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ADVERTISEMENT 


To the READER. 


I T is a queſtion which may probably be aſked, why I 


Chooſe at this time to trouble the public with the tranſlation 


of a book which made its firſt appearance in the world ſo long 
ſince as the year 1739, and not having been rendered into our 


language ſooner, may fairly be preſumed to be at this time ut- 
terly forgotten ? In anſwer to which I will candidly own, Sir, 


that this was the chief inducement which led me to offer it to 
your peruſal. 

The book was put into my hands ſome years ago, and re- 
commended to me by a friend whoſe judgment I reſpected, as 
a well written, entertaining, and inſtructing performance. I 


gave it an attentive reading, which afforded me much pleaſure 


and ſatis faction; and induced me to amuſe myſelf and n 
many heavy hours in tranſlating it. 

The æra of hiſtory it takes in, is perhaps the moſt intereſt- 
ing of any in the annals of Greece and Rome ; from which we 
derive almoſt our whole knowledge of antiquity : the perſons 

who are the leading ſubjects of it, perhaps the two moſt ex- 
traordinary great men of the vaſt number thoſe countries, ſo 
fertile in heroes, have produced. 

The one by the force of immenſe talents and the inexhauſt- 
ible reſources of his'own mind, without practice, without ex- 
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61 ADVERTISEMENT. 


perience, became, even when advanced in years, the moſt 
able ſtateſman, the moſt expert general. He did not barely 
redeem his country from the moſt abje& ſtate of dependance; 
| but by the moſt glorious victories raiſed her to be not only the 
admiration, but the arbitreſs of Greece. And this he effected 
with men who were become a proverb for dulneſs and ſtupidity, 
. The other, when he had hardly arrived at the ſtate of man- 
[ hood, rouſed the ſpirits of his fellow-citizens, chaſed deſpair 
* away, and ſaved Rome from being abandoned after the dread- 
ful defeat at Cannæ; and by the moſt patriotic exertion of 
the moſt extenſive abilities, and the moſt brilliant talents, in 
the ſpace of fourteen years, attended with an uninterupted 
. ſeries of ſucceſſes, by conquering Hannibal at Zama, and by 
| obliging the Carthaginians to ſurrender to the flames 500 ſhips 
of war, and acknowledge the ſuperiority of the Romans, by 
becoming their tributaries, laid the foundation of that uni- 
verſal empire they ſoon after ſo gloriouſly attained to. 
I will detain you no longer than only juſt to obſerve of what 
uſe this publication may poſſibly be to us. 5 
| If ever this country was in a ſituation which required the 
| | aſſiſtance of all the abilities in the nation, ſhe is acknowledged 
by every party and deſcription of men to be ſo at this preſent, - 
permit me then to flatter myſelf that it is poſſible the example 
N | of Epaminondas may excite modeſt philoſophic men to look 
| into themſelves, and exert talents to preſerve her, which may 
have been hitherto unprofitable, only from having been un- 
employed ; and charge me not with vanity and preſumption, 
if I dare to hope that the young gentleman whom our patriot 
King has placed at the head of affairs may be even ſtill farther 
encouraced by peruſing the Life of Scipio, to bring forward 
all the power of thoſe amazingly extenſive abilities, acknow- 
ledged and admired by his moſt inveterate rivals, which hea- 
ven has endowed him with, ſucceſsfully to reſtore his droop- 
ing country to that high rank among the nations to which the 


happy genius of his immortal father once raiſed her. 
Theſe, 


ADVERTISEMENT. ; 


' Theſe, Sir, are the motives that induce me to put into your 
hands the following ſheets. I have neither fame nor profit in 
view; but if the peruſal of them ſhould excite modeſt merit to 
ſtep forth to the aſſiſtance of our country, or prevail with thoſe 
whom providence has bleſſed with an extraordinary ſhare of 
genius and abilities, to exert them with redoubled ardour and 
perſeverance in her cauſe, I ſhall eſteem myſelf amply repaid 
for any trouble I have had as the 
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AUTHOR's DEDICATION. 
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To the KIN G. 
| — 1 R E, 
A KING who can adorn the 


Throne with the moſt amiable virtues 
in his perſon, the moſt uſeful to his 


people, as well as the moſt formidable 


to his proud, buſy, and jealous neighbours, 
has only to take for his model the far 
greateſt man in the whole Roman Hiftory, 
Scipio Africanus, the rival and conqueror 
of Hannibal. Heaven itſelf ſeems to have 
formed this particular hero to mark out 
to the rulers of this world the art of 

governing 


* 
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(vii) 
governing with juſtice. Happy the people 


who are born under ſuch Sovereigns; hap- 


py the ſubjects to whom a ſtudious atten- 
tion to the accompliſhments, the talents. of 
illuſtrious perſons, 1s one means of aſſuring 
their ſovereign of their zeal and attach- 
ment. This is indeed the moſt flattering 


reward which the hiſtory I now venture 


to offer a ſecond time to our Majeſty, 
can poſſibly deſerve. 


1 am, 
With the moſt profound __ 
81 R E, 
Your Majeſty's 
85 Moſt humble 
And moſt faithful, 
Servant and ſubject, 


The Abbe Seran de la Tour. 


Ar: mankind are born with a ftrong deſire to be 
happy; it is common to all conditions and to all nations: 
but though born with this invincible longing, which makes 
them naturally aim at happineſs, yet all men are not born 
with that nice diſcernment, which will enable them to 
chooſe the true means that lead to it; the ſhade of igno- 

rance, the powerful enchantment of the paſſions, and the 


force of prejudices, often blind and miſlead them. They 


flatter themſelves for a time, imagining they have found 
this invaluable treaſure, which fills all the faculties of the 
ſoul; this is often but a pleaſing reverie. A melancholy 
recovery out of this lumber convinces them of its vanity 
and inſufficiency, 


The only ſource of laſting 3 ariſes from the 


love, the ſtudy, and the practice of virtue; theſe alone 


ſpread through the heart that calm content, which vice 
always promiſes, but virtue alone is able to beſtow ; ſhe 


only can form the good citizen, who enriches his country 


in times of peace; bold ſoldiers to defend it in war; great 
generals to command the one, and incorrupt magiſtrates 
who will render juſtice to the other; there is no man 
truly great, but he, who to ſuperior talents joins eminent 


virtue; and, when great goodneſs happens to be joined 
with ſuperior abilities, a permanent felicity will be the cer- 
_ tain reſult of the charming union. 


Vor. I | B Man 


3 PR E F AC E. 


Man is ſent into the world with all thoſe diſpoſitions, 
which are requiſite to lead him happily to that point, which 
is the ultimate end of all his actions; but to attain to it 
there is a neceſſity of culture, of diſcipline, and applica- 
tion. Nature gives us, (if I may be allowed the expreſ- 
ſion) the canvaſs of our good fortune; it is intirely plain 
when we come out of her hands; happy if we labour to 
embelliſh it with the acquiſition of talents and virtue; 
miſerable if we ſuffer it to be disfigured by vices and the 
empire of our paſſions. . 

This truth being made ſufficiently clear, is it not ren- 


dering mankind one of the greateſt ſervices to furniſh 


them with the means of acquiring thoſe talents and thoſe 
virtues, which in diſtinguiſhing them will make them 
equally happy in themſelves and uſeful to ſociety? And 
can there be a method more agreeable and more effectual, 
than the portraits of great men repreſented in the hiſtory 
of thcir lives, as it were in a picture; the beauty of which 
every one is capable of admiring ? 

If we can inſtruct men by the example of men like them- 
ſelves, is not this a much ſhorter road than that of pre- 


cepts, which lay dowyn the rules of our duty indeed, but 


ſhew us not the application? In painting in lively colours 
and well contrived ſhades, either patriotiſm, courage, diſ- 


intereſtedneſs, firmneſs, moderation, decorum, a paſſion 
for glory and a contempt of life, is not this communica- 


ting to mankind ſome of the beſt leſſons of virtue? Of the 
ſame ſpecies with the great men whom they admire, and 
made as capable of carrying the exertion of theſe ſame 
virtues to the utmoſt perfection, is it not natural to ex- 
pect they ſhould be induced by a noble emulation to at- 
tempt to rival them? In ſeeing the affection, the eſteem, 
the gratitude, which nations have teftified for thoſe celebra- 
ted men in return for the ſervices they have received, may 

not 
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not they atttempt to attain to the ſame glorious rewards, 
by treading in thoſe paths they have marked out to them? 
May they not hope to equal theſe worthies ? I will ven- 
ture to advance a ſtep farther, and fay, that they ought to 
aim at being even happier in rendering ſtill greater ſer- 
vices to ſociety than their illuſtrious predeceſſors; the 
neceſſary increaſe of knowledge and ſcience gives them 
many helps and means which the others knew nothing of. 
By the reflections which muſt naturally ariſe from read- 
ing their lives, by a ſteady, conſtant application to draw 
from thence principles of conduct, they will, in a manner, 
make their experience their own ; they will reap benefit 
even from their defects, and gain inſtruction from the very 
errors they have ſometimes fallen into. The lives of ſuch 
great men, which may ſerve as a pattern, is a moſt excel- 
lent ſchool of morals and politics to mankind ; the rela- 
tion between the motive and the action, is there always 
found reconciled to each other, and this works its effect 
with much more certainty than an indefinite precept, of 
which we have no application or example; more eſpeci- 
ally when the greatneſs of the recompence, which gene- 
rally follows extraordinary actions, is well conſidered. If 
I dwell a little on the utility of the lives of great men, it 
is becauſe many people ſeem not to lay that ſtreſs upon 
them which they truly deſerve. As I have not undertak- 
en to write that of Scipio Africanus, but with the advice 
of ſeveral reſpectable perſons, I judged it incumbent on 
me, to give the public ſome account of their extenſive 
views and deſigns in a project of a general collection of 
the lives of eminent men. 

The late Abbe de St. Pierre, member of the French 
academy, in his political works, Oren himſelf thus on 
the ſubject, | 
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c There is no moral treatiſe which is read with ſuch 
c pleaſure, and conſequently with ſo much advantage, as 
ce the life of a great man well written; we are led to the 
« acquiſition of his talents and virtues ſo much the more 
« forcibly, as we ſee them more highly rewarded by pub- 
ce lic applauſe, the eſteem of princes, and the admiration 
cc of all worthy men.” He wiſhed much that an author 
could be found, induſtrious enough to undertake a work, 
which he was perſuaded would be of the utmoſt utility, | 


to which he himſelf has given the title of an Univerſal 


Hiſtory, contained in the lives of great and illuſtrious 
men. The project is undoubtedly forbidding by its great 
extent; but at the ſame time it might engage our atten- 
tion by its excellence, and by the advantages which would 
accrue from it to the public. A deſign worthy the heart 
of the Abbe de St. Pierre, a name as well known through- 
out the reſt of Europe, as in France, his native country 
an author ſo eminent, that in all his works there are al- 
moſt as many ſentiments as ſentences. —— 
Scarcely any man before him, laid out his whole ſtudy, 


life and fortune, in forming, in collecting, and perfecting 


ſchemes for the general good of mankind. It was not 
neceſſary to procure them a place in his works that they 
were evidently good; it was ſufficient with him, if they 
might poſſibly be ſo ſome time or other. He did not ex- 
amine their beauties either on the ſcore of genius or no- 
velty; the more ſimple and plain they were, the more he 
valued them. His zeal for the happineſs of mankind was 
not confined to certain ranks and conditions, nor to 
any one particular country ; from one hemiſphere to the 
other whatever was human engaged his attention, and 
found in him a brother full of tenderneſs. This juſtice 
is due to that illuſtrious ſociety, of which he was ſo long 
a member, the French academy: as many tears were ſhed 


there 


een EY 


there at his death, as in his own family; and if their una - 


nimous concern compoſes the panegyric of the individual. 
who is the object of it, few members of the academy 
have received more praiſe and applauſe than he did. I. 
hope I ſhall be excuſed for taking occaſion here to bear 
this teſtimony to the memory of a man, to whom 1 was 
attached much more by the affections of the heart, than 
by ties of blood. | 

I ſhall inſert at the cloſe of this preface the diſcourſe of 
this academician on the Diſtinction between a great Man, 
and a Man of an illuſtrious or ſhining Character. This 
diſcourſe has already made its appearance before the 
life of Epaminondas; it was the Abbe de St. Peirre 
himſelf who firſt adviſed me to ſet off my work with this 
ornament ; and that, which was moſt pleaſing to me, was 


not either the name of the author or his quality as acade- 


mician, but the plan, the object, and the ſolidity of this 
diſcourſe, almoſt ſingular in its kind. The rules there 


laid down, mark out by real and clear diſtinctions the 


exact place in our eſteem, and the proper degree of admi- - 
ration, which we ſhould allow to an illuftrious man, and a 
great man. This is a ſpecies of introduction the moſt 
uſeful in reading the lives of heroes, ſuch as was Scipio 
Africanus, whoſe hiſtory I have here attempted. 

When I undertook this work, it was not without the 


advice of the Abbe de St. Pierre, and of many other per- 


ſons, perhaps even more eminent for their taſte than their 
writings. TK 

I might ſay of the Life of this famous Roman, what Xe- 
nophon ſaid of Cyrus, “As this great man ever appeared 


to me worthy of the higheſt admiration, I took a plea- 


« ſure in endeavouring to find out his genius, what his 
e education had been, what his exerciſes and occupations 
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« were; in ſhort, by what methods this es prince had 
« made himſelf ſo worthy of praiſe.” 

It was this natural curioſity which led me to examine 
in the moſt faithful records of antiquity, how or by what 
means Scipio could poſſibly attain, at ſo early an age, to 
the firſt employments in the Roman republic, gain ſo 
many victories over the moſt able generals, and put an 
end to the Punic war by the defeat of Hannibal, himſelf 
excepted, the greateſt general of the age. 

The fountains, from whence I have taken almoſt the 
whole of what I relate, are principally Polybius and Livy, 
whom I cite minutely. The life of Scipio was written 
by Plutarch, but the contempt of letters in the barbarous 
ages, or the negligence of thofe who cultivated them, have 
deprived us of that, as well as of many others, To repair 
in ſome ſort this loſs, I have been perſuaded to attempt a 
hiſtory of Scipio. I cannot but expreſs my ſurpriſe, that 
of ſo many eminent writers, who daily enrich the republic 
of letters with their works, not one has been tempted to 
give this hiſtory to the world. Scipio ſignalized his very 
youth by actions ſo ſhining, as would be ſure to pleaſe in 


_ a ſimple recital only; in a more advanced age he formed 
the greateſt projects for the ſafety and glory of his coun- 


try, and encountered in the execution of them with the 
greateſt obſtacles, only to overcome them by his courage 
and ſagacity. The oration of Fabius in oppoſition to 
his propoſal of carrying the war over into Africa; the 
anſwer which Scipio made to engage the ſenate to enter 
into his deſign, whilſt Hannibal was yet in Italy; his in- 
terview with the ſame Hannibal on the eve of the battle 
of Zama, which was to determine the fate of Carthage ; 
the beauty, the dignity and ſublimity of the thoughts and 
deſigns of this great man, which appear in every part of 


this diſcourſe, have ever been regarded as maſter-ftrokes af 


human 


human genius. When theſe two famous rivals ſaw each 
other again ſome years after at the court of Antiochus, 
their meeting was not leſs extraordinary, and there are 
few works, in which the aCtions in general are more noble 
and more affecting; but undoubtedly there never was a 
commander fo noble or ſo fortunate as Scipio: he ſpent 
_ almoſt all his life in oppoſing the moſt expert general, and 
the moſt formidable people; and the luſtre of his laurels 
was never tarniſhed, F will not ſay by a defeat, but not 
even by the ſlighteſt check. | 

The Hiſtory of Epaminondas, a celebrated captain of 
the Grecians, and at the ſame time an eminent philoſo- 
pher, which I have added to that of Scipio, is of a ſimilar 
kind. We do not here ſee Rome againſt Carthage, but 
Greece againſt Greece, as happy in the production of 
great men as that famous miſtreſs of the world; who per- 
| haps would never have been able to reduce the Grecians 
to her empire, had they then had ſuch chiefs as Epami- 
nondas at their head, On all occaſions he overcame thoſe 
renowned Spartans ſo boaſted in hiſtory ; he gave an ir- 
recoverable blow to their power, leaving the glory of 
Thebes his native country at the higheſt pitch, which 
he had found ſunk to the very loweſt ebb of obſcurity. 
Beauty, variety of events, grandeur of perſons and acti- 
ons; in a word, every thing that can pleaſe, compoſe the 
rich materials of this work. Is not this what ought to 
influence us chiefly in the choice of ſubjects? If Hiſtory 
were rendered intereſting, all the world would be eager to 
read, The inſtructions gained from reading them colt 
hardly any thing to the Readers; whilſt their minds are 
agreeably engaged, their hearts are formed to virtue al- 
moſt without their perceiving they were ſtudying it. 

The chief battles which Epaminondas fought, appear- 
ed to be conducted ſo ſkillfully to M. Folard, that he has 
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publiſhed a chart of them, with an explanation, which 
ſhews all the depth of genius of this celebrated Captain. 
In this hiſtory, as well as in that of Scipio, I have bor- 
rowed light from that learned ſoldier in a ſcience, with 
which I am utterly unacquainted. His remarks on the 
battle of Zama ſeemed ſo new and excellent to ſeveral 
perſons of acknowledged taſte, that they have adviſed me 
to ſubjoin them to the Life of Scipio. When I hinted it 
to M. Folard, his ready politeneſs prevented my requeſt. 
If I have not followed his opinion with regard to Han- 
nibal, it is becauſe I judged he was rather fingular in what 
he advanced; and not being an adept in the ſcience of war 
I ſhould have been unable to maintain it againſt ſuch, as 
might chooſe to attack it: the ſole reaſon, which induced 
me not to depart from the judgment of the original au- 
thors. It may be remarked, in reading M. Rollin's Roman 
Hiſtory, that in the whole of what he ſays of Scipio, the 
choice of facts, their order, their diſpoſal, the matter in the 
quotations, the deſign in his portraits of Scipio and Han- 
nibal, and in his reflections on the conſtitutions of the re- 
publics of Rome and Carthage, all are exactly the ſame as 
in this hiſtory: but it is clear that this likeneſs, or ſame- 
neſs, was not ſtolen from the writings of this eminent 
hiſtorian; ſince the hiſtory of Scipio made its firſt appear- 
ance in 1739, and M. Rollin's book did not come out 
till 1741. 
M. Rollin, charmed with the elegant ſtile of Polybius 
and Livy, has loaded the great events in the life of Scipio 
with long-winded quotations, and which he even {till 
lengthens by giving the text of two hiſtorians on the ſame 
actions. Very competent judges have convinced me, that 
this prolixity, however pompous it may be, weakens the 
force of hiſtory. Thoſe harangues, in which elegance vies 
with eloquence, appeared to them rather to belong to the 
| 2 hiſtorian, 
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hiſtorian, than to thoſe great men in whoſe mouths they 
are put. A conſul addrefling himſelf to the ſenate, or a 
general to his council, would undoubtedly expreſs himſelf 
with dignity ; but conciſeneſs is rather the characteriſtic 
of their eloquence, than pompous and flowing diction, 
which is the portion of the orator. Theſe arguments 
determined me, in ſpite of the example of M. Rollin, 
not to inſert in this edition any new quotations, at leaſt 
ſuch only as were full as ſhort as they were neceſlary. 
It appeared to me much more uſeful to add an introduc- 
tion; to inform the reader of the ſituation of affairs both 


at Rome and Carthage, at the time when Scipio came 


into the government. 

I have but one reflection more to make. If we are to 
take our ideas of great men from the greatneſs of events, 
which have happened in their adminiſtration, and from 
the importance of the changes, which their example has 


produced in the morals or politics of their country, there 


are few hiſtories, which will raiſe more curioſity than that 
of Scipio. To him is generally attributed the riſe of ur- 
banity or politeneſs among the Romans, the origin of 


their taſte for propriety, and their love of letters; three 


eſſential points, which the firſt inſtitutions of Rome deſpiſ- 
ed, baniſhed, and condemned before his time with the 
moſt obſtinate rigour. I have been particularly attentive 
in this edition to unravel the cauſes and effects of this 
charge. This object is perhaps the moſt intereſting to a 
reader, who thinks and reflects. 
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A 


DISCOURSE 


ON THE 


DIS TIN ET T1 ON 
BETWEEN 
& GREAT MAN and an ILLUSTRIOUS MAN, 


. 


Abbe de St. Pierre, of the French Academy. 


Wr muſt not, like the vulgar, confound the idea of 
a powerful man with that of a great man; power often 
comes either by inheritance, or by different circumſtances 
of fortune; or, to ſpeak more properly, by the various 
outward arrangements of providence: but no one can be- 
come great but by the internal faculties of the ſoul and 
qualities of the heart, and by the extraordinary advantages 
they procure to ſociety, | 
Theſe are the Great Men who deſerve our elem, our 
praiſes, and our inward regard; for as to outward and ap- 
parent reſpect, it is the portion of men in power and high 
| ſtations. Eſteem belongs only to the perſon or man, out- 
ward reſpect is due to the place or rank. 3 
Neither are we to confound the Great Man diſtinguiſhed 
by his great talents, by his eminent virtues, and his ex- 
tenſive good deeds, with the Illuſtrious Man, who is in- 
deed 


n! 
deed diſtinguiſhed by his great talents and utility to the 
public, but not by his great virtue. We will proceed in 


ſetting down more preciſely this diſtinction, after obſerv- 


ing what a great genius once ſaid to me, That one of 
the propereſt places for this work would be to print it at 
the beginning of Plutarch's Lives of Illuſtrious Men. 


SOLON, EPAMTNON DAS, ALEXANDER. 


Each nation has its great men; we are naturally led to 
compare them together, and we hardly know how to de- 
termine which is the greateſt, but by weighing them one 
againſt the other. It is then neceſſary to compare: 

Iſt. The greatneſs of their talents for overcoming ex- 
traordinary difficulties. 

2d. The greatneſs of the ambition of ſome, and of the 
zeal of others in procuring public good. 

3d. The greatneſs of the advantages or benefits which 
they have procured to mankind in general, or to their fel- 
low-ſubjeRs in particular. | 

Epaminondas appears to have been the greateſt man 
among the Greek commanders, It is true indeed that the 
conqueſts of Alexander have made more noiſe, but the 
difficulties which he ' ſurmounted were, all circumſtances 
conſidered, by no means ſo great as thoſe which Epami- 
nondas had to ſtruggle with; but it is by the greatneſs of 
the difficulties overcome that we are to eſtimate that of 
abilities, of courage, of perſeverance. 

Beſides, that, which is deciſive in comparing theſe two 
men, is, that Alexander's enterpriſes had no laudable mo- 
tive; he acted from ambition, to ſatisfy ſelf-intereſt, to 
aggrandize himſelf, and merely to pleaſe himſelf; a prin- 
ciple which can have nothing great in it. On the contra- 
ry, Epaminondas was chiefly excited to his enterprizes by 

| the 


129 J 

the pleaſure he felt in procuring ſafety, and other great 
advantages to his fellow citizens; moſt virtuous and con- 
ſequently praiſe-worthy motives. Epaminondas alſo pro- 
cured to his country many more advantages than Alex- 
ander did to his. Thus Epaminondas 1s a great man; and 
Alexander is no more than a warrior, a famed captain, a 
king of great repute amongſt kings; in a word, he is no 
more than an illuſtrious man, and more ſo for his ſucceſs 
than for the good he did his country, 

A man may be allowed to have no other motive in 15 
deſigns than ſelf-intereſt, when there is nothing of injuſtice 
in them. He may alſo be actuated by his pleaſures, provided 
there is nothing but what is honourable in them: to act 


purely for their own intereſt, to enlarge their fortunes, or 


increaſe their pleaſures, is the common practice of the-ge- 


nerality of men; but that, which is barely lawful, has no- 


thing eminent, nothing virtuous in it; and of courſe has 
no claim to applauſe. 

Exploits which are neither praiſe-worthy nor virtuous, 
becauſe they have not the intereſt of others, or the public 


good for their motive, may yet ſometimes have a ſeeming 


greatneſs from extraordinary ſucceſſes, like thoſe of Alex- 
ander. The numerous difficulties, which he ſurmounted, 
excite our admiration, and are proofs of either great cou- 
rage or preat abilities : thus the ſucceſs of difficult under- 
takings may poſſibly render a man moſt illuſtrious, moſt 
famous; but without a virtuous principle it is impoſſible 


they ſhould ever make him a great man. 


Such is the rule of judging, which reaſon dictates to us. 
For what increaſe of happineſs reſulted from the conqueſts 
of Alexander either to the Macedonians, the Greek re- 
publics, or to mankind in general? Whoſoever gets the 
better of great difficulties deſerves to be admired, but is 
not always intitled to our eſteem and applauſe, We ad- 
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mire an excellent rope dancer, we look with aſtoniſhment 


of nature to bear; they perform things extremely difficult, 


all comparable to Epaminondas except Solon, who over- 


| Infinite ſervices in gaining their aſſent to wiſe and ſalu- 


nibal, ſeems to me to ſurpaſs all the great men of his coun- 


Scipio did; he never had an Hannibal to beat. 


of all that of the republic of Carthage, the counterpoiſe 


own particular advancement, and to augment his own 


( 14 ] 


en thoſe ſuperſtitious Indians who keep faſts, and undergo 
bodily mortifications, which ſeem to be beyond the power 


we admire the difficulty : but to this admiration we do not 
add a great regard for their perſons, whereas we beſtow 
our admiration, eſteem and gratitude upon thoſe, who 
like Epaminondas accompliſh exploits, which are not 
only very difficult, but at the ſame time profitable to their 
country. 

There is no one Grecian, who appears to me to be at 


came vaſt difficulties by his great talents and conſtancy ; 
and who with motives perfectly virtuous did his country 


tary laws. 


Scipio, CæSAR, SYLLA. 


Amongſt the Romans Scipio, the conqueror of Han- 
try. Cæſar ſurmounted none of thoſe difficulties that 


Czfar inlarged the power of Rome ; but Scipio in doing 
the ſame thing ſaved the Romans from being flaves to the 


Carthaginians. He eſtabliſhed the internal liberty of the 
Roman republic, and increaſed her power by the addition 


to that of Rome, Cs 
With reſpect to Cæſar's motives, he laboured for his 


power; Scipio on the other hand in his undertakings 
aimed more at the glory and pleaſure of doing great ſer- 
vices to his country, in preſerving to it all its liberty within, 

and 


Tt 5 
and adding vaſtly to its power without, than he did at im- 
proving his own perſonal grandeur, 

Cæſar in working for himſelf in the conqueſt of the 
Gauls rendered great ſervices to the Romans; but when 
he availed himſelf of thoſe forces and that authority, with 
which the Romans had intruſted him, to deſtroy the con- 
ſtitution of their government, and to make himſelf con- 
trary to the moſt ſacred oaths and the religious ties of 
good faith the tyrant of the republic, I no longer fix my 
eyes on the ſervices he did his country; from thence for- 
ward I fee nothing but his treaſon. He no longer appears 
to me any thing but a man of common ambition, a thief, 


renowned for his great abilities; who had the addreſs to 


conceal his villainous intentions and wicked ambition un- 
der the appearance of honeſt and effectual ſervices. It is 


ſo true, all things conſidered, that he was rather blame- 


able than praiſe-worthy, that if he had fallen at Pharſalia, 
where he deſtroyed ſo many Romans, and if Pompey on 
being the conqueror had reſtored the ſenate to its ancient 
authority, and the people to their right of ſuffrage, as 
Sylla did, there is no doubt but Cicero, Hortenſius, Cato, 
and other good citizens, would have put Czfar vanquiſhed 
and puniſhed on the ſame footing as Cataline ; with this 
difference indeed, if they perceived it, that if the republic 
had received greater ſervices from Cæſar than from Cata- 
line, it had likewiſe ſuffered infinitely greater miſchiefs 
from him ; ſo that his name would have come down to us 
as much execrated as the infamous name of Cataline, who 
on his part was by no means deficient in great talents, 
but who failed of ſucceſs in his deteſtable plot. Czfar's. 
point was to make himſelf maſter of the government, and 
conſequently to deſtroy the republic; he ſucceeded in this 
abominable undertaking : Cataline formed the like ſcheme, 
and failed in it. Will any one be fo bold as to conclude, 

that 
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that Cæſar from his ſucceſs is a great man, while the other | 


merely for want of it is an execrable villain? Who now 
does not ſee that they are in effect both of them compleat 


villains, who facrificed unjuſtly, and without ſcruple, the 


greateſt intereſt of the ſtate to their own private advan- 
tages; and conſequently that in fact they are both _"_ | 


of public hate and abhorrence. 


There is no reaſon to think that Ceſar ds. himſelf 


matter of the republic ſolely for fear Pompey ſhould be 


before hand with him; for if his chief motive had been the 


ſafety of the ſtate, and advancement of the public good, 
ought not he on entering Rome victorious over the uſur- 


pation of Pompey, ought he not, I ſay, to have reſtored 
to his fellow-citizens the liberty of ſuffrage in the choice 
of magiſtrates and miniſters of ſtate ? Ought he not to 
have re-eſtabliſned the ſovereign authority in the republic ? 
Ought he not, in concert with Cato and other honeſt men, 
to have regulated the method of ſcrutiny in elections, eſpe- 


_ cially for the chief employs ? Qught he not to- have labour- 


ed with them alſo to ſecure for ever againſt future traitors 


the means of corruption of votes, which he himſelf had 


practiſed to attain to public employments ? This was the 
only way to acquire the moſt fair and noble character, that 
a good man could deſire. It was to him the only way to 
gain the title of a great man, to which he aſpired; but 


he had not a ſoul diſcerning and juſt enough to know 


wherein the true greatneſs of man conſiſted ; he had not 
a mind capable of perceiving with Cato what an eſlen- 
tial quality to a great man it is to aim at the honour and 


Pleaſure of promoting, as much as poſſible, at his own ex- 


pence the happineſs and well-being of his country. 

He ſet out wrong, and followed the example of the or- 
dinary ambitious ; who inſtead of ſacrificing to real gran- 
deur, which is unchangeable and immortal, ſacrifice only 

to 


E 3 


t great power which is but an outward grandeur, bril- 


liant indeed but falſe and tranſifory. 

I will ſuppoſe that in Cæſar's time there had been 2 
wealthy merchant at Rome, who for the ſake of enriching 
his family might have expoſed himſelf to great perils, and 
ſurmounted vaſt obſtacles, as well by his extraordinary un- 
derſtanding, as his courage, and who attained to an im- 


menſe fortune, without doing the leaſt injuſtice to any 


one. We ſhould not rank him amongſt the great men, 
no, nor even the illuſtrious men of the republic, becauſe 
he had not procured any great advantages to his fellow- 
citizens, but to his own family only. Now this at leaſt 
may be ſaid of him, that he has never done any thing 
blameable in the conduct of his life; he has nothing to 
reproach himſelf with; he has done on a larger ſcale what 
the generality of tradeſmen do on a ſmaller, He has 
made a large fortune, but without wronging either the 


Nate or individuals; whereas Cæſar in acquiring more 


property, more power than the merchant ; overturned the 


| government of his country, and by civil wars brought on 


it an infinity of heavy evils. 

To judge of the real value of this grand conqueror and 
this great trader, we have only to conſider, that no honeſt 
citizen would have wiſhed the death of the merchant, whilſt 
every good man would have been moſt heartily glad that 
Cæſar had never been born. Now can we poſſibly eſteem 
him a great man, whom neither mankind in general, nor 
his country, nor above all, any good man would have re- 


gretted the loſs of? 


This will undoubtedly appear to be a moſt amazing 


paradox to all my readers who are prepoſſeſſed from their 


infancy in favor of Cæſar, and perhaps ſtruck with his ta- 
lents more than his virtues ; but J am bold of ſpeech when 
J argue in defence of juſtice, and the public good. If I 

Vol. I. C "attack 
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attack their footed prejudices, they are at liberty to ex- 
amine my principles or the conſequences I deduce from 
them, 8 


Sylla, the firſt uſurper of the republic, poſſeſſed himſelf 


of the ſovereign authority left Marius, his enemy, another 
moſt dangerous man, ſhould ſeize upon it; but after hav- 
ing lived during his dictatorſhip with the. ſentiments of a 
tyrant ; after having liks an ordinary man. exerciſed his 
uſurped power for ſeveral years, he conceived at laſt that 


he could never deſerve the title of great, no, nor even il 


luſtrious, to which he had afpired from his infancy, un- 


leſs he ſubmitted himſelf to the fundamental laws of the- 
ſtate; he perceived that he ſhould be looked. upon only as 
an illuſtrious villain, ſo long as he remained, alone, in: 


ſpight of the laws, poſſeſſed of the whole power of the 
republic; ſo he wiſely determined to give up his ſovereign- 
ty, and to reſtore to his countrymen the right of ſuffrage 


in filling the great employments. In ſhort, to be a great 
man, he gave up great power, becauſe it was acquired: 


unjuſtly ; he became a plain citizen, ſubject to the ma- 


giſtrates, protected by the laws, and died a great man. 


CATO0:; 


I do not find amongſt the Romans, except the later 
Cato, a man who can be put in competition with Scipio : 


a Roman hiſtorian has in very few words given us the 


higheſt idea of him: „ Never, ſays he, did he vie with. 
the moſt ambitious, to attain by baſe and unjuſt ways to 


« the firſt poſt in the republic; but he conſtantly and 
« warmly contended, with the beſt citizens, who ſhould 
c render, by innocent and virtuous means, moſt important 
4 ſervices to his country.” Saluſt by this one paſſage 


clearly proves Cato's ſuperior judgment, who in oppo- 


ſition: 
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1 
ſition to the prejudices of almoſt all the Romans, who then 
eſteemed it the height of grandeur, to be the moſt power- 
ful in the ſtate, clearly ſaw that power is only a falſe gran- 
deur, and that the reality of it exiſts only in the good uſe 
of power for the greateſt public utility. 

He ſhews us Cato, capable of thinking that the honour 
which great poſts confer is incomparably leſs, than that 
of being eſteemed the beſt, or even one of the beſt citi- 
Zens. 

He deſcribes the ardour and courage of Cato in con- 
ſtantly ſtudying virtue, that is to ſay the greateſt public 
good; and from the ſame ſketch of Saluſt we may obſerve 
the meanneſs, and, if I may uſe the expreſſion, the vul- 
garity of the opinions, the ſentiments and the motives of 
Cæſar and Pompey, who judging of the true greatneſs of 
man with as little diſcernment as the common herd pre- 
ferred great power, that is the kind of grandeur which is 
annexed to great employments, to real grandeur and the 
high eſteem of the judicious, which is not the conſequence 


of great abilities, but of the application of them for the 


oreateſt benefit to the ſtate, It is certain that virtue ap- 
pears ſomething more manly more fixed and reſpectable in 


Cato. Zeal for the public good ſeems in him yet a little 


warmer and ſteadier than even in Scipio; but to balance 


it, the great eſſential ſervices which Scipio did his coun- 


trymen, are much more important than the whole of Ca- 
to's put together. Virtue in Scipio appears more lovely 
and amiable, ſo that, if I were to judge, the gentleneſs of 


my temper would, I think, lead me to dectee in favour 
of Scipio, 


C2 DESCARTES 
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DESCART ES. 


We juſtly regard Deſcartes that famous philoſopher of 
the laſt century, not only as the greateſt natural philoſopher 
and geometrician that had appeared in the world till his 
time; but we look upon him moreover as a great man; 
becauſe by a prodigious extent of underſtanding, by a juſt- 
neſs of reaſoning, amazing in his time, by an indefatiga- 


ble eagerneſs for labour, and by an invincible intenſeneſs 


of thinking, he ſurmounted the greateſt obſtacles, to per- 


fect, in mankind, their manner of reaſoning, not only in 


phyſics, but alſo in all other parts of human ſcience ; it is 
not in his own diſcoveries in the ſciences that we are moſt 
taken with him, it is for having put his followers in the 
way of making, inceffantly, diſcoveries incomparably 


more uſeful; and to judge of the extent of his genius we 
need only give a little attention to the multitude of moſt 


exact and probable demonſtrations, which he has brought to 
light, from the point where he found geometry and phy- 


ſics, to that where he left them. He has in 20 years 


given us more probable propoſitions about natural philoſophy, 
than the diſciples of Plato, of Ariſtotle, and Epicurus, 
have done in 2000. 

The chief point is the great advantage he has procured 
to human reaſon ; we reaſoned hardly at all with any juſ- 
tice, that is to ſay by deductions or conſequences, before 
Deſcartes; our reaſonings had hardly any coherence be- 


tween themſelves, we ſaw in them hardly any thing of 


ſyſtem, ſcarcely any thing compact, and of which the 
parts were connected one with another to form fomething 

ſolid. 
There are diverſe forts of probabilities, there are alſo 
different degrees of the ſame kind, Now, before him, 
We 


[ 21 ] 
we confounded both the different ſpecies, as well as the 
different degrees of probability; and this confuſion was an 
inexhauſtible ſource of errors, of diſputes, and falſe rea- 
ſonings. We had a number of wits, who talked agree- 
ably, but we had not ane, who demonſtrated ſolidly. The 


geometricians alone, knew what a demonſtration was. 


Before him the meaning of a demonſtration, the mean- 
ing of .@ juſt conſequence, that ſenſe, which ſo much diſtin- 
guiſhes one genius from another, this ſcarce ſenſe was hardly 
made uſe of at all, except in geometry, We laid down, 


as principles, the moſt obſcure propoſitions, the moſt 
. equivocal, the moſt falſe; we alſo made falſe deductions 
from true principles, and we confounded moreover the 


convictions which we attain, as well from a habit of judg- 
ing often and for a long time together, in the ſame man- 
ner, as from the number of thoſe who ſupported our opi- 
nions, with the conviction which ariſes from evidence : 
thus the prepoſſeſſions of infancy, became principles ſo 
certain, that they ſeemed to us ſelf-evident, We walked 
like blind men, and did not get one ſtep forward on the 
right line in the road to truth; properly ſpeaking we only 
went round in a circle, and our circle was likewiſe of very 
ſmall diameter; add to all this that for want of a certain 


ingenious ſenſe, neceſſary to enable us, of ourſelves to diſ- 


cern the truth, we were reduced to quote one another and 
to cite even the ancients of 2000 years, We who aſſiſted 
by their lights, and the improvement of 16 centuries, 
ought to have had, without compariſon, more knowledge 
and ſcience than thoſe ancients who lived in the infancy 
of human reaſon; we were even become ſo weak, that to 
know how we ought to think on any ſubject, we no longer 
diſputed about the point in queſtion, but of what ſentiment 


or opinion was Ariſtotle, or ſome other ſuch perſon, liable, 


as well as ourſelves, to ignorance, and error. We had 
C 3 eyes 
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eyes and we ſaw not; he taught us to open our eyes ang 
make uſe of them, and this we owe to him, 
If he has left us few or no certain demonſtrations, in 
phyſics ; it is becauſe in his time the ſubject was ſcarce 
capable of it; but he has pointed out to us the means of 
approaching daily to a higher degree of probability, and 
even of certainty; thus guided from henceforth by his 
method, we examine our ideas, and keep them diſtinct, to 5 
arrange them, and join them by argument; we define our 7 
terms more exactly, to avoid the equivocal; we are be- 4 
ginning to practiſe the method of forming arithmetical 
demonſtrations in political queſtions, an object the moſt 
important of all the human ſciences. He had a virtuous 
motive for his undertaking, he aimed neither at fortune 
nor rank; he coveted only the high glory of doing the 
greateſt ſervice to ſociety in general by perfecting human 
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reaſon. His motive then is moſt praiſe-worthy, we ſee 
clearly that his deſign was moſt noble, and that he muſt 
have ſurmounted, by his great courage and genius, the 
greateſt difficulties, to be able to ſucceed in it — and he 
has ſucceeded. He has rendered to mankind in general a 
molt eſſential ſervice. Thus behold him without diſpute 
a great man, and moreover, one of the greateſ! men that 
ever lived. 
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The common motives of thoſe who are only 
Hluſtrious or Eminent Men. 


We ſce men every day, who exert the whole force of 
their genius, all their ardour, all their perſeverance, to 
outſtrip their equals in trifles, very difficult *tis true, but 

in the main very little uſeful towards increaſing the good 
of their country. It ſeems as if they aimed at diſputing 
either the ſtrength of their genius, or memory, in proving 
that 
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that they are able to ſurmount greater difficulties than their 
fellows, and may by that means come to be more diſtin- 
guiſhed ; but they never think of vieing in the uſefulneſs of 
their exploits, which is a real defect of diſcernment, and a 
plain indication of a narrow mind; for before we under- 
take to wrangle about quickneſs, or extent of genius, 
would it not be much better to contend firſt about diſcern- 
ment in the choice of the ſubject on which we mean to 
employ that penetration? Would it not be beſt to begin by 
chuſing a ſubje& the moſt material towards augmenting 
the good of our countrymen, inſtead of fixing upon thoſe 
which are incomparably leſs uſeful! 

Others with great talents have laboured without inter- 
miſſion with conſtant and invincible induſtry, and have re- 
ally overcome ſurpriſing diſſiculties, but purely to make a 


Jhining fortune, and to be great, at leaſt in the eyes of the 


vulgar, who eſtimate mens greatneſs only by the extent of 
their power, that is to ſay by the greatneſs of riches or 
places. But as theſe confined and vain men meanly keep 
within the bounds of their own particular intereſt, or that 
of their family, without any regard to the public good ; 
as their motive is neither great, praiſe-worthy, nor vir- 
tuous, it is not to be wondered at, that the intelligent 
part of mankind, ſhould not look upon them as great men, 
whatever talents they may have been poſſeſſed of, how 
great ſucceſs ſoever they may have had in attaining to the 
greateſt fortunes, or the firſt poſts in the ſtate. 

Good men will on the contrary look upon them as the 


molt trifling geniuſes, the moſt groveling and ordinary 
ſouls, who had no other motive than the grandeur of 
place, and not the acquiſition of great qualities which 


might command a great place, and fince thoſe ordinary 
ambitious have fooliſhly forſaken that real glory, which 
ſprings from great talents, when they are uſefully applied 

C 4 1 
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to the public good, to run after vanity; ſince they have 
failed of diſcernment in the moſt eſſential point in life, 
that is in the choice of the end which they ought to pro- 
poſe to themſelves, it is by no means ſurpriſing that they 
are little eſteemed. Hiſtory preſents to our view a crowd 
of theſe weak ſpirits and common men, who purchaſe fool- 
iſhly honourable places and dignities, by a conduct the 
moſt diſhonourable, that is by the moſt ſhameful flatteries, 
by the baſeſt actions, by perfidies and the blackeſt calum- 
nies. But who, for example, would give the leaſt praiſe 
to Sejanus, or to Tigellius, the moſt abſolute miniſters 
of the greateſt empire in the world? They ſurmounted 


with much judgment and incredible zeal, immenſe diffi- 


_ culties, both in attaining to the poſt of chief and ſole mi- 
niſter, and in maintaining themſelves in it. I grant it, but 
was it from virtuous motives that they ſtruggled? And 
beſides what extraordinary ſervices did they render the 
empire when they were poſleſſed of theſe great ſtations ? 

We are naturally led to form compariſons between men 
of the ſame calling and profeſſion, we then find thoſe who 
by ſurmounting great difficulties, are become very excel. 
lent among their fellows ; they are great in their profeſ- 
fion ; and we ſay a great poet, a great actor, a great ora 
tor, a great lawyer, a great phyſician, a great geometri- 
cian, a great aſtronomer, a great ſtatuary, or a great ar- 
chitect, becauſe in ſurmounting great difficulties by their 
labour and quickneſs of underſtanding, they are very much 
diſtinguiſhed amongſt thoſe of the ſame profeſſion. 

But the appellation of a great man can properly belong 
only to great geniuſes of two kinds of eminent and im- 
portant profeſſions. 
Ihe former of theſe profeſſions regards the great in- 
creaſe of the happineſs of mankind in general : ſuch is the 
profeſſion of ſpeculative geniuſes, attentive to perfecting, 

in 
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In any conſiderable degree, thoſe parts of human know. 
ledge, which are moſt conducive to the well being of the 
{pecies, and the demonſtration of any number of impor- 
tant truths, tending to promote the general good of ſo- 
ciety; happily for the public good, in the employment 
of theſe ſpeculative men, who enquire after the moſt in- 
tereſting truths, a great genius, with a deep and conſtant 
meditation, may far ſurpaſs his competitors, in the great 
denefits he is able to confer upon the world, and become 


a great man, without the aſſiſtance of high birth, great 


power, exalted reputation, vaſt revenues or public employ- 
ments. The extent of his genius ſupplies the place of all 
theſe advantages. | 

The other illuſtrious and important profeſſion, is that 
of practical, rather than ſpeculative geniuſes, employed 


more in action than thinking; this aims at increaſing, not 


the happineſs of mankind in general, but that of one par- 
ticular nation, Such is the buſineſs and employment of 
kings, when they have like Henry the Great ſuch a paſſion 
for glory, and ſuch an averſion to idleneſs, as leads them 
to prefer from their earlieſt youth, the trouble and honour 


of ruling well, to the charms of indolence and an effemi- 


nate voluptuous life; and when they are bleſſed like him 
with that ſtrength of mind, neceſſary to guide themſelves 
with firmneſs and the helm of ſtate with ſteadineſs. 

Such alſo 1s the buſineſs of miniſters, of generals of ar- 
mies, and chief magiſtrates of provinces; becauſe, in theſe 
employments, they may by their great talents, and appli- 
cation, do an infinite number of daily ſervices to their 
country. | 

Now as ſpeculative geniuſes: ſuch as Deſcartes may 


| diſtinguiſh themſelves from their equals, by the vaſt utility 


of their diſcoveries ; ſo active geniuſes employed in re- 


ducing to practice the truths demonſtrated either by men 


of 
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of ftudy or experience, may alſo greatly diſtinguiſh them. 
ſelves, in their line, by the great advantages they procure 
to their country; kings among kings, miniſters among 
miniſters, generals among generals, and chief magiſtrates 
among chief magiſtrates ; but if they are guided only by 
ordinary motives, how great ſo ever their talents and ſuc- 
_ ceſs may be, they can claim no higher title than that of 
eminent, whereas if their matives had been great and vir- 
tuous, they would have ſurpaſſed eminent men, and been 
juſtly intitled to be ranked among the great. 

It is clear then that the chief men in theſe two kinds 
of profeſſions, one ſpeculative which has reſpect to the 
enlarging the happineſs of mankind in general, the other 
practical which aims at improving the happineſs of only 


one particular nation, can alone be intitled great men; the 


three following then, are the only conditions on which 
they can be ſtiled great men. 


iſt. A generous motive, or a great defire to promoty 


the public good. 
2d. Great difficulties ſurmounted, as well by the great 
conftancy of a patient and reſolute ſoul, as the great talents 
of a mind, diſcreet, inlarged and fruitful in expedients. 
3d. Great advantages procured to mankind or to his 
country in particular. | 
In a word a great man miſt be a great benefactor, either 
to the world at large, by maxims or truths, moſt impor- 
tant in themſelves, well demonſtrated ; or a great benefac- 
tor to ſome particular country either by a wiſe and virtu- 
ous conduct, through a long courſe of years, or by rules 
and eſtabliſhments of vaſt moment, or by great advanta- 
ges gained over its enemies. 
Theſe are what really conſtitute a great mam. 
The greater the advantage is, the more durable, the 


more extenſive in its influence over a great number of 


families, 
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families, and the more difficult it is to be effected, ſo 
much the more is he, who confers it, to be nee 
ning great men, 


HENRY THE GREAT. 

From hence we may ſee that if Henry the 4th King of 
France could have brought his famous, and ſenſible pro- 
ject, of eſtabliſhing an univerſal and everlaſting peace, be- 
tween the Chriſtian powers to bear, he would have pro- 
cured the greateſt poſſible good, not only to his own ſub- 
jects, but moreover to all the nations of chriſtendom, and 
even by a neceſſary conſequence to all the reſt of the 
world; a good which all families living and in future 
would have partaken of through all ſucceeding ages; a 


good which includes an exemption from the immenſe and 


innumerable evils, conſequent on wars both foreign and 
domeſtic, a good that would have produced all the advan- 
tages which neceſſarily reſult from an univerſal and un- 
alterable peace. If he had, I ſay, effected this wonderful 
ſcheme, he would without compariſon, have been the 
greateſt man that ever was or ever will be. 

It is evident that ſuch a benefit ſurpaſles infinitely all 
the obligations the republick of Rome was under to Scipio, 
for Scipio procured great advantages for his own country 
only, and that at the expence of the neighbouring nations, 

and becauſe he left not the means proper for preventing 
either forcign or civil wars. On the contrary, Henry the 
Great by his admirable project would have ſecured France 
his own country, for all ſucceeding ages, from all wars 
both foreign and domeſtic, but he would have preſerved it 
without any expence to its neighbours, and would at the 


_ {ame time have ſaved all the families of all the other ſtates, 


not 
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not only from the perils, but moreover from the incon- 
ceiveable and actual evils of all poſſible wars. He would 
even have executed this glorious project in the firſt or ſe - 
| cond year of his forming it, had he known the truth of a 
propoſition which I have ſince demonſtrated in three 
volumes on the feheme of a perpetual peace, which is as 
follows; to make the eſtabliſhment of the arbitration of 
Europe firm and laſting, it is by no means neceſſary that the 
Sovereignties of which the European Republic is to con- 
fiſt ſhould be equal or nearly fo, either in extent or power, 
as this Prince imagined ; but it is enough that they ſhould 
all remain in the ſtate they are in at preſent, taking for 


a fixed immoveable point the preſent poſſeſſion, the execu- 


tion of the laſt treaties, and the annihilation of all claims 
which tend to diminiſh this preſent poſſeſſion, or to elude 
the laſt treaties, 

The ſovereigns would have received equivalents infi. 


nitely advantageous in lieu of all their reciprocal preten- 


fions ; and theſe equivalents, ſo conſiderable, would have 
been the immenſe. advantages that would have reſulted, 
from the impoſſibility of diſturbing the general peace with 
ſucceſs, from retrenching the greateſt part of the expen- 
ces of war, and from the perpetual continuance of that 
peace. 
This prince, however, will always be intitled to the 
honour of the moſt important invention, the moſt uſeful 


diſcovery which has appeared in the world for the good of 


mankind; and the effecting this work may poſſibly be re- 
ſerved by Providence for the greateſt of his ſucceflors. 


CHARLES 
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CHARLES THe FirTH. 


Charles the Fifth by the numerous wars he waged, and 
the ſucceſs he had in theſe undertakings, reigned with 
eclat. He ſurmounted alſo during his reign great diffi- 
culties, as well by his conduct as his courage ; this has 
diſtinguiſhed him greatly among Kings and Emperors, 
whether thaſe that were before or thoſe that came after 
him. | 
But as he had not always for the main end of his en- 
terprizes, the deſire of being a juſt and benevolent neigh- 
bour, as he was not always a ftri obſerver of his en- 
gagements, as he did not conſtantly, after the example of 
Louis the XIIth aim at increaſing the riches of his ſub- 
jects, as a father is anxious to improve the fortunes of his 
children; but on the contrary frequently leſſened their eſ- 
tates, by immenſe ſubſidies on purpoſe to increaſe his own 
by his conqueſts ; this conqueror by confining his good 
offices to his greedy courtiers, at the expence of his peo- 
ple, as Kings too commonly do, has attained indeed by 
the great difficulties he ſurmounted, to the title of an il- 
luſtrious King, to that of a great King among Kings his 
equals, of an illuſtrious Emperor or even a great Em- 
peror with Emperors : he may juſtly be {tiled Charles the 
Great; but between that and a great man, that is to ſay 
a great benefactor, either to mankind in general or to his 
own ſubjects in particular, there is an immenſe difference. 

To the misfortune of his ſubjects and of his neigh- 
bours, he neither learned from his education nor the ex- 
perience of his whole life, of what importance it was to 
him, towards attaining the title of a great man, conſtantly 
to act towards all the world with equity, and towards his 
ſubjects and neighbours with benevolence ; we perceive 

likewiſe 


people even the moſt dull and ignorant will ſoon diſcern 
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likewiſe in peruſing his hiſtory, that he was but little zea- 


lous in promoting the good of his ſubjects, and that he 


would never have attempted to ſurmount ſo many and 
ſuch great difficulties, had he had for his obje& and mo- 


tive, only the honour of procuring many bleflings for 
them, and eſtabliſhing, during his reign, a perfect trans 
quillity throughout Europe. 


GREAT RANK, GREAT QUALITIES. 


Neither high rank nor great qualities make a great 
man; Emperors, Kings, miniſters of ſtate, may be very 
middling men, even raſcals, and moſt deſpicable beings, 
with all their great power, witneſs Nero and Sejanus. 

The ſole rule by which we ought to eſtimate men, is 
ever, | 

Firſt, A great deſire for the public good and virtuous 


motives for their grand enterprizes. 
Secondly, Great advantages accruing to the public: from 


theſe grand enterprizes, 


Thirdly, Great obſtacles removed, in their undertak- 
ings, the proof of their ſuperior talents, their great cou- 
rage, and their extraordinary perſeverance in the cauſe of 


virtue. 
Without theſe three eſſential conditions, there may be 


much of pomp, and brilliancy in their ſucceſſes ; but there 


is nothing virtuous at the bottom, and conſequently no- 
thing praiſe-worthy. The multitude often miſtake falſe 


ſtones for diamonds : but ſet Epaminondas near Alexan- 


der, Scipio near Czfar, place Trajan near Charles the 
Fifth, bring the true and the falſe near each other, the 


the 


#7 
the difference; they are ſoon undeceived, and will no more 
be drawn into the like error. 

Hiſtory has handed down to us the memory of generals 
and miniſters of ſtate, who have greatly diſtinguiſhed 
| themſelves in their employments; they have done great 
ſervices to their country, in overcoming great difficulties ; 
but they ſold their ſervices as high as they could to their 
Prince, to their Country; they coveted high dignities, 
they aimed leſs at honour than honours, Theſe are illuſ- 
trious men I allow; but can they be ever eſteemed great 
men, who have nothing but what is little, mean and vul- 
gar in their principles ? 

True it 1s that great men in promoting the greateſt 
public utility, cannot but have for their chief motive the 
pleaſure ariſing from the glory of excelling their equals, 
whether for the general good of mankind or the happineſs 
of their own particular country; for a man, however 
great, does not therefore ceaſe to be a maz ; that is to ſay 
a being deſirous of happineſs, even as there is a neceſſity 
that man being a reaſonable creature ſhould covet plea- 
fure; it is ever the hope of ſome kind of pleaſure, or the 
fear of ſome pain, which is the main ſpring of all his 
actions. 3 

Theſe great men then ſeek the pleaſure of being diſ- 
tinguiſhed by increaſing the happineſs of others; they 
ſeek the pleaſure of glory, but it is that of the moſt va- 
luable kind, namely the glory, the moſt profitable to their 
country; they eagerly purſue that glory which produces 
the greateſt advantages to ſociety, and alone is worthy 
of our reſpect and admiration. Thus the more they 
covet the pleaſure of true glory, and the moſt valuable 
diſtinction, the more worthy are they of our praiſe and 
eſteem, 


It 
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| it will be proper for our purpoſe to obſerve here, that 
| a man may be eminent in any art or any profeſſion with- 
| out being an illuſtrious man upon the whole. Lully, for 


example was eminent in muſic; but we ſhould never 
fy, if we would ſpeak with juſtice and preciſion, that 
he was an illuſtrious man; becauſe he laboured only 
for his own fortune, and becauſe his profeſſion was not 


N illuſtrious; that is to ſay it was not of the number of thoſe f 

wherein a man may render very important ſervices to his : 
1 country. 7 
| Plutarch with his moſt excellent good ſenſe would never : 
[| have been guilty of ſuch a groſs miſtake as one of our Z 
it writers has fallen into ; who has moſt ridiculouſly placed E 
1 among illuſtrious men, alſolutely ſpeaking ) and at the . 
ſicde of the late Mareſchal Turenne, illuſtrious poets, ; 
1 aſtronomers, gardeners, and illuſtrious engravers, which 8 
| | were neither great men, nor yet illuſtrious men; they f 
| were only men whoſe profeſſions were not the moſt uſeful 5 
1 to the public good, and who for the moſt part had no . 
| other motive for their undertaking, than the enlargement I 
3 of their own fortunes. | 
| | | The man who has no one great talent, but is Juſt 5 I 
charitable, does nevertheleſs diſtinguiſh himſelf amongft f 

| | his equals, by his virtue ; the inſtances of gratitude and 5 
5 eſteem which he receives from thoſe who know him, are 8 
to him a ſort of reſource of pleaſures, which proceed from ? 
1 the valuable diſtinction of virtue, Now theſe pleaſures : 

1 are moſt ſenſibly felt by virtuous minds, but yet if there 

[ | are no diſtinguiſhed talents, it is impoſſible he ſhould ever 

| | paſs for an illuſtrious man. 

# There is then a great difference between a man emi- 

| nent in a profeſſion not illuſtrious, and an illuſtrious man 

| upon the whole, that is to ſay in a profeſſion illuſtrious 

1 and important to ſociety. 

1 There 
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There is likewiſe a great difference between an illuſ- 
trious man (upon the whole) and a great man, the great 
man will ever be illuſtrious, but the illuſtrious man is 
by no means always a great man; and if we duly at- 
tend we ſhall find that the judges of all times and nations 
have never formed any other idea of the difference or 
diſtinction between a great man and an illuſtrious man; 


it has been handed down to us from age to age, even to 
this very day. | 
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AN 
INTRODUCTION 


FF EF br $SCTIPILEO; 


Thar famous and terrible war which Pub- 


lius Cornelius Scipio terminated to the advan- 
tage and glory of his country, was the ſecond 
which the Romans waged againſt the Carthagi- 
nians. After twenty years of uninterrupted com- 
bats, the courage of Rome in a ſtate of poverty, 
at laſt conquered the effeminate oppulence of 
Carthage. Sicily, the original ſeat and ſubject of 
diſpute between the two republics, was ceded to 
the conqueror ; by the treaty which put an end 
the war,* the greater part of the iſles in the Me- 
diterranean paſſed from the dominion of Carthage 
under that of the Romans. Another article of 
this treaty of peace ſettled the partition of Spain 
between the two nations. All which lay on this 
fide of the Ebrus was declared to appertain to the 
Romans, and what was on the other ſide was ſuf- 
fered to remain to the Carthaginians. In ſhort, to 
prevent as much as poſſible a ſecond rupture, all 


the allies of the two republics, were comprehend- 


ed in the general pacification, It was agreed be- 
D 2 tween 


* An. R. 512, Ante C. 240. 
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tween them, that they could not be attacked with- 
out a breach of this treaty. A general knowledge 
of theſe chief articles may ſuffice for the under- 
ſtanding of this hiſtory. 

Although the remarkable events which hap- 
pened prior to Scipio's coming to the command, 
are not abſolutely eſſential to his hiſtory, the 
reader ought however to be informed of the 
ſituation of the affairs of the republics, both of 
Rome and Carthage, which was the natural con- 
ſequence of theſe events. It is with this view 
that I am now about to relate briefly what paſſed, 
that was conſiderable or worthy notice, in Italy, 
Sicily, and Spain, where the Romans and Car- 
thaginians were engaged in ſo obſtinate a war, 
that the abſolute ſubjection of one of them muſt 
neceſſarily follow. 3 

The reſentment and ill-will of Carthage, plun- 
dered of almoſt all her poſſeſſions in Italy, and 
the Mediterranean, was kept within bounds only 
by the neceſſity of ſmothering it. The ſequel 
| ſhews that there were only two things wanting to 
make it break out; an able general to determine 
them to it, and a treaſury which would put them 
in a condition to carry on a war with vigour. A 
three and twenty years peace procured the latter 
reſource; the other, which the ſuperiority of the 
Romans in the art of war, gave them leſs reaſon 
to hope for, preſented itſelf in Hannibal --- juſt 
in the prime of life, educated in the camp of A- 
milcar Barcas, his father, inheriting his military 
talents, and his hatred for Rome, bold, indefati- 
gable, enterprizing, the idol of the ſoldiers, and 
all the youth of Carthage. That republic never 
had fo great a ſubject of hope, or ſo fair a proſ- 
pect of ſucceſs. Had he had the integrity of 
Rome, Rome herſelf might have grudged * 

er 
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her enemies. But whether it was the misfortune 
of his education, or the effect of his conſtitution, 
this man ſingular for his talents, and his virtues, 
ſhewed he was not leſs ſo for his vices and defects. 
It appears from the portrait hiſtorians have given 
of him, that he knew no laws but thoſe he had 
no intereſt in violating, no faith but that which 
be could not break without fear, no gods or re- 
ligion which did not ſecond his views, for ever 
governed by his ambition and his averſion to 
Rome; from theſe two principles all his enterprizes 
reſulted, to this end tended all his ſucceſſes. 
Rome and Carthage took advantage of the 
peace, to attack each their ſeveral enemies. The 
Carthaginians were deſirous of ſubjecting the 
whole of that part of Spain which was given up 
to them. We may judge how difficult an enter- 
prize it was, ſince the people they attacked march- 
ed an army of near an hundred thouſand men a- 
gainſt Hannibal. The conduct of this war was 
given to his father Amilcar: he carried it on with 
various ſucceſs. This general, who hated the 
very name of Roman, ſaw with indignation the 
ſhameful treaty which ill fortune had dictated to 
his republic : 1t was the effe& of the Roman vic- 
tories, and he flattered himſelf that he ſhould, 
one day or other, gain ſuch over them, as would 
wipe out the diſhonour. He took his ſon into his 
camp in his moſt tender infancy ; he was but aine 
years old, when he gave thoſe remarkable proofs 
of hatred to the Romans ſo well known to all the 
world. This was the firſt dawn of the reputation” 
of this young Carthaginian ; he learnt war under 
by his father, whom he loſt after he had been nine 
| _ years in the army. Whether by an order of go- 
ö vernment, or on account of his domeſtic affairs, 
| 5 33 he 
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of Hanno was entirely for peace; the other of 


ſerved only to heighten the triumph of the party, 


them: a ſoldier, officer, and general, he knew 
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he returned to Carthage as ſoon as he had paid 
him the laſt offices of duty and affection. 
Aſdrubal, ſupported by the credit of Amilcar's 
party, whoſe daughter he had married, obtained 
the command in Spain,“ in ſpite of that of Han- 
no. Theſe two factions formed, within the ſtate, 
and even in the very ſenate of Carthage, two par- 
ties in perpetual oppoſition to each other. That 


Amilcar called out for war, coſt what it would: 

a miſunderſtanding dangerous to the people they 
rn and ſtill more favourable to thoſe they 
wiſhed to attack. Aſdrubal having applied to the 
ſenate of Carthage, to give ſome employment in 
his army to his brother in law, Hanno openly op- 
poſed it. He ſaid, that all the haughtineſs and 
ambition of Amilcar would be revived in his ſon; 
that they could not ſuffer him to join an army in- 
tirely poſſeſſed of the ſame ſpirit, without expoſ- 
ing the republic to the dangerous conſequences of 
the raſhneſs of his youth. His ſteady oppoſition 


called the Barcinian, from the ſirname of Amil- 
car; Hannibal carried it without a diviſion, and 
inſtantly ſet off for Spain. 

All chat the Carthaginian army expected from 
the ſon of Amilcar, it met with in Hannibal. In 
a ſhort time he ſurpaſſed the hopes he had given 


how to accommodate himſelf to whatever circum- 
flances required. Always the firſt in the army, 
whether by courage in engagements, by his at- 
tention to diſcipline in camps, or laſtly, by his 
knowledge and the extent of his views : all the 
army eſteemed him as the firſt man of the re- 


public 
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pulic in whatever ſtation he filled. Three years 
were enough to diffuſe this impreſſion of his abili- 
ties through the minds of all; he had paſſed only 
this ſhort ſpace of time with his brother Aſdrubal 


when he loſt him. 


That which might perhaps have conſoled Han- 
nibal, had he not been ſo young, the hopes of 
ſucceeding Aſdrubal in the command in Spain, 
was to him a new ſubject of grief. Hardly at the 

of twenty-three, could he dare even to pro- 
poſe himſelf for his ſucceſſor ? The army of its 
own accord gave him the diſpenſation which was 
neceſſary for this purpoſe, he was unanimouſly 
named general, and he demanded it of the Senate 
of Carthage by threats rather than intreaties. 

We may imagine what efforts Hanno made to 


counteract the efforts of a cabal, the conſequences 


of which muſt certainly be very dangerous ; but 
the ſuffrages were not by any means given at Car- 
thage, they were openly ſold. The Bareinian fac- 
tion bribed all that they could not ſeduce, and 
the choice of the any was approved and con- 
firmed. 

The new general began by ſubjecting in Spain 
all that he had any ſuſpicions of, * and who made 


the leaſt reſiſtance. Though inferior, he was 


every where conqueror, and gained the affections 
of his ſoldiers and allies, by gentleneſs, by con- 
fidence, by plunder, and above all by his talents 
for war, which they were as yet acquainted with 
only by their ſucceſſes. Precautions neceſſary 
for the ſecret deſigns he had, of carrying the war 
into Italy, ſo ſoon as he ſhould think himſelf in 


* Aa condition to do it. Difficult as this enterprize 


might be, it was no more than what that Roman 
D 4 general, 
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general, as famous by his death as his victories, 
the great Regulus, had effected ſome time before 
in Africa, and almoſt upon Carthage herſelf. 
We may preſume that if this great man had not 
let him the example of this diverſion, he would 
have given 1t to the Romans. 

The firm peace which ſeemed to reign“ between 
the two republics was the greateſt obſtacle which 
Hannibal met with in the execution of his pro- 
ject; the repeated complaints he cauſed to be 
ſpread at Carthage, againſt the allies of Rome, 
prepared mens minds for an open rupture. He 
alone knew his own ſecret. It was not with the 
Roman allies, but with Rome herſelf, that he 
was eager to engage. Theſe complaints had ſo 
great an effect that he had leave given him to 
make repriſals, if he thought proper. No ſooner. 
had he received this permiſſion than he marched. 
againſt the Saguatines and laid ſeige to their capi- 
tal; it was puſhed on and ſupported with the 
greateſt ardour, The Romans informed of this 
act of hoſtility, ſent a deputation to Hannibal, 
to demand of him the cauſe. He took care un- 
der ſeveral pretences to avoid ſeeing them; they 
went to Carthage, obtained an audience, made 
their complaints, and were unable to recover 
minds already prepoſſeſſed. In the very ſenate- 


houſe of this republic, the two nations made a 


new declaration of war. The Saguntines ſuffered 
greatly from the delay occaſioned to the ſuccours 
they had demanded of the Romans. But what- 
ever ſome hiſtorians may ſay, would it have been 
_ conſiſtent with the principles of equity, for Rome 
to revenge herſelf on a whole nation for an of- 
fence which ſhe attributed only to the NO 
0 
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of their general? Carthage was accuſtomed to 
falſhood and injuſtice. A ſtrictneſs of good faith 
the moſt pure, formed as yet the character of the 
Romans. In a word, is it of a ſubject that a ſtate 
demands a reaſon for outrages or affronts which 
it has received? Is it not to the ſtate that it ap- 
plies? And if it takes upon itſelf to puniſh by its 
own authority the ſubject it has cauſe of com- 
plaint againſt, is it not wanting in due reſpect to 
the ſtate which alone has the right of giving ſatiſ- 
faction? It is true that the time this negotiation 
took up occaſioned the capture and ruin of Sa- 
guntum, but ſhould not this evil be rather im- 
puted to the injuſtice of Carthage than the pru- 
dence of Rome, who is charged, perhaps haſtily 
on this occaſion, with ſluggiſhneſs and cowardice. 
in her reſolves ? 

Be this as it will, the cruelty which Hannibal 
exerciſed towards the Saguntines and their city, 
impreſſed the greateſt dread of his name on all 
his enemies. It was his intention ; he was willing 
to make himſelf feared by them, as well as he 
knew how to make himſelf beloved by his allies. 
This cruelty contributed, perhaps more, to the 
almoſt general defection of the Roman allies in 
Spain, than all the artifices he employed to draw 
them over to his party. 1 

Hannibal ſecure of Spain by his negociations 
as well as ſucceſs, diſcovered to his army the de- 
ſign he had formed of paſſing over into Italy.“ 
A genius fo enlarged as his, ſees objects in every 
light poſſible ; before his departure he provided. 
for the ſecurity of Spain and of Africa, by leav- 
ing troops in the country and fleets in the ports, 
able to reſiſt the Romans. Having taken theſe 


meaſures, 
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meaſures, he marched with hafte over Spain,* the 
Pyrenees, the Gauls, and the Alps, ever meeting 
with but never ſtopped by difficulties, all of which 
he ſurmounted becauſe he had foreſeen them. He 
never indulged himſelf in conquering the ſeve- 
ral people who attempted to ſtop him ; but when 


he found it impoſſible to gain them over, appa- 


rently more affected with their defeat than them- 
ſelves, he let them ſee, in him, only a conqueror 
more deſirous of contracting a firm alliance with 
them, than they could be themſelves. If he loſt 
any men theſe loſſes were repaired by recruits. 
His army 1n proportion as it advanced became 
more numerous, more rich and better diſciplined. 
Dangers, fatigue, hardſhips of the ſeaſons, he en- 
couraged all to bear by his own example. This 
march, one of the moſt difficult as well as the 
moſt fortunate, was four hundred leagues. It 
took up Hannibal five months to effect it; he 
finiſned it in the moſt rigorous climate of Gaul, 
that of the Alps, in the very depth of winter: the 
want of ſubſiſtence, of all fort of ſupplies, even 
of roads through which he might paſs over the 
innumerable precipices he found among thoſe 
dreadful rocks, did not prevent his getting be- 
yond them. At laſt he arrived in the neighbour- 
hood of Turin. 

Rome had taken her meaſures for oppoſing the 
Carthaginians. Sempronius, one of the conſuls, 
had departed for Sicily at the head of the legions 
and allies. Publius Cornelius Scipio, the father 
of our hero, was ſent to the borders of Italy to 
oppoſe Hannibal's entrance; pretors or pro- 
conſuls were alſo ſent into Spain. It is to give 
the reader in a few words the ſtate of the affairs 


of _ 
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of the Romans in theſe three particulars, that we 
are about to relate what paſſed before Scipio the 
younger was charged with the conduct of this 
war. The firſt ſteps which Hannibal took be- 
yond the Alps were marked with the blood of the 
people who attempted to oppoſe the inundation of 
this torrent. The inhabitants of the city of 
Turin refuſed him a paſſage ; he opened himſelf 
one ſword in hand, demoliſhed their town, and put 
all he met to the ſword. 

Scipio was meditating to march againſt Han- 
nibal, when he was informed that he was coming 
towards him, with incredible haſte. The two 
armies met each other on the banks of the Ticinus 
a little river of Lombardy. The cavalry began 
the engagement with ſome ſkirmiſhings in this 
firſt attack which Hannibal made upon the Ro- 
mans, preſently they charged all in a body, and 
the conſul not confidering the advantage Hanni- 
bal had over him with thoſe ſort of troops, was 

wholly taken up in ſuſtaining and reſiſting the 
ſhock : all his efforts were in vain, the cohorts 
in diſorder gave ground on all ſides. The con- 
ſul, to encourage them, threw himſelf into the 
midft of the enemy, accompanied only with an 
| handful of horſe ; he was immediately ſurrounded, 
and received a dangerous wound. We ſhall ſee in 
the hiſtory of Scipio that noble action by which 
he began to eſtabliſh his reputation on the day of 
this battle, of which he repaired the loſs. 

The Scnate being informed of Scipio's defeat, 
ſent orders to Sempronius his colleague to join 
him with a part of the troops which he com- 
manded in Sicily. He arrived a ſhort time after- 
wards in his camp, when he found him advanta- 
geouſly intrenched on the banks of the Trebia. 


: Sempronius, a man Vain, ſelf-ſufficient, prepoſ- 


Iſt 
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ſeſt of his own ſuperiority over Hannibal, as well 


as that of his troops over thoſe of the Carthagi- 
nians, reſolved to give battle as ſoon as poſſible. 
Amongſt many reaſons which Scipio made uſe of 
to combat this reſolution, that of the recovery of 
his health, which owing te the conſequences of 
his wound was ſtill ſo very bad that he kept his 
tent, was what he chiefly inſiſted on. His col- 
league would not give way; he wanted to conquer, 
he ſaid: to that end they had only to engage. 
Engage he did, and gave proof of his want of 
capacity in the whole art of war ; he entirely loſt 
the battle and 26,000 men, as well Romans as 
allies of the republic. 

Calus Flaminius and Publius Servillius Gemi- 


nus, who ſucceeded the two conſuls, were but 


very moderate ſoldiers and bad generals. Flami- 
nius raiſed to the conſulſhip, thought himſelf the 
only ſenator whom the republic ſhould have 
placed there, in circumſtances which began to be 
difficult. He had all the haughtineſs of great 
men without one of their virtues to balance 1t. 
Hannibal knew him, flattered his defects, feigned 
to be afraid of him, and drew as great an advan- 


tage from his inability for war and command, as 


from his own great talents for both. He braved 
Flaminius, he teized him, inſulted his poſts, and 
piqued him at laſt ſo ſenſibly that he drew him 
out to follow him into a moſt dangerous defile. 


Flaminius was the only perſon who could not per- 


ceive the riſk he run in entering it, he perſiſted 


in following Hannibal, who pretended to retreat. 


Any other general would at leaſt have reconnoi- 
tred the eminences which commanded this defile, 
as well to know the diſpoſition of the enemy as to 
poſſeſs himſelf of ſuch important poſts. Flami- 
nius hurried on by his impetuoſity, thought of 

nothing 
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nothing but going forward; hardly was he caught 
in the ſnare, when the Carthaginian ambuſhes on 
each ſide, and the body of Hannibal's army, 
which was formed at the opening of the defile, 
charged him on all quarters, he was totally de- 
feated, loſt 15,000 men on the field of battle, 
and 6000 who were made priſoners - he periſhed 
there alſo himſelf, a puniſhment too light, if a 
heavier one could be had, for thoſe haughty and 
ignorant generals, who ſacrifice the beſt blood of 
a nation to their inconſiderate raſnneſs. 

If we reflect a little on theſe two engagements 
we ſhall eaſily perceive, that the Romans were not 
beat ſo much by Hannibal as by their own gene- 
rals ; F it is clear that their victories were effects of 
the ignorance of the conſuls much more than the 
fruits of his capacity. I by no means except 
from the faults of the conſuls, that which Publius 
Scipio committed, in engaging intirely with the 
Roman cavalry againſt the Curthaginian, the 
moſt perfect of its time. 

So many diſgraces opened the eyes of the Se- 


nate, to the neceſſity of giving the republic a 


chief capable of repairing them. They found 
him in the famous Fabius, who was at firſt elected 
pro- dictator, becauſe the conſuls, who alone could 
name one were abſent, and afterwards dictator. 
This new general purſued a conduct diametrically 
oppolite to that of his predeceſſors. Reſolved 
conſtantly to follow Hannibal, to cut off his ſup- 


Plies and proviſions, and prevent his extending 
himſelf, he at the ſame time determined to avoid 


as much as he oſſibly could coming to any ge- 
neral action: he juſtly thought that to retard an 


enemy, who wiſhes and who ought to go forward, 
is to conquer him. 


The 
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The conduct of the dictator preſently convinced 
Hannibal, that Rome was not without generals. 
Without any communication with his friends, al- 
moſt deſtitute of ſubſiſtence, in the heart of the 
country which his army occupied, he at laſt ſud- 
denly decamped. The treachery of a guide, who 
did not well unde rſtand his orders, drew him into 
almoſt as bad a ſcrape as that in which Flaminius 
periſhed. Fabius, who conſtantly followed him, 
was already perſuaded that he could not extricate 
himſelf more happily. Skill was of no ule in this 
_circumſtance ; Hannibal had recourſe to that Car- 
thaginian fineſſe which he was poſſeſt of in an 
eminent degree; a ſtratagem too well known to 
require repetition ſnatched him out of the hands 
of the Roman general, at the very inſtant when in 
all appearance it was impoſſible for him to eſcape. 
The fault of a guard who ſuffered themſelves to 
be improperly alarmed, and who deſerted their 

poſts, was imputed to Fabius. 1 

They murmured at his inactivity, they accuſed 
him of want of ſpirit, they even went ſo far as to 
ſuſpect him of an underſtanding with Hannibal, 
whoſe great intereſt it was to encourage theſe ſuſ- 
picions, that they might take the command from 
him. Fabius informed of the talk at Rome, and 
the converſation of his army, made not the leaſt 
alteration in his conduct, his deſire was to ſave his 
fellow citizens, he was little anxious to pleaſe 
them. | 

The people had given Fabius for heutenant 
of cavalry, Minutius, contrary to the cuſtom 
which left the dictator at liberty to name his own; 
the complaints of the ſoldiers, thoſe of all Rome, 
ſome ſucceſſes in light rencounters, and above all 
the deſire of being diſtinguiſhed, made him wiſh 
to come to action, contrary to the RAINER vt 
E 


his 
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his general. He ſolicited at Rome a ſhare in the 
command, and obtained it chiefly at the inſtance 
of Terentius Varro, a vile Plebian, whoſe elo- 
quence, which was never employed but in ſup- 


port of his equals, againſt thoſe who were moſt 


reſpectable in the ſenate, had raiſed him even to 
the rank of ſenator. = | e 
Minutius no ſooner found himſelf poſſeſt of the 
chief command, than he fell into a ſnare laid for 
him by Hannibal; as deſirous of engaging the 
lieutenant as he was unwilling to face the gene- 


neral. His army would have been loſt but for 
the generoſity of the dictator, who marching to 


his aſſiſtance reſcued him from the danger into 
which his imprudence had hurried him. Minutius 
was raſh and preſumptuous, but he wanted only 
the ſchool of adverſity to convert his defects into 


virtues. He effectually knew himſelf, did juſtice 


to the ſuperior abilities of Fabius, openly called 
him his father and deliverer, obliged his army to 


o 


dered to him the command which he might have 
kept. | 


Hannibal, without fortreſſes, without ſuccours 


from his republic, in perpetual diſtruſt of his new 
allies in Italy, was not maſter of his own conduct; 
it was neceſſary for him to fight and to conquer, 


without this he muſt ſoon be in want of every 


thing; he was likewiſe not without ſome uneaſi- 
neſs concerning the fidelity of his army, whoſe 
daring murmurs were often pointed even at him- 


ſelf. 


The Roman Senate was determined to cruſh 
him by force ; with this view they raiſed one half 
more than their uſual number of troops. If theſe 
preparations were alarming to Hannibal, the choice 

which 


| x him the ſame title, and voluntarily ſurren- 
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which the people“ made of Terentius Varro to 
be one of the conſuls of this year put him again 
in fpirits. The Senate who tried every thing to 
prevent his election, ſucceeded not in any of their 
oppolitions. A moſt terrible inconvenience, re- 
ſulting from the authority of 'a reſtleſs people ; 
never were they guilty of a greater abuſe of that 
which they had uſurped than on this occaſion. 


Paulus Emilius, a citizen, ſenator and general, 


was named colleague to the new conſul; experi- 
ence ſoon convinced him that Rome had more to 
dread from Varro than even the enemy himſelf; 
he oppoſed him with gentleneſs, with argument, 
with the ſucceſs of Fabius; nothing could turn 
him from his deſign of giving battle. This man 


intoxicated with his elevation, and vain of com- 


mand, did not imagine that Hannibal would dare 
to face him. Eighty thouſand foot and ſix thou- 
ſand horſe which compoſed his army would not 
allow him to entertain the leaſt doubt of victory, 
which he announced openly. The whole of Han- 
nibal's army was fifty thouſand men, whereof ten 
thouſand were cavalry. | 
This general preſſed and embarraſſed on all 
ſides, had no longer any means of ſubſiſting but 
in the reſources of his own genius. Some hiſtorians 
aſſure us that he was reduced to ſuch great extre- 
mity, that he more than once heſitated whether he 
ſhould not ſacrifice one part of the army to be able 
to retreat with the other, wherever he could. 
To have ſhut him up ſtill more clofely, would 
have been ſufficient to demoliſh him, with certain- 
ty, and without riſk. Want, and the difficulty of 
obtaining ſubſiſtence forced him to be continually 


moving to procure ſupplies. It was for this rea- 


ſon 
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ſon that he went to encamp at Cannæ, purely 
with a deſign of refreſhing his army, which had 
much need of it. Without ſuccours, ſays Poly- 
bius,* without hope of recelving any, he was at 2 
loſs what part to take; he remained entrenched 
in his camp, and waited impatiently for winter 
quarters. 

The conſuls followed Hannibal; it was their 
only ſtep, Paulus Emilius aimed at no higher 
glory, than that of deſtroying him by this means; 
but this glory, ſlow, and without ec:at, would not 
ſatisfy a temper, too petulant to underſtand it, 
and too confined to feel it. Varro was for fight- 
ing and conquering, and inceſſantly repeated, 
that they protracted the evils of the Republic by 
deferring to attack, only becauſe he wiſhed it. 
The whole army whoſe idol as well as creature 
he was, echoed the ſame words, becauſe the army 
enn. only from the impreſſion which he gave 

m. 

We have altrady hinted that one of Hannibal's 
principal qualities was to draw as many advan- 
tages from the faults of the adverlaries generals, 
as from his own abilities. He underſtood Varro, 
attacked him in all his detachments, inſulted him 
even in his camp. Paulus Emilius in antwer to 
all his paſſion, and impatience to engage, replied, 
That it would be ſufficient to be upon his guard, 
and to beat off the Carthaginians ; that a battle 
was unneceſſary ; that the event of one was un- 
certain. Varro being the general of the day liſt- 
gned only to the impatient murmurs of his army, 
which he himſelf had raiſed ; at length he deter- 


mined to puniſh, as he expreſſed it, the haughty 


inſolence of Hannibal, and to vikdicate the honor 
Vol. I, E of 
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of his troops. For this purpoſe he marched his 
army out of the camp, and took a field of battle 
fo advantageous to the cavalry, that Hannibal 
could not have made a better choice had he mark- 
ed it out himſelf. 

The detail of the action is foreign to this hiſtory, 
it is enough to ſay that the Roman army was to- 
tally defeated, that Paulus Emilius was ſlain, that 
the two proconſuls periſned; there were left on 
the field of battle, a vaſt number who were of 
conſular dignity, twenty-one military tribunes, 
and four- ſcore ſenators. Such was the event of 
this battle, ſays Polybius,* the valour of the van- 
quiſhed and that of the conquerors was rendered 
equaliy famous. This bloody engagement - coſt 
the Romans more than ſixty thouſand men, and 
' what is more ſurprizing Hannibal loſt but ſix.— 
The fate of Varro was for ſeveral days unknown, 
at laſt he appeared, alone, but afterwards at the 
head of a body of collected troops, and he was 
thanked for Ra had the courage to appear ; 
for being conſul, he ſhewed by this conduct that 
he did not deſpair of the republic. Dreadful ne- 
ceflity of circumſtances! which forced the Senate 
to pay compliments to the man, to whom the moſt 
cruel and ſhameful death would not have been an 
adequate puniſhment. But Varro was a plebian, 

who from his hatred to the nobles and ſenate, was 
become the idol of the people, and raiſed even to 
the conſulſhip. The misfortunes of Rome had 
more than enough avenged the ſenators, for the 
unworthy preference the people had given him, 
They ſacrificed their own reſentments to the ne- 
ceſſity of attaching to themſelves, as great a num- 
ber of the nation as poſſible, and flattered its crea- 
ture, 
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ture, ſolely with this view. But for that, Varro 
would perhaps have paſſed from the field of bat- 
tle to the Tarpeian rock. 

The penetration and prudence of the ſenate is 
not leſs admirable in this conduct, than its great- 
neſs of ſpirit. By the re-umion of the ſenate with 
the conſul, the patricians and plebeians had only 
one mind. By this agreement and unanimous 
zeal, all Rome conſpired to the re- eſtabliſnment 
of her affairs, with the warmth of a faction. It 


muſt be confeſſed that the loſs of the battle of 


Cannæ alarmed the nation; but that conſternation 
which produces only dejection and cowardice in 


a vile populace, overwhelmed with the ſenſe of 


their weakneſs, 1s always turned into courage in a 
warlike, valiant people. Such was the conſter- 
nation of Rome at the battle of Cannæ. The 
real loſs, the loſs of 8@,000 men, and fo great a 
number of ſenators, was not the moſt conſiderable. 
The imaginary loſs, that of their courage, which 
cuts off thoſe reſources which fortune ſuffers to re- 
main 1n great evils, would have been much more 
ſo. The ſenate prevented at leaſt this loſs, by the 
wiſe vigour of their decrees. There were few of 
the Roman ladies who did not weep for a father, an 
huſband, a ſon, a brother, a relation, or perhaps 
one ſtill more dear, whom they durſt not name; 
theſe tears might diſcourage the people. The ſe- 
nate who perceived their danger forbid the ſhed- 
ding them. All was ſacrificed to the public good, 
even the expreſſion of the moſt juſtifiable grief. 
That famous queſtion which ſtill divides our 
modern hiſtorians, too timorous perhaps whenever 
they are under a neceſſity of quitting the opinion 
of the ancients, naturally offers itſelf here. Ought 
Hannibal, after the battle of Cannæ,“ to have 
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marched directly to Rome? The ſupper which 
one of his officers offered him in the capitol, was 
it a thing as eaſy and as ſure as that officer ima- 
gined? Was he guilty of a fault in halting at 
Capua, and at laſt preferring to attack the allies 
of Rome rather than Rome itſelf? Is it neceſſary, 
to clear him of this ſuppoſed fault, to have re- 
courſe on the one hand to the imperfection of hu- 
man nature, which always ſuffers ſome eſſential and 
deciſive quality to be wanting in thoſe to whom 
ſhe ſeems to have been prodigal, and on the other 
to the inevitable ſenſibility which a heart that has 
experienced nothing but misfortunes and fatigues, 


muſt have to the delight of pleaſures it meets with 


for the firſt time, as Hannibal did at Capua? 
Will not all theſe reflections fall to the ground 


on examining the enterprize which Hannibal is in 


general reproached with not having attempred ? 

He had left, after the battle of Cannæ, ſcarcely 
40, ooo men, infantry and cavalry included; and 
to prevent miſtakes, it was no longer that army 
which gained the battles of Trebia, Thraſymene, 
and Cannæ, it was then an army of rich people, 
at leaſt of ſuch as were content, the greateſt part 
of which deſired nothing more than to enjoy 
peaceably the ſpoils of the Gauls, of Spain, and 
of Italy. 

If we compare the ſituation of the Carthagi- 
nians and their ſpirit, with the ſpirit and ſituation 
of the Romans, it ſeems impoſſible to condemn 
Hannibal. The Carthaginians were far from 


home; it was at Rome they muſt have attacked 
the Romans; Carthage counteracted Hannibal in 


every thing; all agreed at Rome to ſerve the re- 
mains of their country. The riches which the 
Carthaginians were poſſeſt of by conqueſt and pil- 
lage, had given them as great a diſlike to th 
ficl 
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field as the defeats they experienced in the firſt 
Punic war, and they took up arms from intereſt 
only. Thele very riches were exhauſted by ſuc- 
ceſſes, which neceſſarily were followed by a train 
of heavy expences. At Rome, their courage, 
which never failed or grew weak, gained freſh 


ſtrength even from their misfortunes, by the vi- 


gorous conſtitution of the republic. The loſs of 
above 60,000 men was undoubtedly immenſe; 
the Romans judged they had yet left wherewithal 


to repair it: they forgot it. Their deſpair of loſing 


their country and their liberty, ſaw nothing but 
their reſources; all ranks endeavoured to forget 


the greatneſs of the loſs. Rome become inſenſible 


to, and independent of her misfortunes, ſuppreſſed 


every ſentiment, except that of glory. Hanni- 


bal knew the two nations, he commanded one and 
oppoſed the other. Can we poſſibly ſuppoſe that 
he did not weigh and conſider the moſt natural 
effects, both of their ſituation and of their ſpirit. 
Beſides, what a force would have been requiſite for 
the inveſting only of Rome! The army for the 
ſiege, Would not that allo have required another 
of obſervation ? Muſt not garriſons have been 


left in the towns where Hannibal had his provi- 


ſions and magazines, and his laſt eventual retreat? 
Weuld it not, moreover, have taken up a vaſt 
number of men to guard the poſts and paſſages, 
which it was neceſſary to Hannibal to ſecure, to 
aſſure himſelf a retreat in caſe he ſhould not ſuc- 
ceed ? Can we then ſuppoſe, that ſo weak an ar- 


my, divided almoſt into platoons, could hold out 


againſt the diverſions the Romans would have 
made, as well in attacking them in all quarters, as 


in forming ſieges ? Had not Rome ſtill at the head 


of his country, that ſame Fabius whole prudence 
had already ſaved it? Does the reſuſal ſhe con- 
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ſtantly made of redeeming above 7080 men who 
had fled, or at leaſt were not ſlain with the reſt, 
admit a doubt, that ſhe was not certain of being 
able immediately to raiſe another army ? 

If we conſider ſtill farther, that Hannibal, 
without aſſiſtance from his republic, was left ſole- 
ly to his own induſtry to provide for the expences 
of the war; that his infantry, much inferior to 
that of Rome, could promiſe him but fmall ſuc- 
ceſs in ſieges; that to ſtarve Rome by cutting off 
her proviſions, would be a ſurer way to force her 
than a blockade: this blame which is thrown upon 
Hannibal for not marching for Rome directly after 
the battle of Cannæ, Can it be ſupported? The 
ſucceſs of thoſe violent ſteps which he had hitherto 
taken, was by no means a reaſon why he ſhould 
not purſue others leſs in the extreme.. It was not 
beſides, under the very walls of Rome, that that 
ſucceſs (which undoubtedly had already been much 
beyond his expectations) ſhould have carried him; 
but even under the walls of Rome, ſhould he have 
attacked her with all his forces? Should he have 
divided them to ſecure a retreat? Could he in 


dividing them have looked for ſucceſs ? Examine 


the queſtion in every light it will bear, look into 
the nature of it and the difficulties attending it, 
and then determine. 

Young Scipio ſhewed, immediately after this. 
day, fo terrible to his country, what the courage 
of a young man, governed by the prudence and 
ſteadineſs of riper years is able to effect. He was 
one of the firſt reſources of the misfortunes of 
Rome. The Carthaginian army, already ſoftened 
by the fruits of their conqueſts, compleated their 
deſtruction in the winter quarters they had taken 
up at Capua. The heart of Hannibal quite new 
ro the delights and luxuries which this town af- 

3 | forded,, 
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forded, reſigned itſelf as well as thoſe of his officers 
and ſoldiers. They were different ſoldiers under 
another general, who took the field the following 
year. Hannibal beſieged a ſmall town and could 
not take it, another was beſieged by Marcellus, 


another was ready to ſurrender; Marcellus threw 


a convoy into it in fight of Hannibal. A very 
conſiderable party of Carthaginians waited for this 
ſame Marcellus, it was defeated and cut in pieces 


ſuch was the event of the campaign which tollow- 


ed that of the battle of Cannz. Nothing of con- 
ſequence happened in Italy the following year, 
except that the republic continued to keep up their 
armies in Spain, in Sicily, and in Sardinia, and 
to ſend recruits in the ſame manner, as was done 


immediately after the battle of Cannæ. But the 


Romans ſurpriſed perhaps the whole world as well 
as Hannibal, by what immediately follows: They 
declared war againſt Philip, King of Macedon,* 
who had entered into treaty with the Carthagini- 
ans; they ſent generals to attack him, they beat 


him both by ſea and land, and reduced him at laſt, 
to eſcape their purſuit, to ſave himſelf naked with- 


out any attendants. 

We will here paſs over thoſe years in which no- 
thing important fell out, to come to thoſe where- 
in there happened events that were deciſive. Han- 
nibal was ſtill maſter of Campania. Capua the 
capital of this country afforded him at all times a 
retreat formidable to the Romans. The conſuls 
came before it with their army; ſeveral checks 
which their detachments received did not however 
prevent them from ſitting down betore the place. 
The inhabitants being preſſed, informed Hanni- 
bal of their ſituation; he came to their aſſiſtance, 
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attacked the conſuls, was beaten off, obliged to 
retire, and the ſiege was continued. 

Nevertheleſs it was upon the fate of Capua 
that the ſecurity, and of courſe the fidelity of the 
Carthaginian allies in Italy depended. Hannibal 
to deliver it, had recourſe to one of the fineſt 
ſtratagems he ever practiſed; for not being ſure 
of the deſign which he feemed to have, I don't 
think we ought to give any other name to the 
conduct he held on this occaſion. He announced 
to his allies the ſiege of Rome, and immediately 
directed the march of his troops for this purpoſe; 
But Rome, who knew as well his ſtrength as his 
character, did not in quitting Capua, make the 
diverſion he had flattered himſelf with; one of the 


_ conſuls continued the ſiege, while the other at the 


head of an inconſiderable corps, went and took 
oft between Rome and the Carthaginian army. 
Hannibal made a ſhew of giving battle ; the con- 


ful was not backward to engage. When all was 


ready for it the Carthaginian general ſpread a re- 
port that the preſages were unfavourable, and that 


a ſecret preſentiment deterred him from his pur- 


poſe. The two armies waiting in expectation of 


fighting, he ordered a retreat and haſtily gained 


the country of the Brutians, ſituated in the ex- 
tremity of Italy. There he remained many years 


in ſpite of the barrenneſs of the ſoil, which would 


hardly furniſh him with ſubſiſtence. Capua was 


in the end taken; a part of the magiſtrates of the 


town prevented with their own hands that terrible 
execution which the victors inflicted on thoſe 
treacherous allies, who knew not how to live in 
friendſhip with the Romans, nor to die as enemies 

worthy of them; 
All Hannibal's ſucceſs then tended only to the 
good fortune of finding a retreat amongſt the 
"rocks 
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rocks of the Brutians. His very conqueſts which 
it was impoſſible he could maintain, (as an author, 
as learned as he 1s ſingular, has remarked on the 
cauſes of the Roman grandeur) decided the fate 
of his enterprize againſt Italy. Whatever warhke 
talents may be allowed him, whatever reſources 
he may have found in an inexhauſtible genius, 
it appears that he ought to have foreſeen that 
which did happen to him, only becauſe it ne- 
ceſſarily muſt. Abandoned by Carthage ſolely 
to his own ſucceſſes, he mult neceſſarily miſ- 
carry if they once failed him; and could he, 
with any prudence, promiſe himſelf continual 
ſucceſs againſt the Romans? Let us pals on to 
the ſtate of affairs 1n Sicily. 

As ſoon as Rome had recovered herſelf ſhe was 
no leſs attentive to the defence of her allies than ſhe 
had been to her own ſecurity. * Marcellus, one 
of the conſuls, was ſent to Sicily by the ſenate 
with conſiderable forces, both for the fea and land 
ſervice; the rapidity of Hannibal's conqueſts had 
brought under the dominion of Carthage the great- 
eſt part of the towns in that iſland. That of Syra- 
cuſe the moſt important, from the number of its 
inhabitants, its fortifications and its wealth, had 
followed the general defection. Marcellus flat- 
tered himſelf, though in vain, that he ſhould be 
able to bring it over to the Roman intereſt ; the 
artifices of Hannibal though abſent, deſtroyed 
the hope and efforts of the conſul, who negociated 
on the very ſport. The command of Sicily ſeems 
reſerved for that power who is tniſtreſs of Syracuſe. 
Marcellus ſoon perceived it; and how difficult 
ſoever the ſiege of ſo large and well fortified a 
place mult be, he inveſted it and preſſed the at- 
tack 
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tack with vigour. In this ſiege we ſee that 
remarkable ſtruggle between a geometrician who 
defended it by the help of ſcience only, and 
a ſoldier who employed againſt him nothing but 
valour and perſeverance. All the attacks of Mar- 
cellus failed againſt. the defence of Archimedes, 
all his machines of war were weakened, broken, 
or deſtroyed by thoſe of a ſuperior force, which 
the Syracuſan prepared againſt them, and both 
the one and the other were conſtantly inventing 
new ones. Chance at laſt determined the point 
in favour of Marcellus. He obſerved that one of 
the towers of the city might be eaſily ſcaled, and 
reſolved to make a laſt puſh this way. The Sy- 
racuſans employed in the celebration of the feaſt. 
of Diana, were careleſs in guarding this work; the 
Romans ſecretly, in the night, made a lodgment, 
and Marcellus crowded into it as many men as 
was poſſible. As ſoon as day-light appeared, the 
Romans, who penetrated ſafely into the town, 
made a dreadful carnage of its inhabitants, funk 


in drunkenneſs, debauch, and ſleep; the alarm, 


which was immediately ſpread by thoſe who 
eſcaped the firſt attack, ſoon rendered the con- 
fuſion general; the Roman trumpets which fe- 
ſounded through all the town, made it ſuppoſed 
that their whole army was entered. Marcellus 
touched with the miſery of this ſuperb city, about 
to be given up to pillage, could not contain his 
tears ; tears that do honour to humanity, when 
they flow into the boſom of victory. The ſoldiers 
wanted utterly to deſtroy it, Marcellus prevailed 
with them to be ſatisfied with pillaging ; which 
they did moſt effectually, and perhaps to this day 
no army ever met with ſo rich a booty. The 
capture of Syracuſe determined the ſurrender of 
Sicily; it became a ſecond time a Roman pro- 
vince; 
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vince; and if afterwards any troubles were raifed 
there, they were quelled as ſoon as they broke 
Out. 

The ruin of Saguntum, and Hannibal's ſuc- 
ceſſes in Italy, had not prevented the Romans 
keeping their footing in Spain. The year fol- 
lowing that which had been ſo very unfortunate 
to them, the two Scipio's, Publius and Cneus 
appeared at the head of an army, capable of fac- 
ing that of the Carthaginians: theſe two generals, 
connected by blood, by affection, by taleats and 
virtue, deſervedly enjoyed the higheſt reputation. 
Aſdrubal having received orders from Carthage, 
to carry his army into Italy, was in full march 
for it. The two brothers were ſenſible of the ne- 
ceſſity of preventing a junction between him and 
Hannibal; with this view they reſolved to hazard 
all, to oblige him to face about, or to conquer 
him. Aſdrubal waited for them, determined to 
accept it if they ſhould offer him battle. He did 
accept it, engaged with great valour, and was 
totally defeated. The action was fo fierce and 
the loſs on his ſide ſo great, that he gave up all 
thoughts of paſting into Italy. The news of this 
victory, ſo deciſive in its conſequences, was the 
firſt which conſoled the Romans for their misfor- 
tunes in Italy. 

Theſe ſucceſſes brought back to the Roman 
intereſt, thoſe with whom neither the eloquence, 
nor even the virtues of the Scipio's were able 
to prevail. A conſiderable body of Celtibe- 
rians, joined their army, * On the other hand, 
the Carthaginians received a re-inforcement of 
Numidian cavalry, under the command of a 
young African Prince of the higheſt hopes: this 
Vas 
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was Maſiniſſa, whoſe impetuous activity would 
not allow the Romans the leaft reſt, He ap- 
peared every where; he harraffed the enemy with- 
out reſpite, purſued them to their trenches, in- 
ſulted ſometimes even the advanced guards, who 
defended them : too young to ſee his own true in- 
tereſt, he deteſted the Romans whom he did not 
know, and ſerved with ardour the Carthaginians, 
who deceived him with falſe hopes. 

The Carthaginians had, at this time,“ three 
armies commanded by three ſeveral generals; 


the two Scipio's who were united, had it in their 


power to attack that which was neareſt to them ; ; 
their ſuperiority aſſured them of victory ; they 
feared Jeſt the other two, who could retire into 
places of difficult acceſs with which Spain abounds, 
ſhould lengthen out the war, which they were 
deſirous of putting an end to. They reſolved 


therefore to attack all three at once, and for this 
purpoſe they divided their forces, and marched 


at the ſame time againſt the three Carthaginian 
generals, 

Cneus Scipto had in his army thoſe Celtiberians 
who had renewed their alliance F with the Ro- 
mans ; the Carthaginian general who knew theſe 
people, had them ſounded, and purchaied their 
neutrality at ſuch a rate, that they did not heſi- 
tate to deſert the party they came to eſpouſe. In- 
tereſt was the ſoul of their conduct; beſides, as 


they did not declare againſt the Romans, they 


could not think they had any thing to reproach 
them with. Their deſertion determined the fate 
of this campaign. F Caeus in no condition to 

face 
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face the enemy he went to attack, was forced to 
remain on the defenſive, to avoid the plains, and 
to have recourle to all the arts of war, to enable 
him to re-join his brother. 

Publius Scipio, ſhut up in his camp, upon the 
point of wanting ſubſiſtence, was not in a hap- 
0 jer ſituation. If a detachment ever dared to ſtir 
out, Maſiniſſa quickly obliged them to return. 
There was not, 0 Livy,* a ſingle inſtant or any 

one place in which the enemy did not find him. 
5 Publius thus confined, had advice that Indibilis, 
= Aa Spaniſh prince, was on the point of joining the 
Ciarthaginians with a corps of 8000 men. The 
ſuperiority which this freſh ſuccour would have 
given them induced him to attempt one of thoſe 
= deſperate ſtrokes, of which the ſucceſs is wiſdom 
EZ or the failure imprudence. We ought, ſays Li- 
; vy, to aſcribe this reſolution only to his unhappy 
circumſtances. He provided for the ſecurity of 
his camp, and marched during the night againſt 
Indibilis. He met him, engaged him, had every 
advantage over him; when all at once the Nu- 
midian cavalry, headed without doubt by young 
Maſiniſſa, charged him briſkly on one ſide and 
© the Carthaginians on the other. Publius perform- 
ce in this dangerous criſis all that could be ex- | 
; pected of a general, when he received a mortal 
wound. What was yet more unfortunate in this 
accident, they were unable to conceal it from his 
ſoldiers, who ſaw him fall from his horſe and ex- 
pire. They loſt all courage, thought of nothing 
but flight, and the enemies who purſued them, 
The loſs of the Romans was ſtill greater in the 
purſuit than in the action; and poſſibly not a man 
would have ſurvived, had not night obliged the 
Carthaginians to ſuffer them to eſcape, 
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Publius defeated and ſlain, the Carthaginian 
3 marched without loſing a moment againſt 
11s brother Cneus, who was ignorant of all the 
diſaſters which had happened. He was at a loſs 
to conceive how Publius could ſuffer the enemy 
to join their forces againſt him, however he con- 


ducted matters ſo ſkilfully that he held out before 


them for a whole month; but forced to engage 
in the day and decamp in the night, to halt at 
ſuch poſts as mere chance afforded him, without 
the power of chooſing, he was at laſt ſurrounded 


on an eminence ſo bare, that he could not find 


wnerewithal to form an intrenchment ; the cir- 
cumference he occupied was furrounded by his 
baggage only. The Carthaginians attacked him, 
beat him, diſperſed the remains of his army, and 
he was himſelf killed in the battle. Rome la- 
mented the loſs of theſe great men, Spain regret- 
ted them, and even Carthage herſelf was touched 
at their unhappy fate. Beloved by their fellow- 
citizens, valued by the people whom they go- 
verned, equally eſteemed as well as feared by 
their enemies, no Romans before them, ſays Li- 
vy, ever ſet forth the beauty of the manners of 
Rome in ſo amiable a light, . 
The {ſcattered remains of theſe armies, ſo for- 


midable but a little while before, wandered with- 


out a reſource, without any object in view, or 
chief to direct them. The prudence of the Sci- 

10's had formed in Lucius Martius, a general 
capable of rallying and inſpiriting them. They 
knew him, they took pleaſure in inſtructing him, 
He had not the blood of the Patrician families, 
he was only bleſſed with their ſentiments and vir— 
rues: his family was of the order of knights. Mar- 
tius having collected the ſtragglers, was quickly 


at the head of a conſiderable body, to which he 


gave 
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gave hope and courage, He had the good luck 
to arriye with his corps at the camp of Publius 
Scipio, whoſe lieutenant, diſpirited, expected no- 
thing but chains or death. He offered to ſurren- 
der the command to him, which indeed was his 
right, as the general's lieutenant. The army 
forced him to keep it, and were perſuaded the 
Senate would approve their choice. Martius hav- 
ing attained the rank of general, ſtudied only 
how to deſerye it. Many of the fugitives were 
ſtill in the neighbourhood: he remained in his 


camp to give them time to join him. He was in- 


formed that Aſdrubal the ſon of Giſco was march- 
ing towards him, to cut off entirely the remnant 
of the Romans in Spain. He determined to give 
him battle, and communicated his reſolution to 
his officers and ſoldiers. Crics of deſpair for the 
death of the two Scipio's was all the anſwer he 
could obtain. He exhorted his troops to teſtify 
to their generals the ſincerity of the grief they felt 
for their loſs, by revenge, and not by weak fruit- 
leſs tears. In an inſtant they heard all the inſtru- 
ments of war in the enemy's army give the ſignal 


for battle. The Romans filled with indignation 


marched towards them with all the fury of reſent- 
ment and deſpair, The Carthaginrans who had 


reckoned they ſhould conquer by only ſhewing 


themſelves, were repulſed, broken, and routed on 


all ſides. The only difficulty Martius now met 


with was to reſtrain the courage he had inſpired: 
he did not wiſh to attack, but to remain on the 
defenſive. The ſoldiers enticed by the advantage 
broke their ranks in purſuing the enemy without 
caution; the new general was forced to put him- 
ſelf at the head of his troops, and to take away 


their ſtandards to oblige them to retreat. 


Some 
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Some time after this firſt ſucceſs,* Martius wax 
informed by his ſpies that the Carthaginians ob- 
ſerved no ſort of diſcipline in their camp; they 


had ſuch exceſſive confidence, that the officers 


upon guard were ſatisfied with ſending their arms 
to their poſts, inſtead of attending them in perſon. 
Martius propoſed to his army one of thoſe de- 
ſigns, the deſperateneſs of which makes them ea- 
gerly embraced by minds whole confidence one is 
poſſeſſed of. He attacked the Carthaginians in 
their camp, forced their intrenchments, totally 
defeated them, and killed 37,000 men: the fight 
laſted two days and two nights, By this action all 
the conſequence which the Carthaginians enjoyed 
in Spain, was reſtored to the Romans; a ſervice 
ſo much the more important, as it was what the 
Republic had no right to expect from one who 
was only a knight, if it be true indeed that Na- 
ture has any reſpect to rank in diſtributing ta- 
lents. Rome gratefully commemorated the obli- 
gations ſhe owed to Martius, by placing his buck- 
ler in the 8 near the ſtatues of their greateſt 
heroes. 

Martius reſigned the command to Claudius Ne- 
ro, F whom the Republic ſent into Spain in qua- 
lity of proconſul: this general diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf only by his blunders, the greateſt of which 

was ſuffering himſelf to be amuſed and deceived 
by Aſdrubal the ſon of Giſco. The Carthaginian 
ſhut up in defiles, out of which he had no poſſi- 
bility of eſcaping, promiſed the proconſul to eva- 
cuate all Spain, if he would permit him to do it. 
Several interviews under different pretences con- 
ſumed ſeveral days. The Carthaginian, of whom 
Nero had not the leaſt ſuſpicion, watched an oc- 

caſion 
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caſion to execute a ſcheme he had meditated: he 


ſaved himſelf and all his people by means of a 
fog, which concealed his march. Thus Nero was 
covered with ſhame where Martius would have 
been crowned with glory. Such, ſays Livy, was 
the ſtate of the Roman affairs in Spain. The an- 
cient allies who abandoned them in their misfor- 
tunes never returned, thoſe which they made af- 
terwards remained firm to them. I 

Thus much was judged neceſſary to be ſaid for 
the better underſtanding the following hiſtory. 
The reader by this preliminary diſcourſe will a- 
void the trouble of having recourſe to general 
hiſtorians, to inform himſelf of the ſituation of the 
affairs of the Roman republic in the ſeveral pro- 
vinces where ſhe was at war. If this is uſeleſs to 


the man of letters, it may at leaſt be neceſſary to 


the man of the world, to whom the ſciences are 


oftener an amuſement than an employment; but 


who are alſo intereſted in the portrait of the great 
man whoſe hiſtory is here offered them. 
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BOOK THE FIRST. 

3 Fins CoxxkLrus Scipio, diſtinguiſhed 
from the great men of his family by the ſurname | 
of Africanus, was born at Rome in the 517th - [ 
year from its foundation, 335 years before the 2 | 
birth of Chriſt. . f / | 
The Cornelian family, of which he was the | 

head, had ever joined abilities and virtues to the | 
glory of a pedigree, which loſt itſelf in antiquity. | 


Publius Cornelius his father, and Cneus his un- j 


cle, loſt their lives at the head of the armies of 0 
the Republic: the ſequel of this hiſtory will ſhow _ | 
how worthy Scipio was to inherit the name of 1 
theſe heroes. LO 
= Scipio was but eighteen * when he had the hap- | 
pineſs to diſtinguiſh himſelf by one of thoſe ſin. ; 
=} 55 Aaular 1 
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gular actions which do as much honour to the 
man as the hero. 

Publius Scipio his father permitted him to at- 
tend him in the firſt campaign he made againſt 
Hannibal in Italy; the Carthagenian and Roman 
armies met on the banks of the Teſinus, and the 
generals immediately joined battle. The Romans 


gave way on all ſides, and nothing could rally 


them.* Scipio who commanded in quality of 
conſul, in vain attempted every thing that could 
be expected from an able general ; he was himſelf 
on the point of being made priſoner, when his ſon 
whom he had placed on a neighbouring eminence, 
with a ſufficient guard, perceived his ſituation, 
The danger his father was in, would not ſuffer him 
to obey the injunction he had laid upon him, not 
to mix in the action: he ruſhed down at the head 
of his guard, whom he obliged to follow him, fell 
upon the enemy with all the impetuoſity of that 
courage which nothing could reſiſt, got to his fa- 
ther, diſengaged him from the hands of the Car- 
thagenians, and received from him, with embraces 
of the moſt lively tenderneſs, the glorious name 
of his deliverer. 

The conſul ordered a civic crown to be pre- 
ſented to his ſon ; the young Scipio ſufficiently re- 
warded by the action itſelf, refuſed to receive it. 
It is on occaſion of this refuſal that Pliny F makes 
this beautiful reflection on the materials of that 
crown, which conſiſted only of oaken branches. 
Other crowns were for the moſt part, ſays he, ei- 
ther compoſed of or enriched with the moſt fine 
and pure gold. The Romans thought it an af- 
front to humanity to offer any other reward than 
that of glory, to a man who ſaved the life of a 

man; 


* T. Liv, Polyb, f Pliny, b. 3, c. 12, 
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man; they would have bluſhed at mixing views 
of intereſt with an action ſo natural. | 

This event was ſufficient to rouſe the anion 
which a young Roman patrician would feel, and 
one of a name which encouraged him to aſpi pire 
to every thing. It was to Scipio only an incite- 
ment to ſeize every occaſion of ſignalizing him- 
ſelf, however dangerous. 

The conſternation of the ſoldiers, the officers, 
and the whole nation, after the loſs of the battle 
of Cannæ, was the firſt that offered itſelf. The 
young Scipio was the reſource of Rome in that 
dreadful day. He was only a tribune of a legion, 


and had retired with many other officers to Canu- 


ſium, which ſtill held out for the Romans. All 
unanimouſly elected him their chief until it ſhould 
be in their power to rejoin their ſuperior officers. 
He held a council in this capacity, to deliberate 
on the ſteps they ſhould take, when Publius the 
ſon of a conſular man, came to inform them of 
the moſt horrible news they could have to dread 


in the ſituation they were then in.“ *© You che- 
K riſh a fruitleſs hope,” ſays he to them, © you 


« deliberate in vain ; Rome is abandoned by her 
« own citizens. The chiefs of the beſt wor By: in 
« Rome, the heads of what remains of the Patri- 


„ cans, are at this inſtant aſſembled in Metellus's 


houſe, and take meaſures the very reverſe of 
yours; they are reſolved to quit Italy, and go 
with the remains of their fortunes to ſeek an 
* aſylum with ſome king allied to the republic.” 

The deſertion of the principal people of the na- 


tion, appeared to the aſſembly an evil yet more 


dreadful than even the loſs of the battle. They 
were for diſcuffing ſeveral opinions. Scipio roſe 
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up precipitately, and without hearing any thing; 
Such a raſcally deſign,” ſays he, is unworthy 
c of the leaſt deliberation ; conſultations are uſe- 
cc leſs, we muſt act; we muſt hazard all to ſave 
te the republic: let thoſe who regard the ſafety of 
© Rome follow me.” At theſe words he depart- 
ed, and went to the houſe of Metellus, where he 
was informed theſe young men were met toge- 
ther. He entered ſword in hand and his eyes 
{ſparkling with rage. © Is it you then, daſtardly 
© Romans,” ſays he, who have determined upon 
ce flight? I ſwear, and my whole ſoul makes the 
cc oath, that I will never abandon Rome, nor will 
6] ſuffer a ſingle citizen to deſert her. If ever 
t J ſhould be fo wretchedly baſe as to betray her, 
*© oh! great Jupiter, may you cruſh me in that 
te inſtant with a thunder- bolt, and with the ſame 
« ſtroke annihilate my family and all that belongs 
« to me! You, Cæcilius, added he, (he was the 


2 


* 


oY 


moſt conſiderable of the aſſembly) © and all of 


© you who hear me, I inſiſt that ye take the ſame 
« oath. If any one heſitates, let him be aſſured 
ce that this ſword is pointed en, at his 
ce breaſt. 

Scipio, ſays Livy, was another Hannibal to 


theſe mean deſerters of their country. The bold- 


neſs of his conduct and the firmnels of his fpeech, 
ſtruck them all at firſt with terror; but at laſt the 
ſentiment of valour and of love for Rome being 
rouſed, all ſwore to fight to the laſt gaſp, and ſur- 
rendered themſelves to the fortune and counſels 
of Scipio. Perhaps this recovery might be owing 


to the confidence which was generally placed in 


him at Rome from the notion of his miraculous 


birth, and intimate commerce with the gods. | 


However that was, Scipio remained at Canu- 


lium, with all he could collect of the broken re- 


mains 
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mains of the fineſt army Rome ever ſet on foot; 
and with theſe made head againſt the enemy. Mar- 
cellus who was employed in the ſame manner, hav- 
ing heard it, informed the ſenate, and ſent Scipio 
a reinforcement of 15,000 men. In a ſhort time 
he went there to take the command upon himſelf. 
The different parties of the Roman troops which 
ſtraggled up and down Italy without leaders, with- 
out plan, and without hopes, were inſenſibly col- 
lected to him, and quickly formed an army fit for 
a conſul. Thus it is that courage and prudence 
reftore the moſt deſperate and ruinous affairs. 
The event of the battle of Cannæ, added to that 
of the engagement of the Teſinus, acquired to 
Scipio the higheſt reputation a young man could 
pretend to. 
As ſoon as the republic had ſecured Italy, in 
oppoſing every where to Hannibal ſuch generals 
as were capable of checking him, ſhe thought of 
puſhing the war on with vigour 1n Sicily and 
Spain. The ſucceſs of the Carthagenian generals 
had ſubjected almoſt the whole of the latter of 
theſe provinces. Rome had no generals too great 
for the recovery of it, and merit ſolely determin- 
ed their appointment to an employ ſo difficult, 
Publius and Cneus Scipio, the father and uncle 
of him whoſe hiſtory we are now writing, were 
choſen by the republic to command the armies in 
Spain. Scipio's youth, the uncertainty of ſuc- 
ceſs, the fatigues of the journey, and perhaps a- 
bove all his boldneſs in fight, which bordered 
upon raſhneſs, would not ſuffer them to take him 
with them. Their prudence however, and mili- 
tary abilities, rendered the war in Spain more 
proſperous than they had even hoped; and their 
firſt campaigns, as may be ſeen in the Introduc- 
tion, were altogether victorious. 
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It was under favour of this ſucceſs that Lucius 
Scipio, Publius's elder brother, propoſed himſelf 
for the Edileſhip.* He was poſſeſſed of all the 
qualities which could entitle him to it, birth and 
age, the only qualifications neceſſary towards the 
obtaining it. One thing only he ſtill wanted, in 
ſpite of the pains his mother took for his advance- 
ment during the abſence of his father, the affec- 
tions of the people. Whulſt the Romans eagerly 
expreſſed their regard for Publius, the younger 
brother, they gave no mark of it to Lucius, His 
mother nevertheleſs ardently wiſhed he might be 
named Edile ; for this purpoſe to her ſolicitations 
ſhe added prayers and ſacrifices. _ 

Publius, hurt as much as his mother with the 
difficulties their deſigns met with, artfully pro- 
poſed to her an expedient which he had a mind to 
try to procure the accompliſhment of her wiſhes. 
Behold, ſays he to her, I have already ſeveral 
times had the ſame dream ; I fancied that my bro- 
ther and I were made Ediles, and that afterwards 
preſenting ourſelves to you, you tenderly embra- 
ced us. The heart of a mother gave itſelf up with 
all its fondneſs, to ſo flattering an idea. Would 
God, ſhe anſwered, would God, I might ſee that 
happy day! It you pleaſe, mother, continued Sci- 
pio, we will try for it; the people love me, and 
I will offer myſelf with my brother. His mother 
conſented, ſuppoſing his intention to be rather 
the effect of his affection, than any ſettled reſo- 
lution. 

Scipio however ordered a robe, ſuch as was 
worn by candidates for employments. According 
to law he was too young for the Edileſhip ; but 
he was adored by the people, whoſe hearts he 
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gained by his complaiſant behaviour, and by a 
natural air of grandeur, which fat ſo eaſy on him 
that he did not ſeem to know it: he judged that 
for all the objection to his age, he might affure 
himſelf of the marks of good-will which the peo- 
ple and nobles ſhewed him. 

On the day of election he went and placed him- 
ſelf with a modeſt confidence in the line of can- 
didates. His ſtature, his deportment, his figure, 
the ſweetneſs of his looks, the beauty of his locks, 
BS the brightneſs of his youth, the hopes which the 
= virtues he had already ſhewn, all prepoſſeſſed 
Ss them in his favour. 
| The tribunes of the people, ever ready to ac- 
cuſe the patricians of a ſpirit of pride and inde- 
pendence, loudly condemned this raſh ſtep of Sci- 

pio: they declared they would never approve of 
his election; and with much eloquence ſhewed 
that it was unprecedented for any one to demand 
the Edileſhip, without being of the age preſcribed 
by the laws. They concluded with a decree that 
Scipio was ineligible on account of that defect 
only. 

The ſucceſs of the firſt ſteps in life often fix a 
man's reputation; the circumſtance was a very de- 
licate one for a young man anxious to riſe. If it 


10 was dangerous to oppole the tribunes, it was no 
er leſs ſo to give way to them. 
er Scipio had made theſe reflections; but having 
5. cait his eyes round the aſſembly, he perceived 
them favourably diſpoſed towards him, therefore 
vas he reſolved to perſiſt in his proceeding. He com- 
ing pletely determined the people by ſaying, It is not 
but for you, Tribunes, it is for the Roman Knights, it 
he is for the people to pronounce, whether I am eh- 
ned gible to the office of Edile; I ſhall be old enough 


if I am fo well beloved as to be appointed, It is 
[+ | clear 
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clear that this anſwer was full of haughtineſs, but 
it was flattering to the people always fond of riſ- 
ing merit. The Tribunes having colle&ed the 
votes, had the mortification to ſee Scipio named 
almoſt unanimouſly with his brother. By this he 
obtained the higheſt mark of favour and diſtinc- 
tion he could poſſibly hope for at his age. 

Scipio's dream which his mother had publiſhed 
abroad, followed by fo immediate and happy an 
effect, made him generally paſs for a man favour- 
ed with a ſpecial communication with the gods. 
He did not oppoſe this ſuperſtitious credulity; 
and in this part of his conduct Polybius finds a 
= reſemblance between him and Lycurgus : 

r it was not, ſays he, by religiouſly conſulting a 
prieſteſs of Apollo, that Lycurgus eſtabliſhed his 
laws in Lacedemon, neither was it by dreams and 
augurs that Scipio formed his deſigns; but both 
knew that the generality of men dread the dan- 
gers that attend extraordinary projects, and do 
not eaſily give into them unleſs you flatter them 
with hopes of the ſpecial aſſiſtance of heaven. In 
whatever Lycurgus propoſed, he conſtantly ap- 
peared only as the interpreter of the Pythian ; a 
character which increaſed his conſequence as it 
made him more worthy of credit. Scipio (a) in 
ſuffering the Romans to believe that heaven was a 
party 1n all his deſigns, inſpired them with greater 
zeal, confidence, and courage, than they would 
ever have had without it. 

It is not known in what province Scipio was at 
firſt employed, and hiſtory relates nothing extra- 
ordinary of him from the time of the battle of 
Cannz until he came to be commander in chief. 
All we know 1s, that eight years after he loſt his 
father and uncle, who ended their lives as great 


generals, each of them being killed at the head ot 
: his 


(a) Note I. 
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his army ; they left -Scipio, who was not then a- 
bove three and twenty, only their examples to in- 
ſtruct him, and their reputation to aſſiſt him in 
ſoliciting the employments his birth gave him a 
title to. 

Cato ſirnamed the Cenſor, who was employed 
in Spain when the two Scipio's were ſlain, was an 
ambitious, bold, philoſophic citizen, and prote&- 
ed by Fabius, at that time a perſon of the firſt 
conſequence in Rome. Though his conduct was 
irreproachable, the ſenate did not chooſe to truſt 
him with the command 1n Spain. 
The taking of Capua by the Romans had for- 
ced Hannibal to abandon Italy. As ſoon as this 
dreaded enemy ſuffered the ſenate to breathe, the 
firſt thing attended to at Rome was the re-eſta- 
bliſhment of their affairs in Spain. Claudius Ne- 
ro, who commanded there, did not at all anſwer 
their expectations. The ſenate diſſatisfied with 
his conduct, aſſembled to give him a ſucceſſor. 
But who could be compared to the two Scipio's ? 
Who could flatter himſelf, that he ſhould be ra- 
ther more able or more fortunate ? Theſe reflec- 
tions checked the moſt aſpiring. Not one of the 
ſenators had the courage to ſolicit ſo difficult a 
command, even the ſenate itſelf would not appoint 
a general to ſo very important and hazardous a 
ſtation ; the choice was referred to the people, and 
and an aſſembly called for that purpoſe. 
All the ſenators maintained, at the convoca- 


at Wa tion, the ſame conduct they had adopted in the 
'a- WE ſenate-houſe. No one demanded the poſt, to 
of = which each wiſhed to make the nomination. The 
ef. = whole diſcourſe of the aſſembly turned upon the 
= = Virtues and misfortunes of the two Scipio's ; they 
ea 3 


lamented them ſtill, with the ſame regret as if 
they had but that inſtant received the news of their 
- death ; 
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death; and the people ſhared in the grief of the 
patricians: they fixed their eyes, one by one, on 
the ſenators moſt worthy of confidence, and 
filently waited for ſome one to be propoſed. It 
is evident that this backwardneſs ſo general and 
ſo obſtinate, was an inconteſtible proof of the diſ- 
mal ſituation the affairs of Spain were reduced to, 
by the death of the Scipio's. 

Scipio, barely twenty-four *, encouraged; ra- 
ther than daunted at the difficulties, had the bold- 
neſs, or to ſpeak more properly the patriotiſm, to 
take upon himſelf ſo heavy a burthen : eager to 
revenge his blood, his name, and his country, he 
offered himſelf for the command in Spain. In ſpite 
of the luſtre of his reputation, his youth for ſome 
time kept the ſuffrages in ſuſpence, but at length 
his zeal, his valour, natural refentment for the 
death of a father and an uncle, ſlain in that coun- 
try of which he claimed the command, decided 
in his favour : the ſenate and the people complied 
with his requeſt, and he was elected to go to Spain 
in quality of proconſul. 

We may juſtly be ſurpriſed that fo wiſe a re- 
public ſhould give the conduct of ſo important a 
war to-ſo-young a general. But it was great in 
Rome to teach the reſt of the world by her ex- 
ample, that talents and virtue are a diſpenſation 
for age which a government ought ever to con- 
firm. Theſe were the ſteps by which Scipio role 
to a command, at a time of life in which the patri- 
cians themſelves filled only the loweſt ſubaltern 
employments. _ 1 

Scipio had the moſt powerſul reaſons not to 
defer his departure for Spain; Cato ꝗ diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf there every day, and ſeemed to canvals en 

| tne 


* An. R. 541. Ante C. 211. + Plut. in M. Cato. 
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the command, rather by his conduct, than ſolici- 


tations. This Roman, famous for the auſterity of 
his manners, had as much ambition as virtue; his 


ſtrict ſtoiciſm allowed it, provided he coveted. 
high employments, only to be ſtill more uſeful to 
his country. All Spain was in the power of the 
Carthaginians; it was doubtleſs a fine oppor- 


tunity to raiſe himſelf reputation. We ma 

judge, from the reluctance with which Cato left 
it, that he had well-founded hopes of remaining 
there. However, he quitted it as ſoon as he knew 
that Scipio was appointed to the command, and 


marched towards Italy with an eſcort of five bat- 


talions of foot and five hundred horſe. * 
Many of the Spaniſh ſtates who had taken 
part F with the Carthaginians attempted to op- 


poſe his paſſage ; he either routed or ſubdued 


them. In one of their towns he found ſix hundred 
Roman deſerters; he was inexorable, and whether 


from zeal for the re-eſtabliſhment of diſcipline or _ 


from the natural ſeverity of his temper, he rigor- 
ouſly executed every one of them. | 

Scipio met him, and regretting the loſs of fix 
hundred diſciplined veterans, could not help re- 


proaching him with the ſacrifice he had made to 
his ſpleen at leaving Spain. Cato undoubtedly 


thought he perceived ſome haughtineſs in theſe 
reproaches. Scipio was of one of the firſt families 
in Rome; Cato, if I may uſe the expreſſion, was 
the firſt of his: he did not conceal his ſenſibility, 
and ſternly anſwered Scipio, that talents and vir- 
tue never would be ſo highly eſteemed at Rome, 
as when thoſe who had the advantage of birth 
were anxious to prevent mew men excelling them; 
and when on their part, the others ſhould exert 

themſelves 


s Plut. in M. Cato. + Anno R. 542. Ante C. 210. 
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themſelves to vie with the nobles for the honours 
of command. 

Cato on his return to Rome laid before the 
ſenate, the plans he had formed for the recovery 
of Spain. Fabius, whole prudence was miſtruſtful 
of Scipio's youth, and who had perhaps alſo ſome 
little jealouſy of the reputation of the father and 
uncle, gave him the moſt marked approbation, 
and prevailed with the ſenate to adopt them. In 
conſequence of this, Scipio received orders to 


conform entirely to them: A reftraint or ſub- 


jection, as dangerous to the ſtate as it was diſ- 
treſſing and humiliating to the general. Scipio 
loſt no time to unſhackle himſelf by ſucceſs, and 
to oblige the ſenate to permit him to be maſter 
of the plan as well as of the execution. Thus it 
is that the enmities of individuals affect public 
affairs, with which however the public good re- 
quires they ſhould have no connection. 

The young proconſul being arrived in Spain, 
his firſt care was to examine how mens' tem- 
pers were affected towards him; Martius, whom 


he had ever been attentive to bind to him by 


every diſtinction and mark of eſteem, was very 
ferviceable in this buſineſs. He would poſſibly 
with much repugnance have made a ſacrifice to 
any other general of the command of an army, 
which the republic owed ſolely to his zeal and 

ins; but the name of Scipio was to him ſo dear, 
ſo reſpectable, the character of the proconſul was 
already ſo great, the extent of his genius which 
Martius ſaw in ſpite of his youth and his modeſty, 


gave him ſuch extraordinary hopes, that he de- 


ſcended without uncaſineſs from his former rank, 
to that of lieutenant to the heir of the name and 
the valour of his old commanders. He commu- 


nicated to Scipio, with that military franknels, 
which 
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which neither knows nor wiſhes to deceive, all 
the obſervations and reflections he had made on 
the preſent condition of Spain. 
The Carthaginians, confident in their ſuperio- 
rity, hardly kept any terms with the people of 
Spain; if the execution of treaties appeared in- 
convenient to them, they made no ceremony of 
violating their engagements. The conditions on 
which they had entered into the alliance were al- 
tered ; each day brought freſh inſtances of fur- 
ther injuſtice and repeated outrages. A conduct 
fo iniquitous and imprudent ſoon alienated their 
affections. Several of the Spaniſh princes con- 
cluded new treaties with the Romans, and thoſe 
who ſtill held with the Carthaginians only waited 
for ſome fortunate enterprize of the proconſul to : 
abandon them entirely. * 4 34 1 
Scipio perceiving that the ſeverity and ill faith 
of the Carthaginians had driven the people to the | 
very point. of having that averſion for them, to | 
which he aimed by his own conduct to bring 
them, thought it proper to take advantage of a 
criſis ſo favourable to his deſigns. He aſſembled 
his army, and acquainted them with the com- | 
= plaints of the natives againſt the Carthaginians. | 
= © It is done, ſoldiers,” ſays he, „our enemies 
= © have fallen into the very error we wiſhed, they 
have by their injuſtice drawn on themſelves 1 
« the hatred of the natives, they are on the point | 
of being deſerted by their allies, who in them 
* have found only tyrants ; theſe allies will aban- 
don them to become our friends. Conceive 
- = © hopes then worthy of yourſelves, dare to at- 


> © tack your foes, and you will moſt aſſuredly | 
d 7 * beat them. All Spain longs far the ſway of | 
| : 4 | : « the | 
;, = N 


* T. Liv. Polyb. 
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etc the republic; you will in this war have as many 
« friends as there are inhabitants. It is the ſon 
* of a general whom you ſaw unhappily fall, who 
« exhorts you this day to reſume your former ar- 
«« dour; be Roman ſoldiers, and you ſhall ſee 
that the ſon of Scipio is worthy of the blood 
<« which runs in his veins; you recollect in me 
his features, his air, and his manner, I truſt you 
« will alſo perceive him in my courage, and zeal 
« for my country. 

The misfortunes of the foregoing campaigns 
had occaſioned a general conſternation; the firſt 
and moſt important object was to ſtop the pro- 
greſs of this evil, by remedies as ſpeedy as effi- 
cacious. Before he undertook any thing, Scipio 
reſolved to reſtore by degrees the confidence of 
his troops, and to perſuade them that to conquer 
they had only to engage. 

The miſunderſtanding and diviſions among the 
Carthaginians gave him great hopes of ſucceſs. 
They had at that time three generals, each of 
whom commanded a diſtinct body of troops. 
Mago was beyond the pillars of Hercules, among 
the people called Conians. Afdrubal the ſon of 
Giſco was encamped on the banks of the Tagus, 
near its mouth; and the other Aſdrubal, who is 
not diſtinguiſhed from the ſon of Gifco, and from 
Aſdrubal the brother of Hannibal, by any fir- 
name, carried on a ſiege in Carpetania.* 

The opinion of the principal officers was to at- 
tack the army which lay neareſt, and as ſoon as 
that was defeated, to march directly for the others; 
but Scipio who had deſigns more ſure, and better 
concerted, repreſented to them, that in attacking 
one of theſe armies the other two would nc 

ately 
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ately join; and that therefore inſtead of forcing 
them to ſuch a ſtep, it was neceſſary to take ad- 
vantage of their ſeparation, and the diſtance they 


were aſunder. However expeditious they might 


be, they were at leaſt ten days march one from 
the other: Scipio was well informed of the dif- 
tance between them. What he molt of all dread- 


ed was a junction; he had but barely rwenty-five 


thouſand foot, and ten thouſand horſe; and the 
Carthaginians were ſtronger by one half; ſo that, 
without engaging, they would have been able, by 
keeping cloſe at his heels, to hem him in, and 
make a priſoner of him in his own camp, as was 
the caſe with his father and uncle. 

Inaction was however no leſs dangerous to a 
young general with troops who were eager to re- 
ſent former affronts.* Scipio's intent was not to 
remain ſo long; he had formed his plan, and 
taken as much care to conceal] it, even from his 
moſt intimate confidents, as to conduct it well. 
They returned conſtantly to the charge, to per- 


ſuade him to attack the Carthaginians, and they 


pointed out to him, almolt a certain victory; but 
he was ſatisfied with hearing with attention, and 
ſeemingly with approbation, all their counſel, 
without making any ule of it. 

The time for the opening of his project arrived. 
Ever ſince his coming into Spain, he had inceſ- 
ſantly inquired, as well of the old troops as of 
the inhabitants of the country, into the lituation, 
the ſtrength, and garriſon of Carthagena, which 
the ancients called New Carthage: he made theſe 
inquiries in ſo careleſs a manner, that every body 
took it for the effect only of common curioſity, 
which led him to be inquiſitive about the chief 

Vor. I. G city 
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city of a province. He was but a few days march 
from it, and he had the Iberus to croſs in his 
way. Carthagena was thegrand arſenal and gene- 
ral magazine of the Carthaginians. It was the 
town of the greateft importance in Spain, becauſe 
it was the only port capable of receiving a fleet; 
it was conveniently fituated for landing ſupplies 
from, and keeping, up a communication with 
Africa, Arms, proviſions, money, all were laid 
up here, as in a moſt ſecure aſylum. Notwith- 
ſtanding the importance of the place, the enemy 
blinded by a ſpirit of raſh ſecurity, had been ſo 
imprudent as to leave in it a very weak and ina- 
dequate garriſon, conſiſting at the moſt of not 
above a thouſand men. Scipio well informed of 
all theſe particulars, reſolved to attempt it by 
furpriſe. 

Hie left Marcus Silanus, one af his heutenants, 
on the banks of the Iberus with three thouſand 
men, to guard his camp and its environs; he 
moved ſuddenly, * and croſſed the river with his 
army, totally ignorant of their deſtination: their 
anxiety ſoon ceaſed, when after ſeven days march, 
they found themſchves under the walls of Car- E. 
rhagena. Scipio had taken his meaſures ſo judi- 
ciouſly, that in the inſtant of his arrival, Lælius 
alſo inveſted the place with his fleet by ſea, and 
while the inhabitants fancied themſelves in the 
moſt perfect ſecurity, they were ſurrounded by 
the Romans both by land and water. 

If Scipio knew how to employ the great talent: 
nature had endowed him with, he was likewiſe : 
full as expert at taking advantage of the foibles 
of others, to gain his point. The enterpriſe : 
was great, but it might ſtartle the Romans by WT 1 

ics 
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its very grandeur. Carthagena was defended by 
its ſituation ; it was better peopled than the other 
- KT towns in Spain; and the inhabitants might become 
e ſeoldiers. He was fearful his army might make 0 
e theſe reflections and be alarmed by them, he 

therefore had recourſe to the marvellous, to con- 
firm and animate his troops. He was acquainted 
with the ſuperſtitious turn of his countrymen, he 
knew how much the Romans were affected with. 
prodigies, he determined to take advantage of it, 
he paraded his troops and related to them an ap- 
parition of Neptune, which had aſſured him of the 
ſucceſs of the ſiege. © Your courage, ſoldiers, 
ce the hope of mural crowns, the proſpect of re- 
« wards and an immenſe booty, muſt doubtleſs 
« engage you to attack Carthagena, with a firn- 
« neſs worthy of yourſelves. This firmneſs alone 
(„ can give you the victory, but a more ſacred 
EZ © and more powerful motive will animate you on 
e this occaſion; the god Neptune appeared to me 
ee this night: Go, ſays he, in expreſs terms, go, 
2 © attack without fear, this redoutable town, I 
e will inſure you the conqueſt of it, you ſhall be 
E © ſenſible in the heat of the action of the aiding | 
e preſence of a god, who intereſts himſelf in the | | 
glory of your nation.” * 
All immediately called out for ladders to mount 
to the aſſault; the ardour with which they ad- 


* 


by vanced is not to be deſcribed, they ſeemed to 
have heard the god himſelf ſpeak by the mouth 
nts ol his miniſter. Mago the governor of the place 
vide did for its defence, all that could be expected of | 
les a2 brave man and an experienced commander; he fn 
riſe augmented his garriſon with two thouſand young | 
by men picked from the ſtrongeſt and molt active N 
s G 2 in l 
i : * F. Liv. Polyb. 
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in the town, he poſted them at the gate fronting 

the Roman camp and army, and notwithſtandin 
the inequality of numbers, they had the boldneis 
to make ſeveral bloody ſallies. On one fide they 
fought for the preſervation of the wealth of the 
country, which was lodged in Carthagena ; on the 
other, for the glory of having part in an action 
the god of the fea had taken under his own im- 
mediate protection: all with equal eagerneſs and 
obſtinacy. The Carthaginians were animated by 
the voice and preſence of their fellow-citizens, 
their wives and children,“ who exhorted them to 
die like brave men rather than give way. The 
Romans engaged under the eye of the proconſul, 
who was preſent wherever the danger was greateſt, 
and the advantage was long diſputed with equal 
courage on both ſides. 
During this engagement, there was one much 
more bloody between thoſe who attacked, and 
thole who defended the walls. f It was dreadful 
to behold ſo many brave men vieing who ſhould 
periſh firſt. Hardly were the ladders fixed when 
the impatience of the ſoldiers overloading them, 
they broke, and thoſe who had mounted to the 
aſſault fell down the whole height of the wall, 
upon ſuch as were able to bear the weight. The 
inhabitants caſt from the walls great ſtones and 
beams, which overſet and cruſhed whatever ſtood 
in their way: theſe wretches were hardly down, 
but other ſoldiers ran to replace them. The 
death of their comrades, the deſire of revenge, 
the ſhame of yielding to the Carthaginians, ſhut 
their eyes to danger, and their hearts to fear, the 
greater the danger the greater was their ardour 
to face it, the greater the glory of ſurmounting it. 
Night 


Anno R. 542. Ante, C. 210, T. Liv. Polyb. 
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Night alone was able to put an end to a combat 
TX fo obftinate, and a ſtop to the blood which ran on 
all ſides, and which they ſeemed prodigally la- 
F £2 viſh of. | 
The ſecond day of the aſſault, the animoſity 
> MT was ſtill greater, and the Romans Joſt vaſt num- 
vers. Scipio who had foreſeen it, pretending to 
be repulſed by ſo vigorous a reſiſtance, ordered to 
4 Me found a retreat at mid-day ; they doubted not at 
y [Me Carthagena but that the loſs of his beſt ſoldiers 
s, had obliged him to alter his purpoſe, and that he 
o had abandoned an enterprize which they already 
ix [WT looked upon as the effect of a moſt inconſiderate 
temerity. Shouts of joy were heard from the 
walls, the Carthaginians inſulted the Roman ſol- 
diers in the moſt contemptuous terms; theſe re- 
lunctantly obeyed the order to retreat, and fretted 
that the prey was thus ſnatched out of their hands. 
They knew not the ſecret motive of their general's 
conduct; he ſecured the victory by ſeeming to 
2 deprive them of it. The men who had been en- 
gaged in the morning were fatigued, and their 
numbers conſiderably diminiſhed ; Scipio order- 
ed freſh and compleat troops to be in readineſs on 
= the firſt ſignal, and made the laſt deciſive attempt, 
on which the capture of the town depended. 
On the caſt and ſouth Carthagena was waſhed 
by the fea, on the weſt and part of the ſouth it 
was defended by a kind of lake of different 
The [WE depths, according to the ebb and flow of the 
ge, tide, which was obſerved to be at regular hours 
hut cvery day. When the water in the lake began to 
the ebb, Scipio commanded five hundred men to be 
our ready to aſſault the town on the fide covered by 


7 it. che lake; they came there when the height of the 
ioht water was almoſt level with the banks: by de- 


Lrees it ſubſided and the lake became inſenſibly 
BH - i. fordable, 
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fordable. All the Romans ignorant of the com- 
munication of the lake with the fea, by which 


through long windings the water returned, cried 
out a miracle, and took this event for a fare and 


therefore only ro execute the will of the Deity 
upon a town which they no longer doubted he 
meant to give up to the Romans. Courage ſup- 
ported by a ſpirit of ſuperſtition ever blind and 
cruel, knows no dangers which it will not attempt 
to ſurmount; the Carthaginians who guarded the 
gate oppoſite the camp being forced, thoſe who 
defended the walls, ſurpriſed in a quarter from 
which they had not ſuſpected an attack, loſt in- 
ſtantly all courage, and were obliged at laſt Co 
yield to ſuperior "force. On the fide of the lake Ts 
the walls were covered with Romans, on the camp 
fide the gate was broken down, and Carthagena 
ſaw herſelf in a moment filled with conquerors. 
Nothing now remained to be carried but the 
citadel. Scipio at the head of a thouſand men 
marched to the attack without giving the ardour 
and confidence of his ſoldiers time to cool. Mago 
who had retreated into it, thought at firſt of mak- 
ing ſome reſiſtance ; but the enemy being 1n pol- 
ſeſfion of the town, and his troops but few, what 
could he hope from a reſiſtance as raſh as it 
would have bcen fruitleſs? He therefore deter- 
mined to ſurrender, ſent to capitulate with Scipio 
who granted him his life, and ſurrender ed the ci 


tadel to the Romans. 


As ſoon as Scipio was maſter of the town, be 
ave orders that all who were found in arms 
ſhould be put to death without exception, until 1 
ſignal was given for ſtopping t the carnage, a com- 
mon 


T. Liv. Polyb. 
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mon cuſtom with the Romans in ſacking towns 
taken by aſſault, intended to terrify all who might 


be tempted to ſtand the riſk of ſuch an attack; 


the ſignal being given it all ceaſed. Scipio how- 
ever allowed the ſoldiers the pillage he had pro- 
miſed them, and it was immenſe in a place which 


contained the plunder of all Spain, and alſo much 


of the riches of Africa.“ | 

All was brought to the ſquare and given up to 
the military Tribunes to be diſtributed to the 
army, who divided it with great juſtice and impar- 


tiality. Thoſe who were not preſent in the ac- 


tion, being ſick or on other duty, had each their 
ſhare; all was ſold by auction, and the money 
ariſing from the ſale diſtributed equally to each 
legion. As to the ſums which were found in 
gold or ſilver, they were delivered to the queſtors 
to be put in the public treaſury; they amounted 
to ſix hundred talents, which, added to four hun- 
dred Scipio had brought from Italy, enabled him 
to ſupport without inconvenience the immenſe 


expence of a foreign war. 


When Scipio had got rid of theſe cares, con- 


2 ſequent upon a victory which required his imme- 
> diate attention, he gave audience to the wife of 


Mandonius, brother of Indibilis, who was among 
the priſoners. This princeſs caſt herſelf at his feet 
as ſoon as ſhe ſaw him, and with tears intreated 
him to have a little more reſpect for her and her 
attendants than the Carthaginians had ſhewn her. 
She was a woman of a mature age, and bore in 
her countenance thoſe marks of a greatneſs of ſoul 
which no misfortunes could efface. Scipio touch- 
ed with her behaviour, demanded in what thoſe, 


to whom ſhe had been entruſted, had failed to- 


G 4 wards 


* Polyb. + Anno R. 542. Ante C. 210. 
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wards her, and whether they had not treated her 
with all the reſpe& due to her rank. While ſhe 
remained filent, Scipio called for thoſe who had 
the charge of her before he had taken Tarragona, 
and aſked them if they had refuled her any thing 
ſhe defired: they aſſured him the Carthaginians 
had prevented all her wants and all her wiſhes. 
She threw herſelf at his feet a ſecond time with- 
out ſpraking, but he raiſing her up, aſſured 
her he would give ſuch ſtrict orders that ſhe 
ſhould have nothing to deſire. © You don't 
« underſtand my complaints, O Scipio,” ſays 
ſhe, © as you ſeem to think they regard ne- 
« ceſſaries only.” Scipio having caſt his eyes 
upon the ladies of her ſuite, whoſe beauty was 
equal to their youth, apprehended her meaning. 
« Be ſatisficd,“ ſays he tenderly, and taking her 
by the hand, © that the ladies your attendants 
« need not be under the leaſt apprehenſion, I 
« ſhall have the ſame regard for you and them 
« as I would for my children and my own ſiſters. 


La) 


« I give you my honour, have not the leaſt diffi. 
cc dence of thoſe about you, I will be anſwerable 


« for them to whoſe care J entruſt you.” 

The victory had like to have been fatal to the 
whole army; two foldiers who were ſaid to have 
firſt aſcended the walls of the town, contended 
warmly for the mural crown: they were mutually 


ſupported by the officers and men of their ſeveral 


legions; the diſpute went ſo far that Scipio was 
obliged ta appoint officers to decide it: but the 
Nownels and uncertainty of a judicial deciſion are 


not made for military quarrels, they were on the 


point of coming ta blaws. Scipio put an end 

to the diſturbance by decreeing a mural crown to 
each, aſſuring the army that he found upon ſtrict 

enquiry, the two claimants had mounted the.wall 

in the very ſame inſtant, 

Having 
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Having got rid of this danger he encountered 
another“ much more delicate and difficult to be 
reſiſted. A party of his men hoping to catch him 
in a ae the greateſt men are but too ſub- 
ject to, brought to Scipio a young Spaniſh lady 
of quality, of ſuch ſtriking beauty that ſhe 
charmed all beholders. Scipio was of an age in 
which the paſſions exert their empire with almoſt 
irreſiſtible force, he was ſeven and twenty, his 
perſon noble and amiable; his ſoldiers doubted 
not but he would be ſenſible to the charms of 
this young beauty; they thought they preſented 
him with an ineſtimable treaſure. © You are 


cc not miſtaken, ſoldiers,” ſays he to them, fond- 
ly viewing the young Spaniard, © behold a pre- 


« ſent the moſt acceptable you could have made 
te me at any other time; but taken up with the 


« cares of my command, I have not a moment to 


« give to pleaſures.” 

Having afterwards received ſome account of 
this young captive, who with her mother was 
bathed in tears, he learnt that ſhe was promiſed 
in marriage to a young prince of Spain named 
Allucio, whom ſhe loved, and who ſighed for her 
alone. He ſent to enquire for Allucio, together 
with the young lady's relations. Youn 
prince,“ ſays he, © I know the regard this 


( loyely girl has for you, I allo am acquainted 
= © with your paſſion for her; ſhe has been in ſafe 


* hands ever ſince ſhe has been in my power, 
and I now reſtore her to you as fond, as faith- 
“ful, and as worthy of you as the was before ſhe 


came under my protection; J am delighted in 


having it in my power to contribute to ſo ſweet 
# an union, upon which the happineſs of both 
« depends; 


. T. Ei. 
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« depends; truſt J do each of you ſuch a ſer- 


« vice as gives me a right to expect ſome return, 
c and I expect that henceforwards you will become 
« friends to the Roman people. If what I now 
« qo for you raiſes in your minds any favourable 
« idea of me, believe that Rome is wholly peo- 
ce pled with citizens who would all do the fame 
< in the ſame circumſtances.” 

Allucio aftoniſhed wirh admuration, graſped 
Scipio's hands, beſeeching the gods to aſſiſt his 
weak voice, in expreſſing the feelings and deſires 
of his heart to repay the immenſe obligations he 
owed him. He had judged of the Romans by 
the Carthaginians, he thought them as rapacious; 
and in this perſuaſion had brought all his treaſures 
with him, to redeem his greateſt treaſure, his 
love. Scipio long perſiſted to refuſe them, but as 
Allucio ſtill preſſed his acceptance, he conſented 
they ſhould lay them down; “ but it is only,” 
added he, © that I may be permitted to preſent 
c them to your bride, and that they may be 
© looked upon as part of her fortune, as much 
&« as if ſhe had received them from her own 
« family.” 

After much friendly diſpute the Spaniſh prince's 
generoſity was obliged to ſubmit to Scipio's, he 
therefore acquieſced and returned home with the 
young princeſs, publiſhing together the praiſes 
of their benefactor. © He is not a mere man,” 
faid they, © to all they met, or if he is he equals 
ce the gods in grandeur and elevation of ſenti- 
c ment; he triumphs over his enemies by his 
« arms, and when he has ſubdued them he en- 
<« gages their affections by his kindneſſes. He 
returned oon after to rejoin Scipio at the head of 
aà corps of cavalry of fourteen hundred men, and 
never 
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never left him during the continuance of the war 
in Spain. , ; 

Allucio not ſatisfied with theſe proofs of his 


zeal, wiſhed to record his own gratitude and Sci- 


pio's generoſity, by a teſtimony which might con- 
vey both the one and the other to proſperity; 
with this view he cauſed a votive ſhield to be 
made, on which he was repreſented receiving 
from Scipio's hands the young princeſs to whom 
he was engaged. I have ſeen this memorial, 
as remarkable as it is valuable, in the king's ca- 
binet of medals, where it is at this day, after hav- 
ing lain almoſt nineteen hundred years in the 
river Rhone, where 1t 1s certain Scipio's baggage 
was loſt on his return from Spain to Italy. This 
ſhield was found by a very extraordinary acci- 
dent in the year 1659; it contains forty-ſix marks 
of pure ſilver, which is worth about thirteen hun- 


dred livres of our (French) money; it is twenty- 


fix inches in diameter. The plain uniform taſte 
which reigns through the whole deſign, in the 
attitudes and the contours, ſhews the ſimplicity 
of the arts in thoſe days, when they avoided all 
foreign ornaments to be the more attentive to 
natural beauties. 

Scipio by theſe actions gave proofs of his pru- 
dence, his virtue, and his diſintereſtedneſs; he 
delayed giving inſtances of his clemency only till 
occaſions offered of ſhewing them; the hoſtages 
detained by the Carthaginians for the fidelity of 
the neighbouring nations at Carthagena, afforded 
him one. He ordered them before him, and ad- 
dreſſed them with gentleneſs and good-breeding; 
he exhorted them not to repine at their ſituation, 
he added he intended to give them their liberty, 
and that they might inform their families of it; 
put that he expected as a grateful return, that their 

; 5 ſeveral 
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ſeveral ftates ſhould enter into alliances with the 
republic; that he ardently wiſhed it, and that 
they might acquaint their friends and relations, 


he impatiently waited their coming to conclude 


them with him. When he had finiſhed his dif. 
courſe he cauſed the younger of both ſexes to ap- 
proach him, and loaded them with preſents ſuit- 


able to their different ages and ſexes. Thus did 


Scipio avail himſelf of nis firſt victory in Spain. 
The virtues he exhibited excited more of love and 
eſteem in all hearts than his arms did of fear and 
admiration. 

Laſtly, he called for the inhabitants whoſe lives 
had bees ſpared, and whom the farc of Cartha- 
gena taken by ſtorm, had, according to the Ro- 


man Jaws, reduced to flavery. He picked out the 


youngeſt and moſt expert wor kmen, as well in 
the manufacture of arms as in the conſtruction, 
armament, equipment, and manning of ſhips, in 
which line the Carthaginians were particularly 
excellent: he promiſed | to make their condition 
as eaſy as poſſible, and even flattered them with 


hopes of attaining their liberty, in aſſuring them 


he would make no difference between them and 
the Roman citizens, if they would exert the ſame 
ſpirit and attach themſelves ſincerely to the re- 
public,* of which they ſhould never have cauſe 
to complain. The reſt who amounted to near 
eight thouſand men were ſent to Rome as ſlaves, 
under the command of Lælius; he intended by 
this to give his fellow-citizens certain proofs of 
his great ſucceſſes, and to raiſe their hopes of the 
entire recovery of Spain. The ſight of Mago 
governor of Carthagena, of fifteen ſenators who 
accompanied him, with a vaſt number of the moſt 


diſtinguiſhed 


*T. Liv. Polyb. 
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diſtinguiſhed Carthaginians, tended greatly to re- 
vive the courage of the Romans, which ſo many 
defeats had caſt down. 

The advantages which Scipio reaped from the 
capture of Carthagena, were infinite from the 
number of ſailors he found there: he augmenred 
the compliment of men in the Roman fleet; of 
the Carthaginian ſhips he found in the port, he 
reſerved eighteen of the beſt and lighteſt, which 
he manned with Romans, and which in a few days 
were ready to ſail at a moment's warning; he 
added to them thirty-ſix, which Lælius had be- 
fore under his command, and formed a fleet not 
afraid of any thing. 

As the taking Carthagena had diminiſhed, as 
well as fatigued his troops, he reſolved to give 
them reſpite, and to ſpend the remainder of the 


ſummer in his new conqueſt; but he wiſhed even 


in his leiſure to make himſelf as uſeful to his 
country as in the heat of action: he exerciſed his 
fleet daily, made it put out to fea and go through 


all the different modes of attack and defence. 


The land forces were out allo inceſſantly, as 
well to prevent them from being corrupted by 
idleneſs, as to make them ſtill more perfect in 
their buſineſs; the cavalry were on horſeback ſe- 
veral days in the week, and the infantry had 
every day ſome varied employment. Scipio was 
preſent at all theſe reviews; he made the legions go 
through all the different movements of war, ſuch 
as wheeling evolutions, the manner of opening 
their ranks, of cloſing them again, of ſeparating, 


of rejoining, of charging and of ſuſtaining a 


charge ; nothing was neglected in theſe military 
exerciies.” 


While he was thus employed on the outſide of 


Carthagena, the town was full of artiſts, at work 


upon 
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upon all ſorts of inſtruments, of arms and utenſils 
neceſſary both for the ſea and land ſervice.“ The 
walls and fortifications had been conſiderably 
damaged in the ſiege; Scipio who was wanted 
elſewhere, took care to have them repaired be- 
fore his departure; he left a good garriſon in the 
place under the command of an able heutenant, 
and moved at laft for Tarragona, where he had 

appointed a general aſſembly of the allies.F He 
put himſelf at the head of his legions, the fleet 
following him by ſea. On his march he met with 
ſeveral deputies who were coming to him to Car- 
thagena; he diſmiſſed thoſe whoſe buſineſs was 
more eaſily ſettled, and ſent the reſt back to Tar- 
ragona, where he arrived ſoon after with the army. 
He formed alliances with the greater part of the 
neighbouring people, whom he kept firm to their 
engagements by performing rather more than he 
promiſed, and this town being more inland and 
nearer to the enemy, he here fixed his head 
_ quarters. | | 

The Carthaginian generals wiſhed much to 
conceal from their troops the loſs of Carthagena, 
but in ſpite of their precautions an event of ſuch 
a nature could not be long kept ſecret : they felt 
the importance of the loſs they had ſuſtained; 
they knew 1t was irreparable ; they attempted how- 
ever to keep their men ignorant of it by leſſen- 
ing to them the advantages of Scipio's ſucceſs, and 
the detriment their own affairs would ſuffer by it. 
They gave out that the young proconſul boafted 
with much complacency of a trifling affair, and 
that the loſs of Carthagena was of no conſequence 
to them; beſides, that the Romans did not get 


poſſeſſion of it by an open attack, but by ſurpriſed 
Ay 


* Polyb. + T. Liv. Polyb. 
Anno R. 542. Ante C. 210. 
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and that the conqueſt they obtained by ſuch deſ- 
picable means, was but little to their honour; that 
they hoped ſoon to have their revenge, and thar 
they who had ſo often yanquiſhed the Romans 


might make this young darer experience the like 


fate with his father and uncle. 
Scipio ſecured his conqueſt by gaining, during 


dhe winter, which he paſſed at Tarragona, the 


affections of all the neighbouring nations. Edeſcon 
a famous Spaniſh captain, who was grown 
in arms and laurels, was the firſt who had the 
boldneſs to quit the Carthaginians. The condu& 
of this man, ſo high in repute, was a deciſive 
example to moſt of the other chiefs of the country; 
Mandonius and Indibilis, two of the moſt power- 
ful Princes of Spain, delayed not, after his deſer- 
tion, to join the Romans. 

Though theſe people were eſteemed by the 


Romans as barbarians, they conducted themſelves 


however with much prudence. Theſe two prin- 
ces having demanded a conference with Scipio be- 
fore they took part with the Romans, Indibilis 
thus addreſſed him in the name of Mandonius 


and his whole nation. © We know,” ſays he, © that 
t © the name of a deſerter has ever been held in 
© abhorrence by all people; he becomes odious 
do the party he quits, and ſuſpected by that he 
© © joins. Conſider, Sir, therefore,” ſays he, “ not 
© © the character under which we now appear be- 
fore you, but the motives, and you will have 
t © ſuch an idea of our change as it merits. We 
(have long aſliſted the Carthaginians againſt your 
republic; troops, ſupplies, every ſuccour they 
(could expect of us, our very blood, was all at 
( © their ſervice: in return we have received no- 


© thing 


T. Liv. Polyb. 
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te thing but outrage, violence, the moſt atro- 
ce cious perfidy; and what has been moſt grating 


cc of all to us, we have been obliged to bear in 


« this tyranny with a moſt inſulting pride. 
«© Though we have not deſerted them till to-day, 
« we have all long ſince been Romans in our 
« hearts; we would willingly attach ourſelves 


© only to men who have a ſenſe of right and juſ- 
« tice, we have not found them in the Carthagi- 


«© njans, we truſt we ſhall be more fortunate with 
« you: This is the ſole reaſon which has deter- 
© mined us to change ; time will prove the truth 
« of this diſcourſe, and the ſincerity of our pro- 
cc fęſſions.“ . . 
Scipio who by this alliance was in a condition 
of being no longer afraid of the Carthaginians, 
received the two kings with all the diſtinction 
due to their rank; he aſſured them that far from 
thinking ill of them for deſerting a people who 
paid no reſpect to laws human or divine, he con- 
ceived of them on the contrary ſuch an advanta- 
geous idea as their proceeding would naturally 
excite. He had brought with him from Cartha- 


gena their wives and children, whom the Cartha- 


ginians had kept as hoſtages for their fidelity. He 
was deſirous of being a witneſs of the tenderneſs 


of their firſt meeting, after ſuch a long ſeparation, 
in which each had run ſo many riſks and dangers, 


By the part he took in their happineſs he ſeemed 


to ſtand in the ſame predicament, as if he had him- 


ſelf found his own friends and relations. 

The next day after the arrival of Mandonius 
and Indibilis at Tarragona, the alliance was con- 
cluded; they took ſolemnly in the ſight of the 
gods and the people, both thoſe of Tarragona 


and the Romans, an oath to be inviolably attached 


to the Romans, and to ſerve them againſt their 
enemies; 
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enemies; they then departed to return again pre- 
» MY fently at the head of their troops. It was ſtill win 
nter, and the legions were yet in their quarters; 
- FX thus did Scipio improve a ſeaſon which admitted 


, of no other advantages over the Carthaginians 
N than thoſe of negociation. While he ſtayed at Tar- 
8s ragona, his civility, his generoſity, his attention to 
l prevent, and favour the wiſhes of the whole 
i- Spaniſh nation, contributed as happily as his arms 


tn to compleat the conqueſt of Spain, which was ſo 
r- © gloriouſly commenced by the taking of Cartha- 
th gena. He was eſteemed in all the provinces not 
o- © to much as a conqueror, as an univerſal bene- 
factor, the deliverer of the people whom the Car- 
on dhaginians had ever oppreſſed with the ſevereſt 
ns, tyranny. 
ion Winter being over the Roman generals opened 
om the campaign at once in the ſeveral provinces, 
tho 5 Fabius and Marcellus, in Italy, were employed 
on⸗in driving out Hannibal, who perſiſted in main- 
ta- taining his ground there. Never were there two 
ally great men, who of tempers moſt oppoſite agreed 
ha- o well together. It is notorious that the valour of 
tha- Fabius often conſiſted in remaining inactive in 
He the face of an enemy, whom to retard was to con- 
nefs quer. Able to beat him, he choſe rather to ſave 


ion, 1 his men than expoſe them in an engagement 
gers. Which he looked upon as unneceſſary. Hannibal 
med could not eſcape; Fabius withed only to drive 


nim him out by conſtantly attending him; a moſt ex- 

traordinary conduct, the wiſdom of which was 
ynius proved by its ſucceſs. ; 
con- Marcellus on the other hand was for ever in 


f the action, his unwearied ardour would never ſuffer 
gona 3 Hannibal to be at reſt, he was conſtantly march- 
.ched ing and countermarching, in action, in an attack, 
their Vox. I. 7 or 
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or in a retreat: if he gained the victory, the next 
day was a day of freſh combat; if he was beat it 
was the ſame.“ O, heavens! cried Hannibal, 
vexed with this unceaſing purſuit, what conduct 
can 1 adopt with this man? Victorious, or van- 
quiſhed, he neither gives nor takes any reſt. — 
Muſt ] reſolve like him to be eternally in action. 
Scipio, who knew how important it was in war 
to be early in the field, was eager to begin his 
operations. Impatient as he was, he however 
thought proper to wait the return of Lælius, who 
had been ſent to Rome with the priſoners taken at 
Carthagena. He was his deareſt friend, his pru- 
dence made him his counſellor, and his valour the 
companion of his glory ; he would not undertake 
any thing without him. As ſoon as he arrived 
Scipio drew the legions out of their quarters, and 
marched towards Aſdrubal, brother to Hannibal, 
who commanded that army of the enemy which 
lay neareſt. This general ſaw with regret the 
univerſal deſertion of all Spain: he wiſhed to reſtore 
the honour of his arms, and to confirm by ſome 
brilliant action the wavering faith of the few re- 
maining allies. Scipio, to whom a continuation 
of ſucceſs was equally neceſſary, to keep to his 
party a people whoſe fickleneſs he well knew, 
marched towards the Carthaginians, with as much 
ardour as Aſdrubal approached the Roman army. 
Animated each by the ſame motives, they haſted 
to engage; the two armies. met at Bæzula, or 
Bætula. cps 
| Upon hearing the Roman general had'marched, 
Aſdrubal pitched his camp in a very advanta- 
geous poſt in the plain of Caſtulo, where he made 
OD | | a ſtand, 
* Plut. in Marc. 
+ Anno R. 543. Ante C. 209, 
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a ſtand. His rear was covered by a river, which 
protected it from infult ; in his front was a plain 
incloſed by a riſing ground: this plain was ſuffi- 
ciently ſunk to keep him under cover, and yet 
of extent enough to contain an army drawn out in 
line of battle. Scipio came in ſight of his camp. 
Aſdrubal, ſecure in his ſituation, made no move- 
ment on his approach, well perſuaded he would 
not dare attempt to force him. | 

The conduct of the Carthaginian, who contented 
himſelf with entrenching in fight of the Roman 
army, embarraſſed Scipio exceedingly ; he had 
not doubted but he would have been the firſt to 


offer battle. If it was danger. us to attack him on 


account of the ſtrength of his poſt, it was nor leſs 
ſo to delay it, or to retreat. If he delayed, Afdru- 


bal might be joined by Mago, and Aſdrubal the 
ſon of Giſco; if he determined to retire, he might 
be encountered by theſe two generals, and be ſur- 
rounded by the three armies. In this extremity, 
Scipio reſolved to truſt a little to the fortune of 
war and the bravery of his men, and to attempt 
co force Aſdrubal's camp. 


He reminded his ſoldiers that the walls of Car- 
thagena were much higher than the intrenchments 


4 of Aſdrubal's camp, and yet the enemy was not 
able to repel them. He then obſerved to them 
that the weakneſs of the Carthaginians was evi- 
dent, from their encamping, and that he plainly 
= perceived they depended more on the ſituation 
and advantage of the ground than on their arms, 
or their courage. He went alſo through all the 
ranks with that air of confidence which was natu- 
ral to him, and which raiſed the courage of the 
moſt timid; he even pointed at the Carthaginians 
Vith a kind of contempt. 


4 Having 
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Having thus encouraged his army, he ſent ſome 
hight armed troops to inſult Aſdrubal's advanced 
guard; he took one part of the legions, and gave 
the other to Lælius, directing him to turn the 
hill, to encreaſe the ardour of his men. Aſdru— 
bal remained for ſome time a tranquil ſpectator of 


the ſkirmiſh between the light armed and his ad- 


vanced guard; but perceiving that Scipio follow- 
ed them, and was advancing towards him, he 
moved at laſt and attempted to form his line. The 
legions would not give him time; while the Car- 
thaginians were beginning to form, Scipio charged 
them fo briſkly in flank, and Lælius in the rear, 
that it had not ſo much the appearance of an 
engagement as of a rout and defeat. 

Aſdrubal's only reſource, who could neither 
{top nor rally his men, was to cut his way through 
and retreat; this he had the good fortune to effect, 
and to arrive quickly at the banks of the Tagus, 
which he alſo paſſed with as many as were able to 
follow him. This retreat was well conducted. In 
caſe of a defeat, he had, before the battle, had 
the precaution to ſend the elephants, the treaſure 
of the army, and every thing of value, on the 
other ſide the river ; he then paſſed the Pyrences, 


and was ſome time after killed in an engagement, 


while on his march to join Hannnibal, as ten- 
derly regretted by his brother and the Carthagi. 
nians, as he was generally eltremed by the Ro- 
mans. 

Scipio gave up the Carthaginian camp to pll- 
lage,* with an order however to avoid ſhedding 
blood, and that none ſhould be put to death but 
ſuch as refuſed quarter, In this affair he took 

12000 priſoners, VIZ. 10000 foot and 2000 _ 
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He cauſed all the Africans to be fold by the queſ- 
tors, they being ſlaves by their capture; as for 
the Spaniards he gave them their liberty, and 
whatever they could aſcertain as their property in 
the plunder. His manner of ranting theſe favours 
was ſtill more engaging than the favours them- 
ſelves; he ſeemed to feel a more lively joy than 
they who reaped the advantage; and this attached 
thoſe hearts to him, which were capable of ſenti- 
ment, by the ſtrongelt tie. 

When theſe Spaniards, accuſtomed to the ſe- 


, 4 verity of the Carthaginians, were informed of the 


humane order which Scipio had iſſued in their fa- 


vour, and were witneſſes of the air of kindneſs 
with which it was pronounced, all with one uni- 


verſal ſnout ſaluted him their king, and conjured 


him to accept of the title which their gratitude 
>» conferred on him. 


The offer was very flattering to a young man, 


waho in the flower of his age, found himſelf at the 
head of an army much more numerous than that 
he had received from the republic; and at ſuch a 
> diſtance from Rome, the troubles of Italy would 
have favoured him, had he inclined to have worn 
the crown which was offered him; perhaps alſo 
55 he might have forced the ſenate and people of 

Rome to inveſt him with that abſolute power, 
which they at laſt gave up to Cæſar. | 


But Cæſar was an ambitious man, more attach- 


ed to ſelf-intereſt than to the glory and welfare of 
bis country. Scipio on the contrary, was a real 
> patriot, who, born in a free republic, eſteemed it 
22 moſt iniquitous to deprive it of 


its liberty, to ſub- 


£2 ject it to ſovereign power, and to avail himſelf, for 
the effeQting ſuch a treaſon, of the finances and 
forces of the ſtate. He proclaimed ſilence by an 
= herald, 


H 3 
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herald, to check the indiſcreet zeal of the people, 
and gave them to underſtand by his diſcourſe; 


that the only title grateful to him, was that of 


commander (imperator) which his ſoldiers had be- 
ſtowed upon him; that royalty, ſo coveted in other 
nations, was at Rome abhorred; and that he in- 
treated them not to give him any more a title ſo 
odious to a republican. He added, that the moſt 
honourable diſtinction betwen kings and other 
men, Was that which was founded in virtue, VIZ, 
in the love of beneficence and juſtice, in which 
he would ever contend with them for the ſuperi- 
ority. 

The people at laſt deſiſted from calling him 
king. The ſteadineſs with which he refuſed this 
p oud title, while it made him the admiration of 
all Spain, gained him the entire love and eſteem 
of the Romans, whom he wiſhed to excel only in 
abilities and virtue. 

Wille they were dividing the plunder, he or- 
dered all the Spaniſh princes who had been with 
him in the battle to be called, and made pretents 
to each, ſuitable to their rank and worthy of the 
Roman greatneſs. Indibilis had to his ſhare twelve 
hundred horſes, ſelected out of all that were taken. 

The queitor in ſelling the Africans, met with a 
youth who affected him by his beauty and ſweet— 
neſs of countenance; underſtanding that he was of 
royal blood, he ſent him to the general, 

Scipio atked the young priſoner who he was, 
and what had brought him into the army at ſo 
early an age? He replied, with an openneſs ſuit- 
able to his years, that he was a Numidian, that 
his name was Maſſiva, that he had loſt his father, 
and was educated by Gala one of his uncles, 4 
king of Numidia. He added, that he came over 

85 nt ; - 
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'horſe, and had actually aſſiſted in the battle. 
« My horſe fell in the action, added he, “ and 
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to Spain with Maſſiniſſa, another uncle, when he 


brought a reinforcement of cavalry to the Car- 
thaginians; that Maſſiniſſa having conſtantly pre- 
vented his appearing in the field, on account of 
his youth, he had taken his arms, mounted his 


« the Romans made me a priſoner.” Would 
ce you like to return to your uncle?“ ſays Scipio 


tenderly to him. Should I wiſh it? Should 


« J like it?“ anſwered Maſſiva, © there is no- 
ce thing I ſo ardently deſire.” Scipio embraced 
him, gave him a gold ring, a Spaniſh habit and 
armour, a horfe magnificently. capariſoned, with 
many other preſents, and ordered an eſcort of 


cavalry to conduct him to the end of his wiſhes. 


After the battle of Bæzula, Scipio was adviſed 


to purſue Aſdrubal; he heſitated for ſome time, 
but at laſt the apprehenſion that Aſdrubal might 


be joined by the other Carthaginian generals, 
checked him; he returned to Tarragona, where 
he employed the remainder of the ſummer in 
making further alliance with the Spaniards, * 
Aſdrubal in quitting Spain with the remains of 
his army, did not weaken the Carthaginian force 


ſo much, but that it was ſtill ſuperior to the Ro- 


man. The troops of Mago and the other Aſdru- 
bal, the ſon of Giſco, having joined, compoſed 
an army of 70000 foot and 4000 horſe ; beſides 
which they had thirty-two elephants, which en- 
couraged them the more, as the enemy had none. 
The Roman army was but 45000 infantry and 
3000 cavalry, ſo that the forces on each fide were 
very far from being equal. 


H4 The 


„An. R. 435. Ante C. 209. 
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The troops of Mandonius and Indibilis, which 
had ſo greatly augmented Scipio's army, gave him 
continual uneaſineſs. Whether his penetration 
had ſeen into the deſigns of theſe princes, which 
were ſoon after apparent, or that, in ſpite of their 
diſſimulation, they were themſelves betrayed, Sci- 
pio began to ſuſpect their good-faith and con- 
ſtancy; but he was as cautious to conceal theſe 
ſuſpicions as he was careful to juſtify them. 
Aſdrubal and Mago opening the campaign as 
ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit, reſolved to try 
again the fate of a battle, before they were weak 
ened by the deſertion of their allies, and Scipio 
had time to treat farther with them. With this 
view, they moved out of their quarters, and halted 
at Elinga, at the foot of a mountain, where they 
fortified their camp with an intrenchment, having 
in their front a plain fit to engage in. 
As ſoon as Scipio was informed of their march, 
he collected in haſte, with his allies, all the troops 
he could, and ſent Sillanus to receive a reinforce- 
ment of three thouſand foot and five hundred 
horſe, which Coleas intended for him, This ſuc- 
cour animated the army and the general, but did 
not do away the- ſuſpicions he had of the Spaniſh 
princes; however, the Roman forces without 
them were too weak to engage in a deciſive battle. 
On the other hand, it would not be prudent to 
hazard, on the doubtful faith of the allies, an ac- 
tion of ſuch importance. In theſe critical cir- 
cumſtances it was that Scipio knew how to deter- 
mine with a ſurpriſing quickneſs of mind, con- 
cealing at the fame time from his ſoldiers, his real 
diſtreſs by an aſſumed confidence; he therefore 
took his meaſures inſtantly, and reſolved to draw 
as conſiderable an advantage from the Spaniards, 
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as if they were in the engagement, yet without 


employing them. 

As ſoon as he had determined upon this, he mo- 
ved towards the enemy, and as he had foreſeen that 
he could not fail of being attacked while he was 
pitching his camp, he placed three thouſand men 
in ambuſh, behind a riſing ground, and advanced 
with his army to encamp near it. Mago, who 


thought he could not expect a more favourable 


opportunity to charge the Romans, preſently fell 
into the ſnare, perſuaded that he ſhould ſurpriſe 
the Romans by an attack which they could not be 
prepared for. He took with him Maſſiniſſa and 
almoſt all the cavalry, and fell with great impe- 
tuoſity on the enemy's troops. 

Scipio's cavalry came forward out of their am- 
buſh, and ſo terrified Mago and his ſoldiers, that 
the greateſt part fled with ſuch precipitation, that 
numbers of the horſes fell. The Romans, re- 
markably expert at mounting and diſmounting, 
cut theſe fugitives in pieces; there were ſome 
however who for a while kept together. The fight 


was irregular, and ſuſtained with vigour on the 


part of the Carthaginians, until being taken in 
the rear, they broke and diſperſed without any 
order. A trifling advantage in itſelf, but conſi- 
derable in its conſequences, as it encreaſed the 
courage of the Romans in proportion as it abated 
that of the Carthaginians, who no longer fought 
but they were conquered. 2 

'The armies drew out in order of battle for ſe- 
veral days, but did not come to action; there 
w-re a few ſkirmiſhes between the light armed 
troops, but nothing deciſive. Scipio to amule 
the enemy, formed his order of battle as uſual; 
the Romans occupied the center, and the Spa- 
niards 
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niards the wings. Aſdrubal regulating the ar- 
rangement of his troops. by that of the Roman 
general, placed the Africans, who were the flower 
of his army, in the center; and in the wings, his 
allies and elephants. His conduct determined 
Scipio in a deſign of executing a ſtratagem, which 
fucceeded as happily as it was conceived inge- 
niouſly. ES 

The day which he fixed upon for bringing on a 
.general engagement, he directed the Tribunes to 
order the army to take nounſhment, and march 
out of the camp. Before the main body had got 
out, he cauſed the cavalry and light infantry to 
move, with orders to advance cloſe under the ene- 
my's lines, and enter boldly into action. The 
foldiers, who burned with impatience to engage, 
obeyed with ardour, and by their joy ſhewed the 
ſure hope they had of victory. Scipio followed 
them cloſely, and found the fight begun. Af\- 
drubal being ſurpriſed, was obliged to ſend his 
cavalry againſt the Romalis, faſting ; he ranged 
his troops as uſual, not having time to obſerve 
Scipio's new diſpoſition. 

While the light infantry and cavalry were ſkir- 
miſhing, without any advantage gained on either 
{ide, the Romans made no movement ; but the 
day advancing, Scipio made his infantry file off 
through the intervals of the cohorts, and placed 
them in the wings behind the light- armed and the 
cavalry, who were drawn up 1n order of battle, 
and marched immediately in front to the enemy, 
as if he meaar to attack him in that manner ; but 
before he came quite up to the Carthaginians, he 
cauſed his men to make ſuch an evolution as em- 
barraſſed the oppoſite generals not a little. 

The right, which Scipio commanded, wheeled 
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to the right; and the left, which was under Mar- 
tivs and Sillanus, wheeled to the left; in ſuch a 
manner, that by theſe contrary movements, as if 
the two wings had marched one againſt the other, 
the right became the left, and the left the right, 
and by ſome ſubſequent motions, they who fol- 
lowed, being in a line with thoſe who were fore- 
moſt, the Roman army was formed in columns; 
and the Romans occupied the wings. As for the 
Spaniards, who were now in the center, Scipio 
had ordered them to advance ſlowly, and remain 
quiet in their poſt, and not to move till they re- 
ceived the ſignal from him. 

The Carthaginian's wings, compoſed of their 
worſt troops, who had ſeldom any thing to do ex- 
cept with the Spaniards, did not long ſuſtain the 
effort of the legions, who attacked them with in- 
credible fury; the elephants which were placed 
there incommoded greatly, and almoſt equally, 
both parties, in flying on all ſides to avoid the at- 
tacks of the Roman cavalry. After ſome reſiſt- 
ance, the wings at length gave way, and were 
broken to pieces. The Africans, who were in 
the center, ſaw their diſorder with that ſhame and 
rage which valour inſpires on ſuch occaſions; but 
they durſt not quit their poſts to give them aſſiſt- 
ance; the Spaniards who fronted them, and whom 
they all the while ſuppoſed to be Romans, kept 
them conſtantly in awe, the fear of being attacked 
waen they moved not ſuffering them either to 
quit or weaken the center. 

Aſdrubal, aſſured of the defeat of his wings 
who had engaged, faſting, for a long time with 
the Romans, whom Scipio had enabled to ſuſtain 
ſuch an action with vigour, gave orders to ſound 
a retreat,* which was made for ſome time regu- 
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larly : but Scipio who.purſued him- ſoon changed 
it into a general rout ; and had it not been for a 
violent ſtorm, which aroſe moſt. opportunely to 
fave the Carthaginians, the Romans would have 
forced their camp, into which Aſdrubal retired 
haſtily with conſiderable lots. 

Thus did Scipio gain the victory of Elinga, 
oppoling art to numbers, and engaging the ſtrong- 
eſt part of his army with the weakeſt of the ene- 
my's. This was the laſt regular engagement the 
Carthaginians had with the Romans in Spain. 
Aſdrubal returned ſoon after into Africa; and 
Mago, in ſpite of the repugnance he felt at aban- 
doning ſo bright a conqueſt to the Roman repub- 
lic, was forced, by orders from the ſenate of Car- 
thage, to march into Italy with the remains of 
his troops, to ſtrengthen Hannibal's army. (4) 

The ferocity of the Aſtapians delivered them 
from the Roman power ; but-it was by an expe- 


dient too extraordinary to be paſſed over 1n ſilence. 


Aſtapa was a ſmall town,“ erected on a moun- 
tain, without either fortifications or garriſon, 
Lucius Martius, he who acquired ſuch reputation 
before the arrival of Scipio, and who commanded 
a ſeparate corps of troops, ſummoned it to ſur- 
render; to which no attention was paid. The 
inhabitants, accuſtomed to pillaging, were unwil- 
ling to ſubmit to a power, under which they muſt 
have lived peaceably and on a good footing with 
their neighbours, without being allowed to com- 
mit any violence or injuſtice. They held the Ro- 
mans in abhorrence, and fancying themſelves ſuf- 
ficiently ſtrong by their hatred alone, reſolved to 
periſh rather than ſurrender. They were not ig- 
norant of the Roman uſage towards towns 2 * 
7 
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by aſſault; they knew that all in them were either 
put to death or condemned to ſlavery, and that 
the places which they ſtormed were immediately 
given up to pillage. They had heaped together 
at Aſtapa the plunder of the whole country, and 
amaſſed immenſe riches by rapine and murders. 
Martius offered them their lives and liberties if 
they would give up their wealth; but it was dearer 
to them than life itſelf; they therefore refuſed it at 
ſuch a price, and could not bring themſelves to 
aſſent that the fruit of ſo many years employed in 
injuſtice and robbery, ſhould pals into the poſſeſ- 
ſion of their mortal enemies. They cauſed their 
gold and filver money, and whatever they had of 
value, to be brought into the market-place; then, 
with a firmneſs worthy of a better motive, they 
placed upon this heap their old people, their wives 
and children ; they encloſed them with a circle of 
faggots ready to be lighted, and placed a guard of 
fifty young men, with orders to ſet the whole on 
fire, and not ſuffer a ſingle perſon to eſcape, if 
they were beaten in the ſally they were then going 
to make upon the Romans. . 
Having taken theſe fatal precautions, they all 
devoted themſelves to death by the moſt horrible 
imprecations, and ſwore to kill themſelves if they 
were worſted in the combat, rather than ſubmit to 
the republic. Full of this terrible reſolution they 
briſkly ſallied out. Martius, who never thought 
them capable of this raſnneſs, was ſurpriſed ; the 


firſt poſts were carried: they obſerved no order in 


the action, but fought with ſuch fury that at firſt 
nothing could withſtand them. Martius, towards 
whole lines they reſolutely. advanced, had time to 
torm a body of veterans, who knew not how to 
rctreat or give way though death ſtared them in 

the 
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the face; they attacked them hke men 1n deſpair, 
and, not being able to conquer, were all killed, 
ſo that not a ſingle man remained. 

The news of this defeat ſoon reached Aſtapa,* 
and produced in that town a moſt cruel tragedy : 
the fifty young men, being informed of the loſs 
of their fellow citizens, ſet fire to the pile, which 
incloſed all that theſe wretched men had left that 
was moſt dear and valuable, a vaſt number of 
women and children, who were raſh enough to 
ſubſcribe to the barbarous reſolution of their huſ- 
bands and parents, yet had not conſtancy enough 
to bear the terrible attacks of the devouring flame; 
but the young men had the inhumanity to drive 
again into the blazing pile their half-burned bo- 
dies, and to cut in pieces thoſe they were unable 
to force back. After ſo great a carnage, tired of 
living themſelves as well as of killing their fellow 
citizens, reeking with the blood they had ſhed, 
they threw themſelves into the midſt of the flames 

to avoid the Romans. Thus periſhed the Aſta- 
plans, by ſuch an exceſs of pride and fury as 
makes humanity ſhudder at the relation. They 
ſhewed, in thus ſacrificing themſelves, the im- 
moderate antipathy they bore to a narion which 
had loaded all their country with acts of kindneſs, 
and the exceſſive tranſport the human heart is ſuſ- 
ceptible of, when inflamed by its paſſions. _ 

The conflagration diſappointed Martius's army 
of their plunder. Some of the ſoldiers ſeeing the 
moſt precious metals running out of the pile, 
could not reſiſt the deſire to ſnatch from the flames 
the treaſures they conſumed ; but the fire was 10 
fierce that they could ſave nothing, even though 
ſome periſhed in the attempt. Martius — 2 
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LIFE OF SCIPIO AFRICANUS. 111 
the ſubmiſſion of ſeveral towns, and returned to 


| join Scipio at Carthagena. 


In this winter it was that Scipio, who now look- 
ed upon Spain as entirely ſubdued, and carried his 
views into the heart of Africa, as Hannibal had 
directed his into the center of Italy, ſent Lælius 
on an embaſſy to Syphax, the moſt powerful king 


| 1 in all Numidia, as well in wealth as troops, and 
EZ above all in the goodneſs of his cavalry.“ Syphax 
was at this time an ally of the Carthaginians; but 


Scipio made no doubt that his fidelity would de- 


pend much on the ſucceſs of their arms; and their 
affairs in Spain being now deſperate, he flattered 
himſelf he ſhould find no great difficulty in en- 
> paging him in his intereſt. Lælius arrived at his 
court, charged with magnificent preſents, which 
the prince ſeemed to receive with pleaſure; but 
when he came to ſound him on the propoſed alli- 
ance, Syphax anſwered, that it was too great an 
> honour for him to reject, but that he could not 
engage except with Scipio in perſon; that if he 
would come over, he ſhould have no cauſe to re- 
pent of the journey. 


This voyage was not a little dangerous ;* Scipio 


| 3 perceived that he ſhould greatly expoſe himſelf, 
in going to a prince whoſe character was not re- 
: markable for his ſtrict good faith: but then the 


alliance with Syphax was of ſuch vaſt importance 


5 to his deſigns, that he thought the danger he 


ſhould run by no means ſufficient to deter him 
from his enterpriſe. | 

Deep reflection on Hannibal's ſucceſſes, had 
diſcovered to him the cauſe of them. He juſtly 
attributed them to one eſſential point, the advan- 


tage 
An. R. 533. Ante C. 209. + T. Liv. 
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tage of his cavalry over that of the Romans; all 
that Italy and the allies. could furniſh, were in 
every reſpect inferior to the African horſe, and 
eſpecially to that of Numidia, which was the moſt 
perfect. The ſole object of the alliance he pro- 
poſed entering into with Syphax, or any other 
Numidian prince, was to deprive the Carthagi- 
nians of this advantage, by ſharing it with them. 
Such were the reaſons, ſufficiently deciſive with 
thoſe who feel the force of them, which induced 
this great man to lay aſide his wonted prudence. 
Beſides expoſing his life and liberty to Syphax, he 
ran a ſtill greater riſk at Rome. Every general 
was reſtrained, under pain of death, from quitting 
his army, by moving out of his province. Thus 
Fabius, that auſtere obſerver of the laws,* re- 
roached him ſome time after with having in- 
tringed this ordinance. Scipio was not ignorant 
of this, but while he rendered himſelf obnoxious 
to the republic, by the infraction of one of the 
moſt important laws of the ſtate, the vaſtneſs of 
his projects, and the juſtneſs of his views, pre- 
ſented to him an aſſured pardon in the conqueſt of 
Africa. Carthage fubdued, promiſed him the moſt 
brilliant triumph that had ever been decreed at 
Rome: and if any unforeſeen event ſhould hap- 
n to fruſtrate an enterpriſe ſo wiſely concerted, 
he had refolution enough to deſtine himſelf, be- 
forehand, to that baniſhment which he knew 
would be the ſure wages of the ill ſucceſs of his 
arms. Sentiments ariſing much leſs from a flat- 
tering forward ambition, than from his unbounded 
love of his country, for which he boldly expoſcd, 
by this voyage to the court of Syphax, his fame, 
his fortune, and his life. Full of theſe hopes and 
| cars, 
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fears, he appointed Martius to the government 
of Tarragona, and Sillanus to that of Carthagena, 
while Lælius and he, without ſuffering the leaſt 
hint of their deſign to tranſpire, embarked pri- 
vately, each of them in a galley of five ranks of 
rowers. 


It happened that Aſdrubal, the ſon of Giſco, 


led by the ſame motive as the Roman general, en- 
EZ tered the port of the town where Syphax reſided, 
on the ſame day with him. He was about to take 
in his fails, and let go his anchors, when he diſ- 
covered the proconſul's gaileys : he knew them to 
be Roman veſſels; the ſoldiers and ſailors of Aſdru- 
bal's ſhips immediately prepared to attack them, 
promiſing themſelves an eaſy and ſure conqueſt; 


but the wind proved ſo favourable to the Romans, 
and carried them ſo ſwiftly into the port, that they 


were in before the Carthaginians could get under 
way to attack them; and out of reſpect to the 
royal reſidence, they did not dare to attempt any 
thing further. | 


Aſdrubal landed firſt, and ſoon after Scipio 


and Lælius went on ſhore, ſo that the two gene- 
rals arrived nearly in the ſame inſtant at Syphax's 


1 


ES . © 
palace. It was a moſt flattering day for this 
prince, who had thus with him the chiefs of the 


A . 


two greateſt powers on earth, ſoliciting his alli- 


ance at the ſame time. 
every mark of reſpect, and lodged them in his 


8 


He received them with 


palace; he alſo entertained them at the ſame ta- 


* 


1 d $5 


ference, they were ſeated at table upon the fame 
couch. . 


Scipio on one hand deſirous of pleaſing Syphax, 
B . on the other unwilling to diſoblige Aſdrubal, 
i 5 OL. . bY 


L I _ contrived 
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contrived to make the moſt of ſeveral ſubjects i; 
themſelves not at all intereſting. To gain Sy— 
phax he had recourſe only to a converſation, the 
graces and livelineſs of which could not be ſuffi. 
ciently admired ; he perſuaded by pleaſing ; the 
air of, his countenance, the ſweetneſs of his ex- 
preſſions, a ſecret charm diffuſed into all he ſaid 
and the manner in which he ſaid it, ſecured him 
the hearts of all his hearers. Syphax was na 
tired with liſtening, and Aſdrubal, who had nev« WW 
ſeen him but at the head of his legions, became Wt 
the moſt ſincere admirer of the perſon who wi 

his conqueror, and the moſt dangerous enemy d 

his country, This great general appeared to hin | 
equally great as a politician in the management 6: 
buſineſs ; he was not ſurpriſed at the conqueit « WE | 
Spain: he even concluded, that all thoughts d WE | 
recovering it muſt be given up while Scipio hal FF: 
the command ; and that the Carthaginians would a 


be very fortunate, if they could defend their t 
country againſt a young general, with ſo great a WT t 
underſtanding, ſuch engaging addreſs, and ſud WWF < 
univerſal experience. . 
Scipio having had 3 private conference v. 
with Syphax, gained him over fo entirely, that i: pi 
conſented to make an alliance with the Roma . a 
republic; the treaty was ſigned, and after eſcapig te 
a moſt violent gale of wind, Scipio returned u of 
Carthagena the fourth day from his departure. fo 
As well to divert the reſtleſs temper of the Sp: 
niards, as to keep his ſoldiers employed, on lis gr 
arrival he ordered ſhews of gladiators; the com 1o! 


batants were neither ſlaves nor convicts, but free 
men who engaged purely tor the glory of cor 
queſt. 


The 
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The grand preparations, the magnificence and 
novelty of the ſight, attracted all the neighbour- 
ing people ; never was an amphitheatre better fil- 
led with actors or ſpectators. 

Two princes of Spain, named Corbis and Oſua, 
both ſons of one father, who was ſovereign of 
Ibis, a ſmall town of Spain,“ could not agree 
about either the poſſeſſion or government of the 
place. They reſolved to determine their diſfer- 
WE ences in the liſt, which was open to their animo- 
ſity, and decide their claims ſword in hand-in the 
face of the whole nation. 0 
I) he elder was the itronger and more vigorous, 
the younger the more active and expert. Scipio 
EZ ſpared no pains to compromiſe their quarrel, and 

prevent their coming to blows: but each having 


pa. a. SO oa PF 


— . 


m proteſted that he would have no umpire but the 
god Mars, they entered the pit of the amphith-atre 
and fought with all the inveteracy and obſtinacy of 
two brothers deaf to the voice of nature. The vic- 
cdory was long doubtful, the elder defending him- 
ſelf by his ſuperior ſtrength, the younger by his 

= ſkill. At laſt the fortune of war decided in fa- 
vvour of the elder, who overcame his brother, and 
i: put him to death in fight of all the ſpectators; 
a victory equally ſhocking and ſhametul : a con- 
tempt of the moſt ſacred ties of blood was the cauſe 
ot it, and the abhorrence of the whole aſſembly, 

for the unnatural conqueror, was its juſt reward. Ff 
Much about this time Scipio had occaſion for 
great prudence, on account of a {cdition and trea- 
. ſon, as dangerous as they were unexpected. He 
c was taken wir at Carthagena, and the attack was 
on- I 2 {0 
Le 2 T. Li. + An. R. 546. Ante C. 206. 
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ſo violent that a report of his death was ſpread 
throughout Spain. The good and honeſt citizen; 
were afflicted at the news; the bad and ill deſign- 
ing rejoiced, hoping ſuch an event might bring 
about ſome change favourable to their intereſts. 
Mandonius and Indibilis, who had entered. into 
an alliance with Scipio, who had given him ſuch 


fair promiſes, and made ſuch large proteſtations 
of their fidelity, were two traitors concealed un- 


der the maſk of honeſty ; their plan was, by tak- 
ing part alternately with each of the republics, 
to weaken both, to make themſelves maſters and 
ſovereigns of Spain, and divide it as ſoon as they 


were ſtrong enough. 


They complained, that in cine allies they 
did but change maſters, and gained nothing by 
their new connection; the report of Scipio's 
death appeared a favourable occaſion to revolt, 
they erected their ſtandard, and ſet on foot a nu- 
merous army. 

This defection of the two Spaniſh princes em- 
boldened the diſcontented; the troops which Sci- 
pto had left on the other fide the Iberus, to keep 
the country in ſubjection, mutinied. They con- 
fiſted of 8000 men, who had their head quarters 
at Sucrona; Scipio's dangerous illneſs, and the 
report of his death, was the pretext for their re- 
volt. The leaders of the ſedition had formed 
their ſcheme long before. Accuſtomed to have 

every thing in abundance during the war, at the 

enemy's expence, they began with murmuring 
that they were left idle and uſeleſs in Spain: they 
alledged, that if it was conquered they ought to 
be diſcharged ; but if not, they had a right to 
partake of the glory and plunder with the reſt. 

T heir pay for ſome years was in arrear, ther 

| infolently 
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inſolently demanded it of their officers. Inaction 
had brought their licentiouſneſs to ſuch a paſs, 
that they had no reſpect even for them; they 
called for their pay inſtantly, and openly threat- 
ened to revolt unleſs they had it. The Queſtors 
had no money, and it was impoſſible to ſatisfy 
them at that time. In vain did the military Tri- 
bunes repreſent the ruin they were running into, 
and declare that, as to themſelves, they would 
not by any means join in the revolt; nothing 
could prevent them. 
The firſt ſtep taken was to them a kind of en- 
gagement to go on;“ authority was trampled 
upon; a deſire and taſte of independence poſſeſſed 
all the ſoldiers, they would have new command- 
ers, and proceeded immediately to the choice of 
them. Caius Albinus Cælenus and Caius Atticus 
Umbrus, were elected generals of the revolt. 
The enſigns of honour annexed to the poſt of 
military tribunes would not ſatisfy their ambition; 


they had the extravagance to arrogate to them- 


ſelves the marks of dignity of the conſul and pro- 


conſul, the battle axes and faſces, and to have 
them carried before them. 


The report of Scipio's death, which had been 


| falſely ſpread, and had confirmed them in ſo deſ- 


perate an undertaking, ſubſided; they learned that 
he was recovered, and not without apprehenſions 
of that ſevere puniſhment their mutiny deſerved. 


| 1 
ö 


The conjuncture was very embarraſſing to a 


general at a diſtance. It is eaſy to prevent acci- 


dents from without, which may be foreſeen; but 


3 


T 13 are 


thoſe which ariſe within, domeſtic evils, if I may 
o ſpeak, againſt which we are leſs on our guard, 


E * T. Liv. Polyb. 
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are much more dangerous. Scipio had occaſion 
for all his wiſdom, all his prudence, and all his 
modcration, to ſmother this ſedition in its birth. 
The part he took was to appear ignorant of the 
crime, and aſſembling the military tribunes of the 


army which was at Carthagena, he told them it 


was but juſt to pay what was due to the ſoldiers 
at Sucrona; that they might come to Carthagena 
and they ſhould be latisfied. He {poke to the 
ſame purpoſe to ſome officers, who ihe inform 
them of it, and prevail with them to repair to 
Carthagena; and ordered, in their hearing, great 
levies of mon: y to reward, ſays he, the troops, 
At the ſame time, to prevent any ſuſpicion, he 
gave notice to the army to take ſeveral days pro- 
viſion, and to hold themſelves in readineſs to 
march inſtantly againſt Mandonius and Indibilis. 

All this was done only to cover his real in- 
tentions. He called a council, and therein it was 
reſolved to pardon the many, and puniſh none 
but the authors and chiefs of the ſedition.“ The 
difficulty was to get them into their power; to 
employ force would have been dangerous, Scipio 
therefore was conſtrained to have recourſe to ar- 
tifice, 

He picked out ſeveral military tribunes, and 
inſtructed them how they might contrive to ſeize 
the leaders of the revolt. He directed them to 
go and meet the mutineers on the day they were 
to arrive at Carthagena, to approach them with 
ail the ſigns of friendſhip and joy at ſeeing them 
again; to endeavour to engage the chiefs to come 
ard take up their quarters with them, and pro- 
miſe they ſhould be well entertained; to bring 
with them each tour or five, aſſuring them thei 

demands 
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demands would be fully ſatisfied; to detain them 
after the entertainment, and have them cloſely 
watched by men ſtationed for that purpoſe, who 
ſhould nor appear until they ſeized, and put them 
in chains. 8 8 
All Scipio's meaſures ſucceeded ;* the revolted 
troops, flattering themſelves they had obtained 
all their demands, repaired to Carthagena by the 
day appointed. The military tribunes acted the 
part aſſigned them to perfection; all the chiefs 
were ſecured without the leaſt diſturbance; a 
guard placed at the gates of the town as ſoon as 
they were entered, prevented any one of them 
from eſcaping. Scipio, who had foreſeen all 
this, ſtrictly forbade the ſoldiers appearing out of 
their quarters, except thoſe who were to acquaint 
him with all that paſſed. : 
The next day he aſſembled, on the parade, 
the $8000 men who arrived the night before, and 


$ 
ordered them to come without their arms. He 
e © placed himſelf in the midſt of them, with that 
o air of grandeur and confidence which ſtrikes the 
o © guilty with awe, and cauſes a juſt terror to take 
- © place of an outrageous preſumption. As ſoon 
as he was ſeated, the troops from Sucrona were 
d WW furrounded by a much greater number of armed 
io ſoldiers. On their appearing all were chilled with 
eo fear; Scipio's preſence made them begin to re- 
r flect, and this terrible train of attendants completed 
u their conſternation.} After a profound filence 
m he thus addreſſed them: „ There is no crime 
ne which has not ſomething for its object,“ ſays 
ohe to them, „What could poſſibly be yours in 


* © this revolt? You, who have ſolemnly ſworn to 


er | 1 ſhed the laſt drop of your blood for your coun- 
nds 2 I 4 try, 


T. Liv. Polyb.: 1 T. Liv. 
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try, you ſhamefully betray it : Iike unnatural 
children, you turn your arms againſt the moſt 


tender of parents; your friends, your wives, 


your little ones, nothing was ſtrong enough to 
reſtrain you. One C xlenus, one Umbrus, al- 
ſurned the ſeat of tlie Scipio's, and you placed 
them there; they even dared to uſurp the en- 
ſigns of their dignity. A Mandonius, an In- 
dibilis, perfidious ſouls! were to have been 
your allies: And againſt whom did you ſeek 
this criminal alliance? Againſt your country, 
againſt Rome! When it rains ſtones, when 
beaſts bring forth monſters, you cry out at the 
prodigy: your conduct is much more prodi- 
gious and unnatural, and ſuch as cannot be ex- 
piated by ſacrifice ; even the blood of the 
guilty 15 an inſufficient atonement for ſo hor- 
r.d a crime. The pay the republic was 1n ar- 
rear to you for your ſervice, ſufficed for a pre- 
tence ; is it then a ſpirit of intereſt that ſhould 
animate a Roman to ſerve? A whole legion, 
4000 men, were heretofore executed at Rome 
for a like ſedition; what would ye then that 
I ſhould pronounce on you, who have in the 
{ame manner violated the moſt ſacred engage- 
ments? Could you even imagine I would jut- 
fer ſuch preſumptuous raſhneſs to go unpuniſh- 


ed? You ſhew a ſenſe of your diſgrace, re- 


zorſe preys upon you, and announces to me 
your repentance ; may it be as ſincere as my 
8 may an action ſo abominable be bu— 
ied in eternal oblivion, I am willing and 
3 to pardon the multitude; but for the 
authors and adviſers of the crime, they ſhall 


expiate it with their blood. Go, and be your- 


ſelves witneſſes of the execution of thoſe un- 
1 worthy 
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« worthy chiefs, who owed their infamous eleva- 
« tion to your inconſiderate raſhneſs.” 

As ſoon as he had done ſpeaking, the legions, 
who ſurrounded the aſſembly, terrified them all 
by the claſhing of their arms, Cælenus and Um- 
brus, bound and naked, and with them one and 
thirty of the leading mutineers, were brought 
into the middle of the parade.“ A herald read a- 
loud their ſentence, to be ſcourged and beheaded : 
the execution immediately followed; and while 
they underwent the puniſhment, the reſt of the 
rebels took the oaths afreſh, between the hands 
of Scipio and the officers. Thus was the mutiny 
of Sucrona quelled, which, but for Scipio's pru- 
dence, might have been more prejudicial to the 
conqueſt of Spain than all the Carthaginian forces. 

Mandonius and Indibilis had retired into their 
own territories, while the fate of the ſeditious was 
determining: when they heard of the puniſhment 
and death of the leaders, conſcious of the ſame 
guilt, they dreaded the ſame treatment. The 
Romans having been put to death, there was no 
likelihood of favour being ſhewn to hem, they 
therefore reſolved to ſuſtain the war, and riſk all 
rather than fall into Scip1o's hands. 

They aſſembled their army, compoſed of 20000 
foot and 2500 horſe, and advanced boldly into the 
borders of the Sueſitani, allies of the Roman peo- 
ple; 1t was 1n this very ſpot the conſpiracy was 
formed. Scipio knowing the inconſtant temper of 
the nation, determined to attack them before they 
had time to increaſe their ſtrength. He called 


his army together, briefly repreſented to them the 
| weakneſs of the enemy, accuſtomed to attack only 
* flocks and herds, to deſolate the lands of defence- 


Es leſs 
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leſs people, and to live by theft and rapine. © They 
are not ſoldiers,” ſays he, © whom we are going 
* to vanquiſh, but a gang of robbers, whom we will 
« puniſh for their perfidy.* In this undertaking ] 
« am animated by a motive, very different from 
« that upon which I acted, when I was under the 
cc neceſſity of purging away the crime of 8000 
c Romans, with the blood of our own citizens: 
« It was my own blood I ſhed, they were my own 
« bowels I tore, when 1 coridernned them to 


* death; they were our brethren, a part of our- 


ce ſelves, but theſe barbarians are connected with 
« us by none of theſe ſacred ties; they are bound 


* to the Roman people only by the faith of 
« treaties, which they have ſhamefully violated, 


« 1 take chearfuily upon me the taſk of avenging 
« the inſult they have offered us, in preſuming 
ec they could betray us with impunity. Yet again, 
&* ſoldiers, do not at all eſteem this expedition as 
a regular war; we are going to aſſiſt at an exe- 
« cution, not to give battle. 

He then declared he had entirely forgotten the 
crime of the offending Romans: aſſured the army 


af his friendſhip, and that the arrears due to them 


from the republic ſhould be paid immediately. 
Having once more informed them of his deſign, 
he announced the morrow for their departure. 

In a few days he reached the Iberus, which he 
paſſed, and the fourth day after encamped in fight 
of the two perfidious kings. Cloſe to his camp was 
a valley, incloſed on all fides with hills; he thought 
it a convenient ſituation to prepare an ambuth tor 
the enemy: he ordered a number of cattle, many 
of which had been taken from them, to be driven 
into this valley: he knew their paſſion for plunde?, 
and had no doubt but it would be taken with { 

great 
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reat a bait. He ordered Lælius to he hid, be- 
hind the hillocks, with a corps of cavalry, ready 
to charge as ſoon as the action commenced. The 
Wergetes (the name of the people over whom 
Mandonius and Indibilis reigned) ran in crouds 
and diſorder to drive off the cattle. The Romans 
let them alone for ſome time; a few advanced 
ſingly and caſt ſome darts at a diſtance; by de- 
grees they joined, they encouraged each other, 
cloſed in the action, and the ſkirmiſh became a 
moſt bloody engagement. Neither had the ad- 
vantage, and they fought deſperately on both ſides. 
Lælius, who fell furiouſly on the foragers, taking 
them in the rear, decided it; the Illergetes, who 
had only infantry, could not ſuſtain the ſhock of a 
corps of cavalry quite freſh; the Romans broke 
them, beat them down, and made a moſt horrible 
carnage. 

To cover this defeat with a good countenance, 
Mandonius and Indibilis appeared the next morn- 
ing at day-break in order of battle; Scipio who 
longed to come to a deciſive action, was not ſlow 
in anſwering their eagerneſs. Having obſerved 
they ſent more troops into the valley, both horſe 
and foot, than it could conveniently hold, to en- 
gage freely and withour confuſion, he gave them 
time to bring dow: all the foot they could. Not 
that he was doubtful of his cavalry, but beſides 
that Lælius had a part of it, to ſurpriſe the enemy 
during the combat and cauſe a diverſion, he wiſh- 
ed to avail himſelf of the ſuperiority of his infan- 
try, before which he was ſure the Spaniards would 
not ſtand long in a regular engagement, and in 
confined ground, where they were obliged, if I 
may ſo fay, to fight man to man. A rare pre- 


ſence of mind in a general, in the confuſion which 


always 


| 
[| 
| 
| 
| 
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always precedes a battle. Scipio never loſt it, as 
attentive to conduct himſelf by the rules of mili- 
tary art, as he was ever ready and watchful to 
draw every poſlible advantage from the errors and 
miſtakes of his adverſaries. 

As ſoon as the numbers in the valley were ſuf. 
ficient to embarraſs the action and the movements 
of the Spaniards, Scipio marched againſt thoſe 
who were at the foot of the hill; at the ſame time 
he ordered four cohorts to move in as cloſe order 
as poſſible againſt thoſe who had imprudently 
crouded into the valley. He had already obtained 
great advantages, when Lælius coming on a full 


trot along the hills which extended from the Ro- 


man camp quite to the valley they were engaged 
in, took the enemy's cavalry in the rear and de- 


prived them of the power or deſire of ſuccouring 
the infantry, by employing their whole attention 


on their own defence againſt him. The Spaniſh 


foot, who had depended on the ſupport of their 
| horſe, deprived of this hope, were ſoon reduced 
to the laſt extremity, The cavalry ſurrounded and 


hampered on all ſides, (as well by the Roman foot 


and horſe, as by their own infantry) could not 


make a ſingle moyement for want of room ; they 
gave way, fell back upon their own foot, diſordered 
them, broke them, and unable to defend them- 
ſelves againſt the Romans following in their rear, 
made greater havock in the Spaniſh army than 
the enemy could have done, The victorious Ro- 
mans were from this time,“ employed not in fight- 


ing but in putting to the ſword all that came in 


their way, who could neither reſiſt nor eſcape them. 
All who took the field with ſo great an air of con- 
fidence, were cut to pieces, and but a very ſmall 
number of them got off. 

Mando- 
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Mandonius and Indibilis, who were at the foot 
of the mountain and had been attacked by Scipio, 
made no better defence; they perceived in him a 
maſter who came to chaſtiſe them, rather than an 
enemy who came to fight with them. More for- 
tunate than ſuch traitors deſerved, broken and 
Z routed on all fides, they found ſafety in a ſudden 
1 flight; the blood of the wretched ſubjects alone, 
paid for the inconſtancy and perfidy of their ſo- 
vereigns. 
They found at laſt, though too late, that war 
was not the moſt advantageous part for them to 
take. Made wiſe by their correction, they re- 
ſolved to have recourſe a ſecond time to the Ro- 
man general, whoſe clemency they were well ac- 
quainted with. Mandonius came and caſt himfelf 
at his feet; he excuſed his inconſtancy by that 
fatal contagious ſpirit of revolt, from which even 
the Romans were not entirely exempt. Scipio, by 
the laws of war, had a right to diſarm them, to 


ö require hoſtages, and to place garriſons in their 
* towns ; but having little to fear from them after 


t © their defeat, he choſe rather to ſhew them favour, 
tand generoufly to pardon their treaſon. He charged 
1 ©: Mandonius ſolely with the whole diſgrace, made 
d bim ſenſible that he and Indibilis deſerved to 


N 


p 2 periſh with all their people; “ but it is alſo be- 
„ coming the dignity of the Roman people, con- 
n © *< tinued he, to forget the perfidy, when you im- 


- © < plore their forgiveneſs with a ſincere repent- 

t-  _© ance.” He condemned them to pay the Ro- 
man ſoldiers a part of their arrears, telling them 

n. that if he did not take hoſtages for their fidelity, 

it was becauſe he intended to puniſh: them only, 

mit they ſhould be fo treacherous and ungrateful 
ds to revolt again. 
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All Spain was now ſubjected to the republic; 
the Carthaginians who eſcaped from the war had 
repaſſed the ſeas or were gone to join Hannibal. 
Scipio s good fortune and abilities had ſurmounted 
every obſtacle he met with ; ſeveral towns taken 
by aſſault, compleat victories gained in pitched 


| battles againſt armies of 40 or 50000 men, con- 


tinual advantages obtained over the Carthaginians 
on all occaſions, had acquired him the higheſt re. 
putation which at his age he could poſſibly attain 
to: he had deſerved too well of his country, not 
to have a juſt pretence to the moſt honourabie re- 
wards. The time of naming the conſuls was not 
far off; he had thoughts of repairing to Rome he- 
fore the election, and to offer himſelf a candidate 


for this firſt office in the republic, at the head of 


a victorious army. He took order for the ſecu- 


rity of Spain, placed officers of approved courage 


and prudence in the government of the principd 


towns, left garriſons i in them proportioned to their 


ſtrength and ſituation, and embarked with Lælius 

and his moſt particular intimates, to get to Rome 

by the time of creating conluls. 
Maſſiniſſa formed a pretence to have an inter- 


view with him; the fame, the ſucceſs of Scipio 
the gratitude he owed him for his generoſity in 


reſtoring his nephew, who was taken at the bat- 
tle of Bæzula,“ had long raiſed in kim an eager 
deſire to know the conqueror of the Carthagini 
ans, and of Maſſiniſſa himſelf, and at the fam: 
time his particular benefactor. 

This prince had nice terms to keep with tit 


Carthaginians, whoſe part he had hitherto taken; 


but the advantages he hoped one day or other to 
reap from the friendſhip of Scipio, outweighs 
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the dread of his deſertion being diſcovered in 
Africa, He uſed every caution which depended on 
himſelf to keep it ſecret; his meſſengers ſettled 
| with Scipio the time and place of their meeting. 
The place being fixed in the route Scipio meant to 
| WS take in paſſing from Spain into Italy, Maſſiniſſa 
. W repaired to it, with all the impatience of a prince 
EZ weary of the Carthaginian yoke, to whom he was 
a voaſſal as well as a neighbour. He foreſaw what 
che event would be; he judged that the republic 
x ME of Carthage, already in its decline, could not 
long reſiſt that of Rome, now in its full vigour, 
tit the Romans were bold enough to attack them 
at home. Scipio's conduct gave him no room to 
te doubt but that this was his deſign, and this it was 
which led him to offer his ſervices to the Roman 
people, and ſeek an alliance with them. 
Report had given him the higheſt idea of Scipio, 
his imagination had drawn him in the moſt flat- 
Ez tering colours, and yet, for all theſe favourable 
= prejudices, he did not do him juſtice, nor could 
he conceive for him that degree of eſteem and ad- 
miration which he deſerved, until this interview 
was over. He propoſed an alliance, which Scipio, 
knowing his character, his courage, and the cauſes 
of diſcontent he had with the Carthaginians, ac- 
cepted, and concluded with pleaſure. Gratitude 
for the kind treatment Maſſiniſſa's nephew had 
received from the Roman general, was made the 
lam oſtenſible ground of the treaty ; it was however 
only the pretext, and policy had the chief hand in 
h the it: the hope of aggrandizing himſelf in Africa, 
ken; under the protection of the Roman power, was 
1er if Ide prevailing incitement which determined the 
ighel Numidian prince to take part with the republic. 
tte However that was, the treaty was ſecretly con- 
N cluded 
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cluded, and Maſſiniſſa ſtipulated to ſerve the Ro- 
mans with all his forces on every occaſion. He 
hinted to Scipio, that he doubted not, but that 
after ſuch great ſucceſs, the Roman republic would 
ſend him into Africa, to ſtrike at the root of the 


war, by ſubduing Carthage. Thus to expreſs at 


once his zeal for the Roman people, Scipio en- 
tered into this alliance the more chearfully, as 


in the deſigns he had formed, Maſſiniſſa would be 


of infinite uſe to him: he was effectually fo, as 
we ſhall fee in the ſequel; and if he rendered im- 
portant ſervices to Rome, he received the moſt 


valuable rewards for the inviolable attachment he 


always had to her. 

Of all the Carthaginian forces there remained in 
Spain only one fleet commanded by Mago, who 
hoping much from the ſedition which had broken 


out in the Roman army, and the revolt of Man- 


donius, had drawn near, to be ready to take ad- 
vantage of events.* When the ſeditious were 
puniſhed, and the Spaniſh princes defeated, the 
ſenate of Carthage came at laſt to the reſolution 


of utterly abandoning Spain, and turning all their 


efforts againſt Italy. Mago, who could not bring 
himſelf to yield up Spain to the Romans, received 
politive orders to depart and join Hannibal in 


Italy. They ſent him recruits of men and money 


for the army, and he collected much along the 
coaſts he paſſed through, by laying all under con- 


_ tribution and plundering even the very temples. 


In paſſing before Carthagena, he had a mind to 
ſurprize it as Scipio had done a few years before; 


but the Romans were on their guard; there was a 


vigilant governor, and a good ſufficient garriſon. 
He was repulicd and had like to have loſt a great 


part 
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part of his ſoldiers and failors. By his departure 
for Italy, Spain was entirely cleared of the Car- 
thaginians ; and Scipio, in rendering up an ac- 
count of his command to the ſenate, might with 
ſtrict truth ſay, he had not left a ſingle enemy, of 


| thoſe he was ſent againſt, in the province which 


had been committed to his care. 


THE END OF THE FIRST BOOK. 
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* HEN the news of Scipio's return was 

bpublimed at Rome,“ curioſity to ſee the con- 
| Z queror of Spain drew thither in crouds the in- 
habitants of the neighbouring towns and coun- 
try; it was enough to be a Roman, or an ally of 
che republic, to partake of the general impatience, 
lt muſt be very flattering to Scipio to have me- 
N : rited i it by his great ſervices to his country, at an 
FT ks in which others hardly begin to be known. 
© The ſenate in a body went out of Rome to re- 
ceive him at the temple of Bellona, which was 
$ without the town, Before he entered Rome, he 
gave, as was uſual, an account of the expedition 
he had been charged with. He recited in a few 
words, the battles he had won in Spain, the towns 
© he had taken, and the generals he had defeated. 
So many and ſuch great ſucceſſes, founded on ſuch 
extraordinary abilities, were undoubtedly intitled 
do the honours of a triumph; but there was no 


2 K 2: precedent 
* An. R. 546. Ante C. 206. Livy. 
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precedent in the republic of their having been de. 
creed to a general who had not been conſul. —. 
Scipio's reſpect and attachment to the laws, eaſily 
prevailed with him to give up pretenſions which 
would have ſhocked them. He entered Rome 
with the ſenate, amidſt the acclamations of joy and 
admiratipn of all orders, both the patricians and 
plebeans: Marks of love and eſteem, more ſin- 
cere, more eloquent and more honorable than the 
frivolous magnificence of the moſt celebrated 


pompous triumphs, of which they are ever the 


moſt pleaſing ornaments. Never was ſuch a con- 
courſe ſeen in Rome, they came from all parts, 
not ſo much to give their ſuffrages at the creation 
of conſuls as for the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the 
young Conqueror. 

Though it is not exactly known in what year 


Scipio married Emilia, there is room to believe 


it was during the courſe of this.“ He had de- 
ſervedly a great character; he perc-1ved this of 
itſelf was cnough to create him many enemies, 
and he judged it neceſſary to ſtrengthen the cre- 
dit of his own houſe with that of the family of 
Paulus Emilius, who, like his own father, had, 
on the commencement of this war, fallen at the 
head of his army. Rome could have offered Sci— 
pio a variety of Roman ladies, as worthy of his 
choice as Emilia, but Rome had not another ci- 
tizen whole hand would confer ſo much honcur 
as Scipio'ss We may judge of Emilia's merit, 
otherwiſe little noticed in hiſtory, by her daugh- 
ter's, who joined to maternal tenderneſs, the fen- 
timents, the genius, and firmneſs of the greateſt 
men ; ſhe was the famous Cornelia, mother to the 
Gracchi. The daughter's fame may let us . 

He, the 
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the character of the mother, who had the form- 
ing of her mind and heart. 
Scipio was ſoon ſenſible of the advantages ac- 


cruing from his connection with the houſe of 


Emilius. The election of conſuls being at hand, 


he offered himſelf for that magiſtracy, and obtain- 

cd it with the general conſent of all orders: they 

gave him for colleague Publius Licinius Craſſus, | 
ſovereign pontiff. When the election was over, 

and the aſſembly diſmiſſed, Scipio returned to his 

© houſe to enjoy the pleaſure of ſeeing his family 

and friends. 85 


The impatience of the multitude ſoon diſturb- 


ed his pleaſures and tranquillity, they could not be 
ſatisfied with ſeeing him, and expreſſing to him 
the joy they felt; he was obliged to order his 
doors to be opened, and to admit a croud of peo- 


ple, whoſe zeal was yet more flattering than trou- 


bleſome. 


He had made a vow in Spain to ſacrifice an 


hecatomb to Jupiter, if he returned with con- 

5 1 this ſacrifice was proclaimed, and all Rome 

followed him to the capitol, where he ſolemnly 
= fulfilled his promiſe. It was ſaid univerſally, that 

if Luctatius had the advantage of finiſhing the 

firſt Punic war, the glory of putting an end to that 

which they now waged againſt the Carthaginians, 

7 was reſerved for Scipio; that he would as eaſily 

chaſe the Carthaginians out of Italy as he had 

driven them out of Spain. They looked upon 

theſe ſucceſſes as ſo certain, that they already 

numbered Africa amongſt the provinces of the re- 
public, and appointed him to the government of 
it by anticipation, | 


The uſual practice of the conſuls was, to take 


cheir provinces by lot; the ſenate, ever jealous of 


K 3 the 
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the obſervations of ancient cuſtoms, and ready to 
oppoſe the continual encroachments of the people 
and their tribunes upon their authority, could not 
ſee, without concern, Africa decreed to Scipio by 
the people before it was determined by lot. But 
he, perſuaded there were no other means of finiſh. 
ing the war, declared boldly he accepted the 
Choice the people had made of him to the ney 
province; that it was at Carthage they muſt attack 
the Carthaginians; and that if the ſenate oppoſed 
the deſign, he would carry it before the people. 
The ſenate was called by the young conſul to de- 
liberate on this bufineſs. | 

That famous dictator, who by preventing Han- 
nibal from conquering the Romans, had enabled 
the Romans to conquer in their turn, was the firſt 
whom Scipio conſulted on the plan he propoſed of 
carrying the war into Africa. Fabius openly reject- 
ed it, as dangerous to the republic, and impracti- 
eable in the execution. He ſaid Africa was not as 
yet a province of the republic, and therefore the 
people had no right to name a governor ; that the 
conſul ought not to accept the nomination ; and 
that he could not approve of the impatience Sci- 
pio ſhewed to paſs into Africa, while Hannibal 
was ſtill in Italy; that no one ſhould ever perſuade 


him that he deſpiſed ſo redoutable an enemy; that 


on the contrary, he ſhould think he avoided him 
through fear of being unable to maintain. his repu- 
tation againſt him; beſides, without wiſhing to 
leſſen the conſul's glory, and the good. opinion 


they conceived of him, he could not help ſaying 


that Scipio deceived himſelf, if he imagined he 


had done more in delivering Spain from the Car- 
thaginians, than remained for the republic to do 


in driving them out of Italy. Therefore, he _ 
| | dluded, 
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cluded, before they croſſed the ſea it was abſo- [4 
| lutely neceſſary to begin by ridding themſelves of i 

Hannibal; that then, perhaps, it might be ad- oY 
S yiſcable to follow him into his own country --- 
ſconer, it would be madneſs to think of it. 1 
In one word, ſenators,” added he in con- 

cluding, the Roman legions ſhall never paſs | | 
« gyer to Africa with my conſent, till the war is 
« ended in Italy, and Hannibal has quitted it.* 
« You, Cornelius Scipio, ſays he again, “ be 
* not offended at my oppoſition, and think not 
« I eſteem you the leſs; I do juſtice to your va- 
te jour and worth. If your talents and capacity 
« were weaker, I ſhould be leſs anxious to keep 
« you in Italy. It is not for your ſake but her 
c own, that the republic has created you conſul; 
ce her advantages ſhould never be put in compe- 
* tition with your glory.” 

Fabius's reputation, and the air of authority 
with which he ſpoke, gave great weight to his 
diſcourſe ; they were rather diſpoſed to follow the 
advice of an old officer of conſummate prudence, 
than the enterpriſing ambition of a young conſul. 

Scipio giving his reaſons in a few words, ſhewed 
that Africa was not at preſent more difficult to 
conquer than Spain; which was in ſo deſperate a 
ſtate, when he (licited the government of it, that 
no one could be found bold enough to take the 
command; that they had not in Africa either 
more numerous armies, or more able generals; 
and that he himſelf was, by three year's experi- 
ence, more capable of conducting the war than 
he was when he entered Spain; that Hannibal's 
on conduct juſtified his project; that this ge- 
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neral, ſo dreaded, would never have broughe 
Rome to the eve of her laſt day, had he not 
come into Italy; that the Carthaginians had in 
Africa only the very worſt troops, who had not 


{een any ſervice, mercenaries rather than ſoldiers, 


who could not ſuſtain the perils and fatigues of. a 
war, and who would deſert on the firſt occaſion; 
that the alliance with Syphax and Maſſiniſſa 
was founded on the intereſt of theſe princes, 
which was to diminiſh, and if poſſible annihilate, 
the power of Carthage ; that therefore he might 

venture to reckon upon their fidelity.“ 
In ſhort, he was perſuaded his own fortune az 
well as that of Rome called him to Africa, and 
he ſhould eſteem it reſiſting his deſtiny to decline 
going. © I ſhall have Hannibal to engage equal- 
& ly, but I wiſh rather to force him to follow ne 
ce than be obliged to go in queſt of him, Why 
« ſhould not J hope to make as many allies in 
« Africa as he has in Italy? The bad faith of 
te the Carthaginans, the ſeverity of their govern- 
© ment, have not they often cauſed thoſe allies, 
* who ſcemed moſt firmly attached to them, to 
« revolt? On the arrival of the Romans in 
© Africa, the people in the neighbourhood of 
« Carthage, informed by report of the good treat- 
ment of the Spaniards by the republic, will fly 
« to our flandards to free themſelves from a ty- 
c ranny as unjuſt as it is inſupportable. Thus 
« Hannibal will be forced to come to the relief 
« of his own country; whence it 1s eaſy to per- 
« ceive, that the fſureſt if not the only means of 
« driving him out of Italy, is to march directly 
« againſt Carthage. Landed on the territory of 
© that republic, we ſhall not be long bene we 
| ec hear 

An. R. 547. Ante C. 205. 
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« hear that Hannibal has repaſſed the ſea, and is 
« come to defend Carthage, after having fruit- 
« leſsly menaced Rome. The republic beſides 


« will not ſuffer any loſs from my abſence. If 


« Fabius, advanced in years, was able to make 
« head againſt the Carthaginian general, at the 


« time when he was moſt formidable, is it not to 


« be preſumed that Publius Licinius, my col- 
« Jeague, whoſe valour Rome well knows, will 
« be able to ſtop him, being in the flower of 
« his age, and when the Carthaginian party 1s 


« almoſt deſtroyed? Is it not unbecoming the 


« orandeur of Rome, conſcript fathers, to 
« think of only defending themſelves againſt the 


« Carthaginians, without daring to attack them 


« at home? Enough, and too long, has Italy 
« been waſted with fire and (word; it 1s time ſhe 
« ſhould breathe, that ſhe may repair the many 
« loſſes ſhe has experienced; let Africa, in her 
« turn, become the ſeat and theatre of war, 
« as our country has been for almoſt fourteen 
« years. Is it not juſt that the harveſts of our 
enemies ſhould in their turn be ravaged ? Car- 
« ry devaſtation thither, and all the miſchiefs we 


«c 


e our country.“ 


As they were already convinced that Scipio 
would bring the affair before the people, if the 
ſenate oppoſed him, his diſcourſe had not that 
effect it would otherwiſe have produced. The 
ſenate, jealous of an authority which it with in- 
finite pains preſerved againſt the envy and con- 


tinual attacks of the people and their tribunes, 


ſaw with grief a patrician and a conſul threatning 
this auguſt aſſembly, to appeal from their decrees 
to the tribunal of the people. They regarded 
this 


have endured ever ſince Hannibal has been in 
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through a deſire of carrying it againſt them. 


berty to paſs into Africa if he judged it for the 


bordering upon Rome, and the command df 


determine, at the head of his army, whether i 
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this menace as an attack upon their rights, and 
could not forgive his drawing them into a diſpute, 


Quintus Fulvius, who had been both conſul and 
cenſor, riſing, demanded of Scipio, whether, if 
the ſenate made an appointment of the province, 
he would ſubmit to it, or appeal to the people? 
The conſul anſwered, he would do what he judged 
moſt beneficial to the republic. Upon this an- 
ſwer, Fulvius obſerved, that it was uſeleſs to deli- 
berate, and deſired the tribunes of the people to 
interpoſe. The conſul replied, it was not fair in 
the tribunes to interrupt the ſenators in giving 
their judgment. Then the tribunes ſaid, that if 
the conſul would leave the diſpoſal of the pro- 
vinces to the ſenate, they would ſupport their de- 
ciſion, and not ſuffer the buſineſs to be carried to 
the people; but if, on the other hand, he would 
not ſubmit to the ſenate, they would ſuppon 
whoever ſhould. refuſe to vote. The conſul de- 
fired he might be permitted to confer with hs 7 
colleague. | : 5 

The ſenators upon that broke up, and the two RE þ 
conſuls ſummoned a meeting of the ſenate for the 
next day. At laſt they agreed, with one voice, 
to give Scipio the government of Sicily, with l. 


intereſt of the republic. Publius Licinius, hy 
colleague, had for his department the provinces 


the war againſt Hannibal. They at the fame 
time obſerved, his office of chief pontiff would 
not allow him to leave Italy. | 

Scipio wanted no more, it was left to him to 


would be adviſable to go againſt Carthage; * 
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this qualification he had it in his power to paſs 
ao cog Before his departure E . 
public games with extraordinary magnificence z 
and went immediately for Tuſcany to order the 
building of a fleet. The inhabitants ſupplied 
him abundantly with what timber, workmen, and 
money was neceſſary. ; 

Theſe people had ſuch a veneration for his vir- 
tues, and ſuch an opinion of his attention for the 
public good, that they complied moft readily with 


Some engaged to provide corn, one diſtrict 
furniſhed iron, another cordage and fail-cloth ; 


BT the towns noted for the moſt expert workmen in 


that branch undertook to furniſh arms. They 
went fo heartily to work upon the ſhipping, their 


BW armament, and equipment, that in forty five days 
from the felling the timber the fleet was launched. 


Scipio having obtained permiſſion of the ſenate 


to receive volunteers into his army,“ embarked 
joo who offered their ſervice, deſiring only the 
honour to attend him, and gain inſtructions under 
bis orders. As ſoon as the fleet was ready he 
ſailed for Syracuſe, where a body of Roman ſol- 
diers had, in defiance of the decree of the ſenate, 
refuſed to reſtore to the inhabitants the plunder 
taken from them. Scipio iſſued an order requiring, 


them to obey inſtantly, under pain of the moſt 


= exemplary puniſhment; the conſul's prefence 


made his order reſpected, every thing was imme- 


diately reſtored. By this inftance of juſtice he ſo 
recommended himſelf to that town, and all Sicily 
nn general, that every one was eager to contri- 


bute what was wanted for the invaſion of Africa. 
| Lælius, 


An. R. 547. Ante C. 205. 
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Lælius, who had croſſed out of Spain into 
Africa with his fleet, to cruize againſt the Cartha. 


— ginians, and improve the alliances with the Ny- 


midian princes, returned about this time with his 
ſhips loaded with an immenſe booty. He had 
ſeen Maſſiniſſa, who complained of Scipio's tar- 
dineſs, and reproached him with loſing the moſt 
favourable opportunity of attacking the Cartha. 
ginians. He intreated him warmly to preſs his 
departure from Sicily, and promiſed powerful 


ſuccours both of horſe and foot; above all, he 


recommended to Lælius to warn Scipio how lit- 


tle he ought to depend on the alliance with Sy- 


phax; who, as ſoon as he was freed from a con- 
ſiderable war he was now engaged in, would return 
to the intereſt of the Carthaginians. Llius re- 
lated the whole minutely to the conſul, whoſe 


wiſhes were too ſtrongly ſet upon croſſing the ſea 


to need preſſing ; but the affairs of Sicily {till de- 
tained him for ſome time.* 

The Locrians, who had joined in the general 
revolt on the firſt irruption of the Carthaginians 
into Italy, offered to give up their citadel to the 
Romans; Scipio gave the command of this ex- 


pedition to Pleminius, one of his lieutenants, and 


ſent him to the Locrians in the character of pre- 
tor. Every thing was ſo well concerted, that the 
Roman ſoldiers, being let into the citadel by 
night, put the Carthaginian garriſon to the ſword, 
before they knew any thing of their arrival. The 
Locrians returned to their obedience to the repub- 
lic, and Pleminius was made governor of the 
caſtle. 5 5 
The pretor was an artful man, who knew how 
to gain Scipio's confidence by diſſcmbling his real 
= Sgt character: 
An. R. 547. Ante C. 205. 
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character: ſupple and ready in paying court to 
his general, he loſt no opportunity of diſplaying 
his courage and attachment. He was alſo as ſkil- 
ful in concealing his real faults as in ſetting forth 
his apparent good qualities, under which he har- 
boured the groſſeſt vices and the vileſt inclina- 
tions. He deceived Scipio by his addreſs; he 
almoſt ruined him by his bad conduct. He treat- 
ed the Locrians with ſo much cruelty and injuſ- 
tice, that they regretted the Carthaginian bond- 


| nage, under which their condition, hard as it had 
deen, was however not fo very wretched; every day 
vas accompani d with ſome freſh act of oppreſſion 


either from the governor or the army. The ci- 
tizens were robbed of their property; thoſe who 
had the pearls A to reſiſt them, were put to death 
= without any form of juſtice; their wives and 
daughters were diſhonoured with impunity. Rich- 
es, innocence, beauty, had no aſylum; the very 
EZ temples were defiled with the moſt abominable 
x ration. Pleminius found means to prevent 
the cries of theſe wretched people reaching the 
ears of his general; they had no alternative, but 


their oppreſſions, or to have recourſe to arms; 


The cruelty of Pleminius drave them at laſt to 


=> extremities; they revolted, maſſacred the garri- 
ſon, ſeized the governor, inſulted him in the ru- 
dieſt manner, and left him covered with wounds, 
atter having cut off his noſe and ears. 
This inſurrection of the Locrians brought Sci- 
pio back to their country. Pleminius was till 
able to deceive his general, and to juſtify himſelf 
m his opinion; Scipio puniſhed the authors of the 
real B ſedition, and reinſtated him in his command, with 
cnders to the inhabitants to look upon him as the 
2] man 


either to periſh by degrees under the weight of 
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man of the republic. Having ſettled this dif. 
turbance by his preſence, he returned to Syracuſe, 
and Pleminius, not thinking himſelf ſufficiently 
reyenged, cauſed the chief men of the town to be 
arreſted, condemned them to be ignominiouſly 
ſcourged, and executed with tortures. 

They were obliged at laſt to have recourſe to 
the ſenate to relieve their mifery.* Ten of the 
firſt people among the Locrians were deputed to 
Rome. They arrived there while the ſenate was 


fitting : their appearance had in it every mark of 


the moſt fad and ſhocking wretchedneſs. Their 
eyes fixed to the ground, their countenance fallen, 
they explained themſelves only by their groan, 
They bore in their hands olive branches in token 
of peace, and had their heads covered, which ne- 
ver was done but when under the greateſt misfor- 
tunes. The ſenate having ordered them to be 
admitted, and demanding the cauſe of their com- 
ing, they anſwered, ſighing, they came to declare 
at Rome, that the Romans had treated them worſe 
than the Carthaginians, whoſe cruelty was noto- 
rious to the world. They made a ſpeech in which 
they drew the moſt lively picture of what Plemi- 
nius had made them ſuffer ; they confirmed with 


one voice, and by inconteſtible proofs, all they 


advanced, and concluded with imploring the au- 
thority of the ſenate. When they had done ſpeak- 
ing they were ordered to retire, with a promiſe of 
ſpeedy relief and juſtice; and the ſenate conſulted 

on the meaſures they ſhould purſue. } 
Fabius voted, without heſitation, that Plemi- 
nius ſhould be brought to Rome, ſent to priſon, 
and treated with the utmoſt rigour. As for Sci- 
pio, after having blamed his negle& of military 
diſcipline, 


An. R. 548. Ante C. 204. 
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:Cipline, and his too great indulgence to his 
ow? he was of opinion he ſhould be recalled, 


ea ha che peaple ſhould fuſpend him from his 
WY funftions. = bo 


Scipio's enemies eagerly ſeized this occaſion to 


| a hurt his credit by the blackeſt calumnies. The 


great Fabius and Cato were at the head of this 
the former dreaded in the young conſul 


5 bes of his youth, and a ſtill more 
he fame of his ſucceſſes. As for 
BZ wholly attached to Fabius, the ground of his en- 
mity to Scipio might be diſcovered in his cha- 
BT racer only, were there no other cauſes for it. 
The auſterity of his life, his fondneſs for the an- 
BE cient ſimplicity of the Roman manners, his ſevere 
maxims of government, and military duſcipline, 
EZ would not ſuffer him to approve of a conduct di- 
ametrically oppoſite to his own. He had formerly 
been queſtor in Scipio's army, but he was for ever 
finding fault with the general's liberality; his 
magnificence in the games, in feaſts, and his 
bouſehold, appeared to him a moſt ruinous exam- 
ple of expence and luxury.“ He took the liberty 
to make ſome remonſtrances to Scipio on this 
fubject, who ſoon let him know they were to little 
or no purpoſe, It is not at the head of armies,” 
fays he, © that the economy you recommend ta 
eme is to be practiſed. f It is of the exploits 
I ſhall perform, and not the expence with which 
they are carried into execution, that I muſt give 


Cato, who was 


EZ © the ſenate an account.” Cato ſeeing that his 
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4 8 
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cCounſels would not be followed, reſigned the queſ- 
torſhip and returned to Rome. He ceaſed not, 
ever after, to miſconſtrue Scipio's conduct. Cato 


inceſſantly 
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inceſſantly made continued declamations, which 


he repeated to all orders of the republic. W, 
may judge, from a particular circumſtance which 
eſcaped him ſome years after, how little he wy 
influenced by the nobleneſs of Scipio's ſentiment, 


After having commanded the armies in Spain in 


quality of conful, he would never conſent to the 
expence of tranſporting his own horſe into Itah. 
A little action in a great man, which only ſhew 
how very anxious he was to convince his nation of 
the neceſſity of ceconomy. 88 
Scipio added to a greater elevation of mind, 
litical views more extenſive and more juſt. The 


wealth which the conqueſt of Sicily, atchieved by | | : 


Marcellus, . brought to Rome, had deſtroyed the 
ancient manners of that city by augmenting itz 
wer ; he perceived that changes ſo conſiderable 
in the ſtate of the republic, muſt inevitably alte 
the ſpirit of 1t. | 
They had then only to preſerve the ſame cha- 
racter of primitive manners, by relaxing a little 
of their rigour, which could no longer ſubſit 
His conduct was ever a model to others; Rome wa 
corrupted, and, as two eminent writers tell us, the 
corruptor remained chaſte, Adored and reſpectel 
by his. officers and ſoldiers, he treated them in hi 
turn with that regard and military friendſhip- 
which leaves ſo little room for the exertion of tix 
authority of the general, obeyed becauſe. beloved. 
The rigour of diſcipline having become unneceſ 
 fary in his army, was ſeldom employed in it. The 
ſenate, on the contrary, who had even added to 
that rigour, after the battle of Cannæ, uſed all their 
endeavours to ſupport it. But in vain did the 
ſenate require of the nation, what the preſent 9 
_ *. 7 
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* of the nation would not admit of. Scipio, who 
+ WS had no occaſion for ſuch ſevere diſcipline, made 
the yoke as eaſy as poſſible; and the greateſt ac- 
tions were ſo free in his army, that the officers 
. WS would have taken the merit to themſelves, had 
n |S they not been ſenſible that this very liberty was 


the gift of their general. 
1, WT Theſe neceſſary and unavoidable changes in the 
military diſcipline, appeared to Fabius, to Cato, 
and their followers, as ſo many attempts to deſtroy 
it; the ſedition of the legions in Spain was quoted 
as a manifeſt proof of it. They trembled for the 
republic, in their apprehenſions for that ſubordi- 
vation which they judged to be its beſt ſafeguard. 
= The ſenate was about to make a decree to re- 
call Scipio, when Quintus Marcellus, ſpeaking 


as an impartial man, propoſed to ſend upon the 


ET ſpot the pretor of the province, with ten depu- 
ties, to know if all theſe diſorders were real; and 
it Scipio knew and approved of the conduct of 
EZ Pleminius. The advice was approved by a ma- 
Jjority of voices; Pomponius, pretor of Sicily, 
was ordered to repair to Scipio at Syracuſe, where 
he would find him, if not already embarked for 


ted Africa. 

hs Wt Pomponius being come to Locri, informed him- 
1p, {WE Felt of Scipio's conduct. All the inhabitants ac- 
the guitted him of the charges brought againſt him; 
ved. they proteſted that all the cruelties they had ſuf- 
cel. fered had not come to his knowledge, but that a 
Ide little too much indulgence, and rather too good 
d 0 An opinion of the worſt of men, was all they could 
ther Teproach him with. This juſtification eaſed the 
the feputies of the moſt diſagreeable part of their er- 
ſtat fand; all were delighted with learning Scipio's 


; Innocence, and ſeeing the malice of his enemies 
Vol. I. L confounded, 
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confounded. But Pleminius, whoſe crimes were 


proved, was loaded with irons, and with ſeveral 
of his accomplices ſent to Rome, where he died 
in priſon. 

Nothing remained of the grievances imputed to 
Scipio, but the licentiouſneſs and diſorder of his 
army. The deputies, to be the better able to 
judge in perſon, failed from Locri to Syracuſe, 
where they underſtood Scipio ſtill remained. Dif- 


daining to anſwer to the accuſations he had been 
aſperſcd with, he was fatisfied with ſhewing Pom. 


ponius and his aſſociates his army and fleet. He 
paraded his land forces in order of battle in the 
way they were to paſs by; never did ſoldiers ap. 
pear better diſciplined, they went through all their 
different manceuvres with wonderful readinels and 
exactneſs. He conducted the depuries to his fleet, 
which he had ordered out of the harbour, to give 


them a repreſentation of a naval engagement, 


The lightneſs of the veſſels, the activity of the 
ſailors, the great order that reigned under ſuch ap- 
parent confuſion, ſtruck them with aſtoniſhment, 
From the fleet he carried them to his magazines 
of proviſions, cf ammunition, and to his arſenal; 
never had they before ſeen ſuch a noble prepara- 


tion for war, every thing declared it, every thing 


ſeemed to menace Carthage. The deputies lei 
him, not only convinced of his innocence, but { 
filled with eſteem for him, that they declared if 


Carthage could be conquered it muſt be by him, 


who had in ſo ſhort a time made ſuch vaſt prepara- 


tions; they promiſed to report faithfully to the ſe. 


nate all they had ſeen, and adviſed him to delay 


his departure as little as poſſible. 


Thus Scipio acquitted himſelf of the calum- 


_ nies which a few jealous perſons had charged him 


with. 
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with. The judges of his conduct became his ad- 
vocates, and his enemies had the mortification to 
hear nothing but recitals in his praiſe, which made 
EZ his conduct ſtill more glorious, 

o WE While all Rome echoed with the conſul's praiſes, 
's the Carthaginians, who every day expected him 
o WT to come upon their coaſt, were dreadfully alarm- 
„ ed. Afer ſeveral fruitleſs attempts, they prevail- 
- WW <& at laſt by their artifices, and brought Syphax 
back to their intereſt, The beauty of Sophoniſba, 
daughter of Afdrubal, the ſon of Giſco, having 
le WW ſmitten him, his marriage with her had been put 
ie off for ſeveral years, and was now to be celebrated 
p- as ſoon as ſhe was of a proper age. Syphax went 
ir to Carthage, where his alliance with the Romans 
nd WW was a ſecret, he haſtened the time of his marriage, 


. — TD 


et, and to the particular family alliance he added that 
ve of the public. He engaged to eſteem as his friends 
nt. all thoſe of the republic of Carthage, and to reck- 
he WES on as his enemies, all who had declared, or ſhould 
p- WE declare, themſelves againſt her. | 
nt. WWE To the attraction of an engaging beauty So- 
nes WE 2eprta added a ſtrength of genius much above 
aber years; naturally attentive to find out men's 
12- WEE foibles, and ſtill more artful in making the beſt 
ing advantage of them; ſubtile, inſinuating, cunning, 
let bred up with a hatred to the Romans, it became, 
% 1 may ſay, her ruling paſſion; it ſprung from her 
{ i WT patriotiſm, and ended only with her life. 
im, WWE: Blinded by his paſſion, Syphax could not per- 
ua. cecive the ſcandalous perfidy he was about to ſhew 
e. the Romans, he however thought himſelf obliged 
clay WE: to inform them, that he did not intend to hold to 
the alliance he had made with them, and that it 
wa Vas annulled by that he had fince contracted with 
im 


the Cartnaginians, He therefore ſent ambaſſa- 
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dors into Sicily,* to the conſul, to inform him of 
this change, and to beſeech him not to think of 
paſſing into Africa; adding, that if he perſiſted 
in his deſign, he ſhould be obliged to take part 


againſc him ; being unable to give up his country, 


and thac of the queen his conſort, to attach him 


ſelf to the Romans. 

The ambafladors arrived at Syracuſe, they ap. 
priſed Scipio of their maſter's intentions. This 
reſolution itaggered him a little, but did not in 

ny wiſe make him loſe courage. He replied to 
Syphax, that he could hardly believe what he had 
ſignified to him ; that he hoped he would conſider 
oi the faith they had mutually {worn to each other, 
of the rights of hoſpitality which he had promiſed 
him in his domunians, and the alliance he had 
made with the Roman people; that he had too 
good an opinion of him to believe that the faith 
of treaties, honour, and probity, were motives too 
weak to influence him. Having delivered his 


anſwer to the ambaſſadors, he diſmiſſed them pri- 


vately, and without delay, probably leſt the ſub- 


ject of their voyage ſhould come to the Know. 


ledge of his army. 

As ſoon as they were out of reach, he told his 
officers, that Maſſiniſſa had informed him ſome 
time before, by Lælius, that he waited for him 
with impatience; that Syphax had now ſent to 
him ambaſſadors, expreſſing the ſame earneftnels; 


that he accuſed him of being too tardy; and that 


he begged to be informed, if he had changed his 
deſigu, that he might take his own meaſures with 

the Carthaginians. 
It was of the la aſt conſequence to conceal from 
the Romans, this change in Syphax. Scipio had 
conſtantly 


Ann. R. 548. Ant. C. 204. 
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conſtantly boaſted to them the friendſhip of this 

prince, the moſt powerful in Africa, He had at- 
* {ured them, that all would declare for them on 
their landing, and that they would have no enemy 
EZ but the Carthaginians. He ordered the troops to 
march to Lilibeum, to embark inſtantly. The 
EZ foldiers and veſſels had repaired thither in ſuch 
voaſt numbers, that the town and port were 
not able to contain them. Scipio knew ſo well 
how to inſpire into others the confidence he was 
EZ himſelf filled with, that they ſeemed to be going 
do a ſure victory, in which every one was deſirous 
of partaking. 

1 


7 5 


e 


gions, who had endured the heat of the war in 


ö 3 Cannæ, fought ſome years before, came to pre- 
ſent themſelves to the conſul, and to offer him 
| : their ſervice; they were a body of men inured to 
E fatigue and labour, and who had given proof of 
F | their valour in action. Scipio received them with 
much joy and reſpect, compleated their legions, 
4 and embarked them with the reſt of his army. 


} > which compoſed it; but Livy aſſures us that there 
never was ſeen to go out of the port of Lilibeum 
105 fine a fleet, ſo well equipped, and ſo numer- 
s; although ſome years before they had ſen 

ö Je conſuls embark with two fleets and two ar- 
mies. 

The troops having ſlept on board, and all be- 
ing ready to ſail, Scipio embarked on board the 
admiral, and ordered an herald to proclaim ſi- 
lence. Pomponius, pretor of the province, was 
on the ſhore with the legions which remained in 
2 Licily, and were come to ſee their comrades de- 


* 
© 
N 


The veteran ſoldiers of the fifth and ſixth le- 


8H Iraly, and who had eſcaped from the battle of 


Authors are not agreed in the number of troops 


1 3 Part; 
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part; all the people likewiſe were brought down, 
drawn either by the grandeur or novelty of the 
ſight. A profound filence reigning both in the 


fleet and on the ſhore, Scipio elevated his voice, 


« Ye gods,” lays he, ce and ye goddeſſes of the 
ec heavens, the earth, and the ſeas, attend to the 
% prayer I now make to you, in the name of my 
« whole army; I put it under your almighty pro- 
« tection, and beſeech you that my enterpriſe may 
« turn out to the glory of the republic, and our 
ce allies: ye know that this is the ultimate end 
ce of all my actions. Grant, great gods, that we 


« may return from this expedition conquerors, 


« and loaded with plunder and riches; grant that, 
« more fortunate than the Carthaginians, we ma 
©« execute upon their capital the fatal deſign which 
« they ineffectually attempted againſt Rome.” At 
theſe words he took the foaming entrails of the 


vid im, which was juſt ſacrificed, and caſt them 


ww 


into the ſea; and at the ſame inſtant the whole 


| fleet ſet ſail with a fair wind, amidſt the ſhouts of 
the multitude which covered the ſhore. 


Tre paſſage was lucky, and Scipio at laſt ſaw, 


after a few days fail, the wiſhed for land, for 


which he had ſo long ſighed, and from which had 
iſſued the moſt dreadful attacks his country had 
ever experienced. He arrived at the promontory 
called Pulcher, (or Cape Fair) diſembarked his 
troops, and encamped upon the heights. The 
report of the deſcent of the Romans in Africa was 
ſoon ſpread through the neighbouring towns, al 
were ſtruck with conſternation at the news; the 
roads were filled with men, women, and children, 


who had abandoned their habitations; the peaſants 
drove off in haſte as many of their cattle as the) 


could 
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could get together; it looked as if all Africa was 
about to be deſerted by its inhabitants. 

3e alarm was not leſs at Carthage, they ſeem- 
dd to think Scipio already at their gates, which 


> WT were all ſhut, and guards placed around for 


ee ſecurity of the town; but what would all theſe 
precautions avail them? an army was neceſſary to 
. ſtop the Romans, and they had but a handful of 
the worſt troops, raiſed in a hurry. A general 
vas wanted to oppoſe Scipio, and they had only 
4 WW: Afdrubal the ſon of Giſco, who was confeſſedly 
e the firſt in the town for his valour, his birth, his 
„ reputation, his wealth, and his alliance with Sy- 


5, phax; but yet one whom Scipio, with all theſe 
y WW honours, had beaten on every occaſion, and whom 
h he had fairly driven out of Spain. 
t WW The junction of Maſſiniſſa, who repaired to 
he WW: Scipio as ſoon as he was informed of his arrival, 
m greatly encouraged the army, who were aſſured, 
le WWE by ſeeing him, that their general had not deceived 
ol WE them, in promiſing them allies and friends in this 
foreign country. 
W. A king who truſted his perſon, his troops, and 
tor WW his title to his kingdom, to the fortune of the Ro- 
ad man arms, inſpired by his preſence all the ſoldiers 
1ad WE with the ſame confidence he was himſelf full of. 
ory It was evident by his conduct that he had great 
hs hopes of ſucceſs, and each Roman conceived them 
The by his example. 
wa WF As the hiſtory of this Numidian prince is in 
al We: itſelf very intereſting, and beſides, as he acted 


the moſt important part in this war next to Scipio, 

to whom he rendered the moſt eſſential ſervices, I 

ants have thought it in ſome meaſure neceſſary to give 
5 


they 2 ſhort account of his life and adventures, tron! 
oud EE 14 the 
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the commencement of them, in order to enable 


the reader to form ſome idea of him. 


Maſſiniſſa was a prince, who from his infancy 
had experienced every change of fortune, bold, 


courageous, rather encouraged than depreſſed by 
ill ſucceſs. His firſt effort in the field, was in 
the conqueſt of his own kingdom from an uſurp- 
cr. Aſdrubal had known him in Spain before 
Scipio came there, had been an eye-witneſs of his 
valour, and made him dreaded by Syphax, who 
was not very anxious under whoſe goyernment the 
little kingdom of his neighbours the Maſſilians 
fell. Aſdrubal informed him, that Maſſiniſſa was 
not of a temper to be content with the king— 
dom of his anceſtors; that he would ſoon knoy 
it from ſad experience, if he delayed attacking 
him; and that he was a dangerous brand, capa- 
ble of ſetting all Africa in a flame, if not pre- 
vented in time. 

Determined on a war by Aſdrubal, Syphax at- 
tacked and vanquiſhed Maſſiniſſa; his defeat only 
raifed his courage. Having eſcaped with a ſmall 
body of troops from the battle, the loſs of which 
was followed with that of his kingdom, he ſoon 
after {allied forth, out of the caverns of mount 
Balbus, to which he had retired, and ravaged the 
territories of the Carthaginians, the authors of 
his diſgrace. They complained to Syphax, who 
thinking it beneath his dignity to go in perſon 
againſt a prince, whom he eſtecmed only as the 
chief of a gang of banditti, ſent Boccar, one of 
his generals, with a promiſe of the greateſt re- 

wards if he could either take Maſſiniſſa alive, ot 
bring him his head. Boccar came up with him 
on the mountains to which he had retreated, at- 
tacked and routed him; Maffiniſſa fled, follow 
only 
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only by fifty horſemen. Boccar did not loſe ſight 
of him, and purſuing withour loſs of time, over- 
took him in a narrow valley, bounded by a rapid 
river, where he incloſed him on every fide. Maſ- 


| ſiniſſa was dangerouſly wounded in the action, 
mix and forty out of the fifty horſemen who had 
_ WM followed him, were killed; he ſeemed to be cur 
: off from all poſſibility of eſcaping.“ The Nu- 
midian prince had bur one effort to make to avoid 
o being taken, and that was to pals the river, the 
e violence of whoſe current, and the ſteepneſs of 
its banks, would hardly let one think he would 
3 dare to attempt it. Maſſiniſſa came there with 
-bis four horſemen, puſhed on his horſe, and had 
me misfortune to fee two of his brave faithful 
o ; ſubjects periſh by his ſide in the water. He was 
a- luppoſed to be one of thoſe that were drowned, 
©. and this faved his life. 
As ſoon as his wound was healed, and he was 
at- able to march, he appeared again, and ſurprized 
nly all the world. Love for his ſubjects rouſed him, 
all his reputation encouraged them. He was in a 
ich mort time at the head of an army of 10,000 men, 
don and made freſh inroads into the territories of the 
unt Carthaginians. At this time Syphax went againſt 
the him in perſon. Maſſiniſſa, as unfortunate as he 


vas indefatigable and bold, was vanquiſhed a 
who chird time, by a vaſt ſuperiority of numbers, and 
rſon dis army cut to pieces. He had ſufficiently per- 


the formed the duty of a prince, in defending his 
e of | kingdom, and endeavouring to recover it, he re- 
re- iolved to wait among the neighbouring people 
„ of for ſome favourable opportunity to aſſert his rights. 
him cipio's arrival offered one. If the Romans were 
„u- delighted with ſeeing an African prince in their 
owed WE: | camp, 


*. An. R. 548. Ante C. 204; 
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camp, Maſſiniſſa was not leſs fo at beholding in 
his enemy's dominions an army of Romans, by 
whoſe aſſiſtance he hoped to regain poſleſſion of 
his own. | | 
Scipio, ravaging the country as he advanced, 
came in ſight of Utica, a ſtrong and important 
place. The Carthaginians, who had not, I may 
fay, either general or ſoldiers, ſent courier after 
courier to Aſdrubal the fon of Giſco, then at the 
court of his ſon in law, with orders to come and 
put himſelf at the head of the few troops they were 
able to muſter ; at the ſame time, they made the 
moſt preſſing requeſts to Syphax not to abandon 
them in this time of danger, and intreated him 
to haſten to their aſſiſtance as faſt as poſſible, 
Hanno in the mean time, having got together 
a corps of cavalry, of between three and four 
thouſand Carthaginians and Numidians, hurried 
to Salera, which was not above fifteen miles from 
the camp of the Romans, with intent to check 
their progreſs. Scipio was informed by his ſcouts 
of the number of the enemy and the conduct of 
the general, who fearing to expoſe his horſes, 
though it was the height of ſummer, took care 
they ſhould retire every night into the neareſt 
houſes; they added, that they were 4000. Would 
they were many more, ſays Scipio, under ſuch 3 
chief. 

This flying camp did not prevent his making 
inroads into all the adjacent country, and deftroy- 
ing every thing. He hoped Hanno would make 
ſome attempt to oblige him to keep within his 
camp; but when he ſaw that he remained quitt 
at Salera, he ſent Maſſiniſſa with a ſmall force, 
charging him to bring Hanno to action coſt what 
it would. The ſervice was dangerous, but 7 
= nifla 


he advanced with his detachment to the very gates 


ol Salera. When they were ready to purſue him, 
he retreated on full gallop, and preſently turned 
about to ſkirmiſh afreſh; Hanno renewed the 
charge, Maſſiniſſa again retreated, and by this con- 
duct piqued the honour of the Carthaginians, who 
ſeeing he had but an handful of men, reſolved to 


purſue him to the laſt extremity. At laſt they 


came to a regular engagement; Maſſiniſſa made a 
ſtand for ſome time, and then feigned to give 
ground, as was before agreed with Scipio, who 
W lay in ambuſh in the narrow paſſes of the moun- 
E | tains which ſurround the neighbourhood of Salera. 


The Carthaginians emboldened, thought they 


E ought not to ſuffer Maſſiniſſa, to whom they were 
fo ſuperior in numbers, to eſcape; they therefore 
= entangled themſelves in the narrow paſſes to which 
he had retreated on full ſpeed. Scipio immedi- 
ately cut them off, and fell upon them with his 
cavalry, which being quite freſh eaſily routed a 
body of men ſurpriſed and harraſſed, and whoſe 

horſes were tired. Hanno, who had imprudently 
advanced, was incloſed and killed in the ambuſh, 
waere 1000 men fell with him. Scipio purſued 
the vanquiſhed, and killed or took 2000 more, 
among whom were ſeveral of the richeſt and firſt 
people of Carthage. | 


The conſul, to make the moſt of his victory, 


marched ſtrait to Salera, in which he placed a 
Fgarriſon; and the ſeventh day from his landing in 
K Africa, after having put cities, towns, and vil- 
ages to fire and ſword, after having in his march 
jpread around him all the horrors of war, he re- 


turned to his camp loaded with the ſpoils of the 
Carthaginians. 


The 
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The victory gained over Hanno, and the ſhock- 
ing deſolation his army made through the coun. 
try, were exploits of no great importance. It was 
neceſſary to avail himſelf of the alarm of the Car- 
thaginians and the ardour of his ſoldiers, anima. 
ted by theſe early ſucceſſes. For this purpoſe, he 
went and laid ſiege to Utica, a place of conſe. 
quence on account of the goodneſs of its port, 
By taking this town, Scipio would ſecure a retreat 
both for his fleet and army. It was immediately 
blocked up by ſea and land, they had even begun 
to raiſe batteries, and erect machines for carrying 
on the ſiege, without Aſdrubal the fon of Giſco, 
who had aſſembled an army of 30,000 foot and 
3000 horſe, attempting to relieve it, though their 
only dependence was upon him. To avoid ha- 
zarding any thing, he waited for Syphax, who at 
laſt joined him, with an army of 60,000 men: 
they left Carthage together as ſoon as Syphax ar- 
rived, and marched to the relief of Utica. The 
town was well fortified, the inhabitants defended 

it with reſolution, Scipio after a ſiege of forty-five 
days could neither ſtorm it, nor force it to {ur- 
render. 

It is praiſe worthy to form great deſigns, it 1s 
not leſs ſo to know how to give them up when 
prudence dire&ts. In perſiſting to carry Utica, 
Scipio would have riſked his own deſtruction with- 
out reſource. In ſpite of his reluctance he raiſed 
the ſiege, and went to encamp on a neck of land 
ſtretching into the ſea, which re-united his fleet 
and army. He undertook nothing farther this 
year: the winter in Africa being mild, he reſolv- 
ed, that he might keep near his fleet, to paſs it in 
his camp, which he ſurrounded with ſtrong lines, 
that ſecured him from ſurpriſe or inſult. The 

© Carthaginians 
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F Carthaginians not daring to attempt to force it, 
EZ {ent on their fide a part of their troops into winter 
quarters, and kept the main body in their camp.“ 
he campaign ended without their gaining the 
® leaſt advantage over the Roman army. 


| EZ Syphax to his intereſt, T and of breaking the en- 
chantment in which Sophoniſba held him. He 
knew the hearts of the Numidians were eaſily ſuſ- 
ceptible of love, but he was not ignorant that the 
adrdor of their moſt violent paſſions was often ſuc- 
ceeded by diſguſt and inconſtancy, when they were 
a | ? once gratified ; he therefore ſent ambaſſadors to 
FH phax to remind him of the alliance they had 
-- 4 entered into. Syphax anſwered that Scipio muſt 
. not look for any aſſiſtance from him againſt his 
1 countrymen, and that he adviſed him to depart 
\. out of Africa; he moreover offered freely his me- 
1. diation to the Romans, and laid he hoped to be 
1. ; able to engage the Carthaginians to quit Italy, if 
fei chey would abandon Africa. RED 
„e Scipio, though determined to reject this pro- 
r. poſal, nevertheleſs perceived the advantages he 
might draw from a negociation which would laſt 
. i; bome time. He told Syphax that a peace was not 
rn i impoſſible, and that if they firſt entered into a truce, 
0 perhaps the means of effecting it might be found 


7 | out. Syphax conſented, and the truce was gladly 
i concluded on by each party. Scipio, who wiſhed 
nd 0 know the manner in which the enemies tents 
geet ere conſtructed, and the diſpoſition of their 
his camp, ſent ambaſſadors to Syphax to confer about 
oh. a peace. The conſul affected to give them a ſuite 
Kin ſuitable to the dignity of the nation they repre- 


Ines, ; | | ſented; 
The L * Anno R. 549. Ante. C. 203. 
nam + T'. Liv. Poly b. 


Scipio had not given up all hopes of regaining 
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ſented ; but he was far from thinking of pomp 
and parade in making their train ſo numerous. 
Thoſe whom they took for ſlaves and domefticy, 
which they effectually appeared to be, were the 
moſt brave and prudent amongſt the officers of 
the Roman army. They were thus diſguiſed, the 
more eaſily to reconnoitre the enemy*s camp, and 
take an exact plan of its diſpoſition, without raiſ. 
ing ſuſpicions. | 

The ambaſſadors were conducted to Syphax' 
tent, and entered into conferences with him on 
the proſpect of peace between the two republic, 
While they were thus buſted in their negociation, 
their ſuite ſpread themſelves careleſsly over the 
whole camp; ſome examined the gates and fally. 
ports, others the ſituation of the ground and di. 
poſition of the troops. When _ had taken 2 

general ſurvey of the camp, they tound out what 
part was occupied by the Carthaginians under A- 
drubal, and which by Syphax and his Numidiars, 
and the interval and diſtance between them. Be- 
ing looked upon only as the ambaſſador's follon: 
ers, their conduct was not ſuſpected, and their cu- 
rioſity ſeemed very natural. Scipio had chief 
enjoined them to diſcover, as far as the obſerv 
tions they could make would enable them, at what 
time of the day or night the ſeveral camps might 
be attacked with moſt advantage. They effected 
the whole with equal addreſs and good fortune, in 
fuch a manner that Scipio, ſecure in his own car}, 
was informed of every thing that paſſed in that 
his enemy, and knew all as perfectly as them. 
ſelves. 

To give the ſpies as much time as was neceſ— 
fary, the ambaſſadors endeavoured to amuſe 9. 
phax day after day with new plans of peace. Ti 

Prince 
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» WT prince perſiſted conſtantly in aſſerting it was ab- 
WE flutely eſſential that the Romans ſhould be con- 
„ tent with their poſſeſſions in Italy, and the Car- 
+ WS thaginians reſt ſatisfied with what they enjoyed in 
Africa; that the one ſhould confine their preten- 
ſions to this ſide the water, and the other be 
7 equally content with what they had on their ſide; 
that it would be impoſſible to come to any terms 
EZ while they remained in each others territories ; 
in a word, that the only certain ſtep to a laſting 
and firm peace was, that Hannibal ſhould quit 
Italy, and the Romans depart out of Africa; that 
on this condition only could his alliance with the 
Roman republic ſubſiſt, and without it he muſt 
ever declare againſt them. The ambaſſadors fail- 


propoſitions. Syphax communicated them to Aſ- 
drubal, and he to his republic, which neceſſarily 
prolonged the negociation, and gave Scipio time 
bo prepare every thing for the execution of his 
deſign. | hn 


vas ready, and Scipio had got all the information 


E delays, and told Syphax they had received an or- 
he refuſed it to withdraw immediately. From 
cd their eagerneſs it was concluded at Carthage, they 
„n bad offered peace only becauſe they were not in a 
condition to carry on the war. Syphax at laſt told 
them, the Carthaginians would no longer hear of 
hem peace, and that he had in vain flattered himſelf 
vith the hopes of bringing about an agreement. 
ecef- As to himſelf, ſo long 2s the Romans had to do 
e ich the Carthaginians, they muſt look for no- 

1 thing 


- 
a 
= ; 
| 74 
9 
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ed not to make other demands, and offer new 


When the ambaſſadors received advice that all 
he deſired, they pretended to be tired with theſe 


der to demand a categorical anſwer, and in caſe 
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thing from him; for he would never abandon his 
countrymen, and join with ſtrangers againſt them, 
Scipio could not have had a more agreeable 
anſwer; the ambaſſadors reported it to him, and 
this was a freſh declaration of war. The truce 
conſequently was at an end, and hoſtilities com 
menced on each fide. 
By the reſidence of the ambaſſadors in the ene- WW 
my's camp, ke found out that the two were ſe. WM 
parated from one another only by a very ſmall 
ſpace ; that the tents of Aſdrubal's men were con. 
ſtructed of wood and ſmall boughs, and that thoſe 
of Syphax's army were formed of reeds and ruſhes; 
this was what he wanted to know, and upon which | 
he built his project. | 
As ſoon as the ambaſſadors were on their re. 
turn, he brought out with great parade all the ma. 
chines he had in his camp, and ordered them to 
be conducted towards Utica, as if he intended to 
rkcommence the ſiege in the face of the two ar- 
mies. He ſent a detachment of 2000 horle to 
take poſſeſſion of a neighbouring height which 
commanded the town; theſe troops entrenched 
themſelves the better to deceive Aſdrubal and 9. 
phax, and ſurrounded the new camp with pal: 
tadoes. Scipio had two difficulties to ſurmount 
before he could ſucceed in the enterpriſe he medi. 
tated ; the firſt was to avoid giving the adverſe 
army the leaſt ſuſpicion that he meant to attack 
it; the ſecond, to keep in awe the inhabitants of 
Utica, who might fall upon his camp while it 
was employed elſewhere, and who might cally WW 
overpower the few troops he intended to leave fu 
its defence. It was therefore neceſſary to oblige WM: 
the inhabitants of Utica to remain on the deer 
five, and to prevent all miſtruſt in the Carthag! 
| | nials, 
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s WT rians, who were ſo far from apprehending an at- 
n. WT rack by ſurprize, that they hoped to force him to 
deſcend into the plain, where the ſuperiority of 
nd numbers would have given them every advantage. 


cc Maſſiniſſa and the principal officers were in the 
n. (ſecret, but the body of the army had no notion of 


tit, and ſuppoſed they were marching to the ſiege 
- of Utica. At noon, the day before the army was 


_ 


te. che country) aſſured them, nothing could be bet- 


ma. ter concerted or more eaſily executed, than ſet- 


1 10 WT ting fire to the enemy's camps. The military tri- 


d to bunes were ordered to ſee that the ſoldiers took 
a- WE nouriſhment before the uſual hour, and to hold 


c 10 them in readineſs to march as ſoon as the trum- 
hich pets ſhould ſound the retreat. This prevented all 


chel WR fuſpicion in the Carthaginians ; for every day, at 


che hour of ſupper, all the muſick aſſembled at 
pal. head quarters, where they ſounded the retreat, 


1edl- 
verſe 
ttack 
ats of 


but a weak guard, and reached the enemy's as 
le he the night ſet in; he briefly exhorted his troops, 
eaſily to prevent the diſorder and confuſion which muſt 
ye for N unavoidably happen in the night, to ſeparate as 
big: WWittle as poſſible. He divided his army into two 


icſen- Bi Podies, the command of one he gave to Lælius 
thay and Maſſiniſſa, with orders to attack Syphax's 


nian RS  Vor. I. M carnp, 


oun whilſt orders were given out, and the guards for 


1 
j 
| 
| 
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camp, and with the other he went himſelf to Af. 
drubal's. He recommended to Lælius to make 
all the haſte he could, as be ſhould not act againſt 
the Carthaginians until he ſaw the flames ariſe 
from the camp of the Numidians. 

They loſt no time in announcing to, him the 
ſucceſs of their enterpriſe. Hardly had they ſet 
fire to the neareſt tents, but by the help of the 


wind it was communicated to the next ; the Ro- 


man ſoldiers throwing fire wherever they paſſed, 
made the conflagration general. The enemy at 
firſt, ſuppoſing it was only an accident, every one 
ran out of his tent half naked, and without arms, 
to offer his aſſiſtance to quench the fire, which | 


was become outrageous; he fell thus into the hand; 


of the Romans, who in ſpreading, the flames made 
a moſt horrible carnage. They were not ſatisfied 
with killing only thoſe who appeared, they entered 
the tents which were leaft damaged, and theſe un- 
happy wretches being inſtantly. put to the ſword, 
their ſleep was but a paſſage to that death of which 
they could have neither ſenſe nor knowledge. The 
greateſt havock was made at the. ſally- ports, where 
Maſſiniſſa had poſted his beſt troops. 

The flames, the terror, the contuſion, the mal- 
ſacres, the cries of the dying, ſoon obliged the 
Numidians to abandon their camp; but when they 


thought to efcape death they fell directly on the 


ſwords of the Romans, who made a moſt dreadful 
ſlaughter of them, and ceafed not until the greate! 
part had either fallen or fled. | 

The Carthaginians ſeeing Syphax's camp in 
flames, thought it was only an ordinary accident; 
they imputed the cries and noiſe they heard to the 
tumult and diſorder inſeparable from ſuch events. 
Curioſity brought the moſt reſtleſs, who " 

| | awake, 
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awake, out of their tents; but they were much 
furprifed when they found it neceffary to defend 
themſelves againſt the ſame evil. Their whole 
camp was in flames in an inſtant ; they attempted 
to quench them, and fell into the like ſnare as the 
Numidians; all were either put to the ſword or 
devoured by the flames. Death ſurpriſed ſome a- 
fleep, others endeavouring to avoid the fire fell by 
the word; there were ſome who paſſing the night 
in jollity, their table ſerved them for a tomb. 
Death, which they met with every where under 
different forms, ſpared but a very ſmall number. 
The horſes, the elephants, the beaſts intended for 
victualling, felt the horrors of this fatal night. 
There fell either by fire or [word more than 40000 
men, 6000 were made priſoners, among whom 
were eleven fenators of the famous council of one 
hundred; they took above 150 colours or ſtand- 


ards, 11000 Numidian horles, the beſt in the 


country, and a vaſt many elephants. As for 


their arms Scipio ordered them to be burned, and 


offered in ſacrifice to the god Vulcan. 

The two commanders had the good fortune to 
eſcape; Aſdrubal fled with the ſmall part of his 
army that was able to follow him into the neareſt 
town ; Syphax paſſed the night about eight miles 
from the Romans, in a ſmall place of ſtrength 
into which he threw himſelf. 

This was the firſt victory Scipio gained over 
the Carthaginians in their own country ; it was of 
the ſame kind, and full as complete, as that which 


Hannibal had obtained a few years before over the 


Romans at Cannz. The night of the burning the 
—_ revenged them for the diſgrace and diſaſt- 
er of that woful day. Polybius does not ſcruple 
to prefer this victory to all Scipio's ſucceſſes be- 
M 2 fore 
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fore or after, as well for the boldneſs and import. 
ance of the project, as the difficulty of executing 
it. It was undoubtedly a great exploit to demo- 
liſn an army of above 40000 men without hardly 
any riſk, and with ſuch a trifling loſs as the hiſto- 
rians have not thought worthy of notice. 
Scipio, who knew how to conquer as well as 
Hannibal, ſhewed on this occaſion that he kney 
much better how to make the moſt of his victory; 
he ſent out detachments in purſuit of Syphax and 
Aſdrubal. Syphax had made forced marches, and 
got a conſiderable way towards his own kingdom; 
Aſdrubal had retreated, as we have ſaid, into the 
firſt town he came to. His original intention was 
to hold out there as long as he could, to give the 
Carthaginians time to levy freſh troops ; but when 
he found himſelf fo cloſely purſued, and conſidered 
that the inhabitants would hardly expoſe them- 
ſclves ſo far as to ſee their town taken by aſſault, 
he gave it up, and returned to Carthage, to con- 
firm by his preſence the woeful news of his de- 
feat. = „ 

The Suffeti (ſomewhat ſimilar to the conſuls at 
Rome) convoked the council to deliberate on 
what was to be done in this grievous conjuncture. 
Their various opinions were reduced to two: One 

arty declared it was neceſſary to afk a truce of the 
Roman general, to proceed ſincerely to a durable 
peace, which they looked upon as the only remedy 
tor ſuch great misfortunes. The favourers of the 
war were of opinion that the council of one hun- 
dred, ſhould ſend a peremptory order to Hannibal 
to return into Africa with what troops he had, 
fully perſuaded that this great commander was 
alone able to make head againſt Scipio, and to de- 
| yer Carthage from ſo dangerous an enemy. At- 

e * 
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ter long debate it was concluded, that they ſhould 
not as yet recall Hannibal; that ambaſſadors 
ſhould be ſent again to Syphax ; and that the Car- 
thaginian generals ſhould immediately get toge- 
ther all the troops they poſſibly could, to march 


againſt the Romans. 


Syphax had already ſeverely felt what the Car- 
thaginian alliance would coſt him; he wiſhed to 
be excuſed taking any farther part in the war. 
The continual prayers and entreaties with which 
the hiſtorians relate his conſort Sophoniſba teazed 
him to aſſiſt the Carthaginians, ſhew plainly the 
repugnance he had to be any more engaged. 
However that was, he was too deſperately in 
love with Sophoniſba to be able to refuſe what ſhe 


I  ardently deſired. She had the addreſs to make 


this war as perſonal to him as it was to the Car- 
thaginians ; and this prince, as complaiſant as he 
was amorous, at her requeſt ſet on foot all the 
troops he was able to levy in a hurry. cy 
A body of 4000 Gauls, which the Carthagi- 


nians had taken into their pay, abſolutely deter- 
= mined him; it is true indeed they deceived him, 
and made him believe they were 10000 ; but this 
= reinforcement inſpired him with ſuch hopes, that 


he inſtantly departed to join Aſdrubal with his new 


army. This junction was made in a very ſhort 
time after the burning of the camps; their armies 
together amounted to 30000 men, and as Scipio 
had not many more, they doubted not but their 


= foldiers, exaſperated by their late defeat, would 


EZ avenge themſelves for the reproach and misfor- 
tune of the laſt action. 


Scipio, who thought they had been defeated 


2 without reſource for the preſent year, had return- 


; : 6d to the ſiege of Utica, which he began to preſs; 


M 3 but 
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but the news of the march of the enemy's army 
obliged him a ſecond time to give up this enter- 
prize; he left before the town ſuch a force only 
as was abſolutely requiſite to ſecure the machines, 
and defend the works, and moved with the bulk 
of his army to engage the enemy. 

The fifth day's march brought him to a height 
near their camp, on which he pitched his own; 
the firſt, ſecond, and third days paſſed in ſkir- 
miſhes on both ſides; each claimed equal advan- 
tages. On the part of the Carthaginians deſire of 
revenge, on that of the Romans of preſerving 
their honour, occaſioned ſeveral little combats of 
trifling importance; at laſt, on the fourth day 
from Scipio's arrival, the generals on each ſide 
reſolving to give battle, the two armies moved 
out of their camps and marched towards each 
other. 85 | 

Scipio's diſpoſition was as follows ; the Roman 
cavalry on the right wing, commanded by Lz- 
lius, the friend and companion of the Roman ge- 
neral; Maſſiniſſa with his Numidians on the left; 
and Scipio himſelf in the center, where he was 
more at hand to reſort to any part in which he 
might be wanted, The Numidians of the adverſe 
army, who were oppoſed to the Roman cavalry, 
were broken with the firſt charge; the defeat of 
their countrymen on the night of the camps, and 
Scipio's fame, had entirely diſheart-ned them; 
they were more than half vanquiſhed before they 
began to engage. Maſſiniſſa had the ſame ad- 
vantage over the Carthaginians; they were as 
much diſmayed as Syphax's Numidians, and made 
hardly any reſiſtance. The combat was more ob- 
ſtinate and longer in deciding at the center, oc- 
cupied by the Roman jafantry in Scipio's arm), 

| and 
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and by the Gauls in the Carthaginian. Hitherto 
they had been allies of the Romans, and if they 
followed the oppoſite intereſt it was not from any 
diſſatisfaction with Scipio or the republic, but al- 
lured and gained ſolely by the offers and phage 

ent they 


tory. They diſputed it Jong, ſupported by their 
natural valour, and that courage which deſpair 
inſpires; but the enemy's two wings being de- 


feated and diſperſed, they were ſurrounded on all 
E ſides. At laſt they gave ground, and the length 
ol their reſiſtance having enraged the Roman ſol- 
diers againſt them, they left not a man alive. 


The inveteracy of the legions againſt them gave 
Aſdrubal and Syphax time to get away; they hap- 
pily eſcaped from the conquetors with what troops 
were able to follow them, and owed their liberty, 
and poſſibly their lives, to the brave reſiſtance of -- 
the Gauls. 

As for Scipio, after dividing the ſpoil and plun- 
der amongſt his ſoldiers, he called a council, to 
deliberate, without los of time, upon what was 
proper to be done, to draw the greateſt advan- 
tages poſſible from the defeat of the enemy. It 
was determined that Maſſiniſſa, at the head of his 
Numidians, and Lælius with a part of the legi- 
ons, ſhould march with all ſpeed after Syphax, 
without giving him time to reſt ; and that Scipio, 
with the remainder of the army, ſhould take poſ- 

M 4 ſeſſion 
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ſeſſion of all the ſmall towns which covered Car. 
thage, and at the ſame time lay waſte the whole 
country: all three marched immediately for their 
ſeveral deſtinations, There were few towns in | 
Africa that durſt ſtand an aſſault, Scipio, accord. 
ing to the cuſtom of the Romans, treated thoſe 
that reſiſted with rigour, the greateſt part opened 
their gates and furrendered on terms. It ſeemed 
as if Africa courted a reyolution, which would put 
an end to the courſe of ſuch great evils, and 
ſtaunch the blood which was hed on all ſides .- 
The continuance of a war, which Carthage had 
kept up ſo long, as well in Italy and Spain as in 
her own territories, had rendered a country, 2. 
bundant in itſelf, and {till more enriched by com- 
merce, the habitation of deſolation. The peo- 
plc were unable to pay the ſubſidies they were 
oaded with; all the young men had periſhed ; the 
plains were cultivated, only that the Iabourers 
might deplore their faireſt hopes, which they ſay 
harveſted by the flames, or the ſwords of the Ro- 
mans; the ruin was univerſal, and the public mi- 
ſery drew almoſt as great floods of tears from the 
Carthaginians, who were unable to bear arms, as 
it did of blood from thofe who had ſtrength to 
carry them for their defence, _ 5 
At Carthage the deſolation, deſpair and ditor- 
der, which ever follows any great and ſudden 
change, were not leſs extreme, Many expedi- 
ents were . ; no one was adhered to; pan 
of the council was for peace, ſome for a truce, and 
others from an invincible animoſity, were for car- 
rying on the war to the laſt extremity, and for 
recalling Hannibal, who they ſuppoſed, would, 
of himſelf, be ſufficient to change the face of af. 
fairs by his return into Africa. In this — 
„ . | gs 
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4 and general uncertainty, ſome one propoſed to 


f go and attack a part 0 the Roman fleet, which 
Scipio had left at Utica, while he went to take 
% flion of Tunis. They were only veſſels of 
EZ Fancy. not at all fit, on account of their con- 
ſtruction and unwieldineſs, to ſuſtain an action. 
For all the ſuperiority of the Carthaginians over 
the Romans in naval matters, their courage was 
ſo lowered, that they heſitated a long time whe- 
ther they ſhould undertake this enterprize. They 
at laſt determined upon it, and after a ſlight en- 
counter they beheld ſeven ſhips, the Carthagini- 
ans had taken from the Romans, enter the port. 
BY This ſucceſs, trifling as it was, appeared great 
from its novelty, and was much boaſted of among 
the multitude, one would have thought they had 
either taken or deſtroyed the whole Roman 1 5 
lt was indeed in much danger, and would not 
| auch have eſcaped, had not Scipio, haſtening 
from Tunis, come to its relief. The bare report 
of his arrival drove off the Carthaginian fleet. 
They began to think that the fortune of the Ro- 
| mans was ſo attached to his perſon that he need 
© appear to conquer. | 
EZ While theſe things paſſed, Lzlius and Maſſi- 
1 5 Hilla reached Numidia, after a forced march of 
Shiteen days. Maſſiniſſa, hitherto conſtantly un- 
na at laſt ſaw once more, the kingdom of 
his anceſtors, and ſaw it victorious over Syphax, 
Sy whom he had been driven out of it. He was 
equally beloved and eſteemed by his ſubjects; 
hey repaired in crouds to him, acknowledged 
| [ im for their king, and teſtified by the moſt ſin- 
Eere joy, how happy they counted themſelves in 


_ again under the government of their true 
aner, 


Syphax 
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Syphax had withdrawn the garriſons he ha 
placed in Maſſiniſſa's country; the loſſes he ſiſ. 
tained, made all his troops neceſſary to him, and 
he carefully collected them from every part of hi 
dominions. Aſdrubal, the ſon of Giſco, his fi. 
ther in law, uſed every means to inſpire him with 
all his own hatred and animoſity againſt the Ro. 
mans. The queen, Sophoniſba, young, charm. 
ing, adored, did not ceaſe to conjure him by al 
their tenderneſs, and as a proof of his love fi 
her, not to abandon her country. Her intreaties 
were commands to a heart enſlaved, which he 
beauty captivated more and more. Syphax, wh 
in the ardour of his paſſion knew no happineſs bu 
that of pleaſing Sophoniſba, could not reſiſt the 
tears with which his inconſolable conſort enforced 
her demand. He ſhut his eyes to the great das. 

r his blind compliance would expoſe him to; 

ve armed his kingdom a third time againſt the 
Romans. 5 Hs 
The many and great loſſes this prince had ful 
ſered in ſo ſhort a time were hardly perceptibt 
in his dominions: he had loſt near 100000 men, 
in horſe and foot; but his kingdom was fo nt 
and populous that there did not appear the lea 
diminution of men or horſes. He quickly mad 
ſo confiderable a levy, that he was at the head d 
a reſpectable army when Lælius and Maſfiniſ 
entered his country. It was as numerous as thi 
others, and as well equipped; but they were not 
foldiers: It was compoſed of dull heavy mei 
from the plough, men unufed to war, without Bl 

order, without valour, without diſcipline. Syphas, We 
blinded by his paſſion and defire of revenge, hu 
the weakneſs to depend on this mob of new levies, 
who had nothing of the ſoldier except the drei 
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had | 3 { the arms, deſtitute both of courage and ex- 
ſuf. erience. He had even the raſhneſs (ſo much 
and ad his fatal fondneſs overcome his reaſon) to 
his Inarch againſt a diſciplined army, grown grey in 
A parties and ſucceſſes, and whoſe valour he had 
with ready twice proved to his coſt, 


= Sophoniſba, or rather his complaiſance for this 
ESbſolute queen, who had no affection for any thing 
but Carthage, and whoſe whole enmity was di- 
> for ected againſt Rome, loſt him his kingdom, and 
eatit Mis liberty; his army was routed at the firſt onſet : 
1 bet i vain did he fly through the ranks, and make 
wh very effort to confirm their frighted ſpirits. His 
{x but Worſe having received: ſeveral wounds fell, and 
ſt the e was taken prifoner by the Romans, whilſt his 
forced ME&attered ſoldiers fled on all ſides to eſcape from 
Elem. He had on his part 50000 killed, and 


m to; Hout half as many taken priſoners ; the reſt made 
t the yr Cirtis, the capital of his dominions, as faſt as 
Egoſible. Maſſiniſſa, who knew the country, hav- 
ad ful. g obtained Lælius's conſent to march thither 
eptibe fore the fugitives and inhabitants ſhould have 


5 men, ne to recollect themſelves, repaired there with 


ſo rici @traordinary diſpatch. Lælius, whoſe legions 
e leit ere not accuſtomed to ſuch rapid marches, fol- 
y made ed ſlowly after. 

1cad d As ſoon as Maſſiniſſa arrived at the gates, he 
aſſiniſi ¶mmoned the princes of the blood, and the chief 
as the cers of Syphax's court. He was attended by 


ere na brave Numidians, who had triumphed now, 
men e third time, over Syphax, ready to ſubdue by 


without ce all who ſhould refufe to obey. The great 
Sy phas, n in Cirtis ſubmitted to his orders, and attended 
ge, hat the gate he appointed. He employed neither 
v levics (Feats nor promiſes to reduce it, he only ordered 
ae oh har to be brought before them loaded with 
_ = irons. 
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irons. At this ſight the whole aſſembly melteg 
into tears; the voice of grief and deſpair, crie; 
and lamentations, were heard from all quarter, 
This king ſo powerful a few days ago, the con. 
GIS Maſſiniſſa, ro whom he left no retten, 
except the deſolate caverns of the deſert moun. 
tains of Numidia; Syphax, the ſupport of Cy. 
thage and the rival of the Romans, who ha 
courted his alliance; Syphax in chains, threy 
the, whole court into ſuch conſternation as made 
them diſtruſt almoſt their own eyes. The ſen 
faithful ſubjects he had baniſhed themſelves fron 
an unfortunate city, which had been the ſcene of 
their maſter's humiliation ; the greater number 
endeavoured to find a reſource in the clemency o 
the conqueror. They opened the gates of Cinis 
to Maſſiniſſa, who ſent detachments to take pol. 
ſeſfion of the palace and fortifications. 
When he had ſet every thing in order, and 
placed guards at the gates, he rode full gallop to 
the palace to find out Sophoniſba, whoſe exqui- 
fite beauty had made ſo much noiſe in Africa. 
This princeſs having been informed of the de- 
feat and captivity of Syphax, and the arrival at 
Maſſi niſſa in the capital, waited for the conqueror 
in her palace. She knew the power of her {pint 
and beauty, ſhe deſired to employ only ther 
charms, to make her own terms with a trium- 
phant enemy, whom the king her cofſort hat 
_ conſtantly perſecuted. She was in the veſtibule 
of the palace when ſhe ſaw a large body cf 
troops advancing; from the brightneſs of I 
arms, the richneſs of his dreſs, and a certan 
air of dignity which ſometimes diſtinguiſhes b. 
vereigns from their ſubjects, ſhe thought ſhe could 
diſcern Maſſiniſſa, and in effect did diſcern = 
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she moyed trembling towards him, fell on her 
knees, ſeized his hand, which, while ſhe graſped, 
W he bathed with her tears, and in a broken voice, 
Wc Prince,” ſays ſhe, © the gods, your valour, 
your good fortune, have at laſt given you the 
Wc advantage over us; you are the arbiter of my 
e days; your conqueſt makes you maſter of my 


* life. In the zenith of your glory, may it 
hen be permitted a queen loaded with misfortunes, 
ade to hope for one favour of you? I aſk it in the 
ſey name of that royal majeſty in which you know 
fra I have always lived ſince my marriage, in the 
* name of the ſame gods we both worſhip; and 
he may theſe propitious gods bring you here un- 
yd der happier auſpices than the unfortunate Sy- 
7125 phax. Diſpoſe of me, Prince, I am ready to 
pol. execute whatever ſentence you pronounce; 

you are my king, my maſter, my ſovereign 
lord; J am your captive, ready to follow you 
op 6 a where, and to obey all your commands. 


But, Prince, I conjure you, I beſeech you, 


* do not give me up to the Romans. You know 
e de. wat the wife of Syphax, and daughter of Aſ- 
val of drubal, has to expect; dare I hope you will not 


deliver me into the hands of my mortal ene- 


Een ia nnd Bode tn br * OL NEFA Ip * 
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ror 
* Y mies? But if there is no other way to eſcape, 
their will you permit me to free myſelf from their 
rium. arrogant tyranny, by an immediate death? It 
t his the only favour an unhappy queen has to beg 
ANY 1 of your clemency and generolity.” | 
dy ck Sophoniſba's beauty was unequalled ; ſhe had 
of his s ornaments but the attractions of youth in full 
certain Ploom. Unhappy with ſo many charms, ſtil! 
es (0- EE eightened by her grief, the was ſure to pleaſe. 
could nd ſoften. The ſame flame which had con- 
| him. med Syphax, ran ſwiftly through Maſſiniſſa's 


veins, 
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veins. The conſtitution of the Africans reſen. 
bles the feorching heat of their climate. The 
voice, the prayers of Sophoniſba foftened the 
heart of her conqueror, and made every im. 
reſſion ſhe could wiſh. She requeſted of My: 
niſſa his promiſe not to deliver her up to the 
Romans. This promiſe was not only given her, 
but the prince, whoſe paſſion made him inge. 
nious, endeavoured to find out the means of 
juſtifying it. He could find none ſo plauſible x 
propoſing to Sophoniſba to marry him. Thede. 
fire of ſuccouring Carthage, and being avenged 
of the Romans, made her conſent to any thing, | 
Syphax in chains was eſteemed as dead; this faith. 
leſs queen ſaw no reſcource for herfelf, but in 
Maſſiniſſa's paſſion. Become the wife of ther 
ally, ſhe thought herſelf fecure from the purfui 
of the Romans by her ſecond marriage; perhaps 
| ſhe even hoped to be able, one day or other, u 
ereate to Scipio a formidable adverſary out of the 
moſt faithful of his allies. 5 
Hardly had a few days glided away in a round 
of pleaſures, when Lælius reached Cirtis. Hor 
great was his aſtoniſhment to hear the news of hu 
marriage from Maſſiniſſa himſelf ! He was foer- 
raged that in the firſt tranſport of his paſſion ht 
would have forced Sophoniſba from her palace, 
and ſent her under a guard to Scipio; but Maſi: 
niſſa appeaſed him by his intreaties, and prevail 
with him to wait the judgment of Scipio. L. 
lius conſented with regret, and ſent Syphax, vil 
the priſoners taken in the laſt battle, and at it 
'furrender of Cirtis, to the Roman camp. Co 
pletely to reconcile Lælius, Maſſiniſſa offered u 
= Cirtis, and attend him in the reduction of 


the reſt of Syphax's kingdom, to bring this c. 
* at . bred pedition 
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facrifice he made in tearing himſelf from the 
I charms of a beloved wife mult have coſt his heart 
a great deal: but it was above all things his in- 
tereſt to preſerve the good | N of the Romans; 
he therefore departed from Cirtis with Lælius, ts 
go and reduce the places which ſtill held out for 
noe. Syphax; and ran with him through all Numidia, 
paſling from town to town, until the whole was 
fubjected to the Romans. 
While they were completing the conqueſt of 
ESyphax's kingdom, that dethroned prince, with 
every perſon of his court, of any rank or diſtinc-. 
tion, was carried to Scipio. He arrived at length 
Wat the Roman camp. The ſight of a king, of 
late ſo powerful, whoſe alliance the Roman chiefs 
ad courted, and whom they now beheld a cap- 
Euve and in chains, threw the ſpectators into that 
exceſſive aſtoniſhment which great revolutions 
Ire apt to occaſion, Scipio could not withhold 


Wexcite, © Prince,” ſays he to him © you receive 
the due reward of your treachery. How could 
you bring yourſelf, not only to break the alli- 
Vance we had entered into, but moreover to de- 
clare againſt us? What were your views?” «1 
acknowledge now, anſwered Syphax, © I ſee 
all my imprudence, and the whole extent of 
my fault, I filled the meaſure of it, when | 


% 
8. 
F 


Lz- WF took up arms againſt you; but the ſource of 


> 


my misfortunes muſt be looked for farther 
back. I was undone when I took a wife from 
Carthage. This execrable fury, who by her 
5 fatal careſſes, and the invincible aſcendency 
, m paſſion gave her over me, made me partake 
of her hate againſt Rome, and did not ceaſe, 


ion to an end without loſs of time. The 


chat natural compaſſion which great evils always 


«c Per- 


——— — 


views and ſentiments. Syphax was a recent el. 
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et perſecuting me, until I conſented to come into 
< her ſentiments. I have loſt my glory, and my 
<« throne, for having liſtened to her. How ſen. 
<« ſibly ſoever I may feel the ſtroke, I bear it the 
« more patiently, ſince I underſtahd that Maſi. 
« niſſa, my mortal enemy, partakes of my weak. 
« neſs; and that this fatal peſtilence has entered 


ce jnto his houſe by means of her allurements. 


ce truſt his paſſion will avenge me of the mi. 


cc chievous effects of my own. He has ever hat 
ce Jeſs prudence than myſelf, and leſs command 
« of his paſſions; his marriage with the faithleß 
« Sophoniſba is a freſh proof of it; my only cor. | 
<« ſolation is the hope of his fall, which canng 
<« be long delayed. | 

Scipio, greatly aſtoniſhed at what he heard 


could hardly give credit to it; but from Syphar' 


grief, his tears, his rage, above all from the de. 
tail he gave of the marriage of Maſſiniſſa with 


Sophoniſba, and the hurry with which that prince 


had concluded the alliance, without waiting for 
Lælius, he had no longer any room to doubt df 
the truth of this alarming news. He orderet 
Syphax to be conducted to a tent, provided for 
him, till Lælius's return from Numidia, being 
unwilling to truſt to any other perſon the con- 
ducting a priſoner of ſuch importance to Rome. 
The ſudden birth and dangerous effects « 
Maſſiniſſa's paſſion, embarraſſed Scipio very much, 
The fidelity of this prince was eſſential to the Ro- 
mans, to accompliſh the reduction of Africa 
being married to a princeſs who eſteemed her he. 
tred to Rome her greateſt virtue, it was to be 
feared the empire ſhe had ſo quickly gained ove 
him, would enable-her to draw him into all bet 


ample 
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i ample of the power ſhe had over a heart ſubdued 


im by her charms. Scipio dreaded, with reaſon, leſt 
ſen. he ſhould ſeduce Maſſiniſſa by the ſame arts: 
© the he ſaw with much uneaſineſs, that the Prince, too 
tg. impetuous in his deſires, had fallen into this trap 
reak. et for him by Sophoniſba ; not ſo much from the 


Wrcgard ſhe had for him, as her inveterate hatred 
Wo the Romans. He was in this agitation, and 
Wuncertain how to act, when Lælius and Maſſiniſſa 
Peturning from their expedition entered his tent, 
With the principal officers who had attended them. 
Ne received them with tranſports of joy, and pub- 


tered 
mil. 
r had 


mand 


; cor. "<1 made them all the compliments due to their 
amm ucceſs; but diſmiſſing them, he ſtopped Maſſi- 


Ppiſſa, and addreſſed him thus: 

Tour conduct, Maſſiniſſa, hitherto has con- 
vinced me that you have ſome regard for me. 
Fou met me in Spain to form an alliance with 
me; in Africa you have attached your hopes to 
my fortune: you have evidently thought me 


heard, 
pharx's 
le de. 
L with 


rince 
» WE prudent and valiant enough to procure you that 
be of FE Juſtice you are entitled to. You are a young 
dert man, I am fo too; be affured the pleaſing and 
ed for flattering allurements with which the paſſions 
bens preſent themſelves, are much more to be dread- 


ed by you and me, than the tumult and dan- 


> C0l- 
gers of war. In keeping a conſtant command 


ome. i 
ect over yourſelf, you will acquire more honour, 
at and appear greater than in defeating Syphax, or 
he Ro- ſubduing his kingdom. It is a pleaſure to me, 
Afi, as well as my duty, to give you the praiſes you 
her he. deſerve; if there is any thing in your conduct 
to b unworthy of you, I would rather you ſhould 


feel it than put you to the bluſh with my re- 
F proaches. re- 


j Vor. I. N « Syphax 


ed ovel 
all het 
ent e. 

ample 
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e Jongs this day, by right of conqueſt, to the 


c not avoid ſending her to Rome. It is for the 


« have been in marrying Sophoniſba, however 


again, Sir, reflect on what I have promiſcd. 


and deſpair, 
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« Syphax has been vanquiſhed and made ; 
ce priſoner under the auſpices of the Roman peg. 
« ple; his dominions, his kingdom, his town, 
e their inhabitants, his very conſort; in ſhor, 
« every thing which did belong to Syphax he. 


© Roman people; therefore, though Sophoniſbe 
« were not a Carthaginian, though ſhe were ng 
ce the daughter of a general of Carthage, I could 


<« ſenate, it is for the people of Rome, to deter. 
c mine the fate of this ambitious queen, to whom 
ce they impute Syphax's treachery. You colou, 
« Maſſiniſſa; tears fall from you. You muſt tri. | 
© umph over yourſelf. Conſider that a weak de. 
« orading paſſion, has no relation to all the vr. 
© tues you have hitherto exhibited. Think noy 
« you will tarniſh their luſtre if you do not reh. 
cc lutely ſubdue a paſſion unbecoming you, and 
<« tending to your utter deſtruction.” 

A ftroke of a dagger would not have affected 
Maſſiniſſa's heart more ſenfibly ; he anſwered ſigh- 
ing, “ Scipio, you have a right to act as you thin 
proper; but however great my imprudence muy 


ce great my indiſcretion in giving my honour no 
cc to deliver her up to the Romans, I deſire you 
ce to conſider that I have pledged it to her. lan 
« too much affected to be able to ſay more; Je 


At theſe words he left him, and retired haſty 0 
his tent, where he gave himſelf up wholly to gri 


. His attendants, afraid of the conſequences, [i 
all in their power not to leave him to himlelt 
but there are ſituations in which every a 

afflicts 


de 3 
Peo- 
ns, 
hort, 
4 be. 
) the 
niſha 
e not 
could 
r the 
leter- 
Whom 


olour, | 


it tri. 
k de- 
e vn. 
k now 
reſo- 
u, and 


fected 
d ſigl- 
1 think 
ce may 
OWever 


cs, did 
im{elt; 
[tention 

affliets 


afflicts and teazes inſtead of conſoling. 
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One 
wiſhes to have the whole world to oneſelf, if it 


were poſlible, and grief finds charms in ſuch a 


frightful ſolitude. - 


Maſſiniſſa therefore diſmiſſed all his attendants, 


and gave himſelf up to the moſt afflicting reflec- 
tions. He muſt either ruin himſelf, in quarrelling 
4 with the Romans by endeavouring ineffectually to 
gave Sophoniſba, or conſent to loſe her, it he 
E wiſhed to preſerve his intereſt with them. Love, 
the charms of Sophoniſba, pleaded that he ſhould 
E ſacrifice Scipio's friendſhip ' to her. Glory, gra- 
E titude, the preſervation of his dominions, de- 
manded the delivery of this princeſs to Scipio. 
In this extremity he had only the choice of two 
E difficulties, equally afflictive to a fond heart; the 
loss of his ſceptre, or that of his wife, whom he 


@ paſſionately loved. 


He heſitated a long time, diſtracted by his 


E contending thoughts, without uttering a word. 
He was only heard to ſigh from time to time, and 
to pronounce the name of Sophoniſba in a tone 
full of compaſſion. At length, after many ſtrug- 
gles, he groaned ſo deeply as to be heard by all 
who were at the tent door, and feeling how vain 
it would be to oppoſe Scipio, he called a ſlave in 
hom he had ever placed the greateſt confidence. 


It was he who had the care of the fatal poiſon, 


vhich Maſſiniſſa charily kept to deliver him, in 


caſe of neceſſity, by a ſpeedy death, from a life 


of ſhame. 


Maſſiniſſa ordered him to prepare the 


poiſon in his preſence; the ſlave obeycd, trem- 
bling, and anxious for the life of his maſter. — 
Take courage,” ſays he to him, © it is for me 


do feel all the horrors of this fatal draught, but 
not to drink it. 


Put it into a ſafe vale, and 
N 2 ce carry 
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cc 


cc 


cc 
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cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


carry it from me to Sophoniſba; tell her, I haq 
hoped to fulfil with her all the duties of the con. 
Jugal vow I have made, that no one ever loved 
her ſo ſincerely, that my life will be too ſhort tg 
lament her, and that perhaps I may be fo happy 
as to end my mourning by a ſpeedy death, 
But tell her, the Romans are inflexible. I haye 
promiſed ſhe ſhall not fall into their hands, 
tell her this cup contains the only means by 
which J can prevent it. Go,” fays he, * ſheis 
the daughter of a general of Carthage, ſhe i; 
the wife of two kings; I cannot fave her, her 
fate will be in her own hands; ſhe ſhall have it 


in her power to preſerve her own glory, the 


glory of her country, and that of her wretched 
huſband.” 
The ſlave obeyed, and immediately departed 


for Cirtis, where he ſoon arrived. He executed 
his maſters orders, related all he had in charge, 


and at laſt preſented the poiſon. © I accept i 
e with joy,” ſays Sophoniſba, clearly perceiving 
ſhe had no other reſource. © I might have &- 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


pected different preſents. from the hand of an 
huſband ; but ſince he has none elle to give, he 
ſhall not ſend this in vain. Since he had it not 
in his power to do more for me, I will at leaſt 
benefit from this favour. Death is my refuge. 


I ſhould perhaps have died better ſatisfied,” 


added ſhe, © © had I not diſhonoured myſelf by 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


"66 


this marriage, as diſgraceful as it has been in- 
effectual to my deſigns. Heaven will bear me 
witneſs that I ſuffer the pain without repug- 
nance, and that I chearfully quit life without 
giving up my affection for my own Country, Or 
my averſion to the Romans,” 


When 
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When ſhe had finiſhed ſpeaking, ſhe looked 


nad 

on. MW calmly on all who were preſent when the ſlave ar- 
ves tired, and without raiſing her voice, without 
tr], changing colour, even without uttering a ſingle 


complaint, ſhe drank the poiſon, and ſoon after 
expired! 


E Thus fell the celebrated Sophoniſba, the daugh- 


PP) 


1.— 


Jay N 
wh ter of Aſdrubal the fon of Giſco, one of the 
; by ęreateſt generals of the republic of Carthage. 
he's Born in that town, the rival and implacable ene- 
ge; my of Rome, ſhe imbibed in her infancy all its 
her enmity; ſhe employed her charms, and all her 


wen addreſs, to procure her country powerful defend- 
me ers, and the Romans formidable enemies. Her 
[ched nimoſity coſt her her crown in the perſon of 
ESyphax, her honour in her marriage with Maſſi- 


arted iſſa; and at laſt her life, when ſhe deſpaired of 
cuted iſputing with the Romans the empire of the 


narge, 3! lobe . 


ept it be 
ewing cio, informed him of all that had paſſed, and 


re ex. 
of an ent immediately to Maſſiniſſa's tent, reproached 
ve, he im with the cruel reſolution he had taken, and 
it not bove all for taking it without conſulting him. 
it leaſt WO ſhort, if Maſſiniſſa's imprudence had been great, 


refuge. e remedy was not leſs violent. Prepared as he 


fied,” ss to loſe Sophoniſba, the relation of her death 
ſelf by ected him moſt ſeverely. Scipio behaved to 
cn in- m with the moſt attentive friendſhip ; he did not 
\car me {WEVe him till he had calmed the furious agitation 
repus- his foul; and after having for ſome time in. 
without P'ged his grief, he prevailed with him to come 


ol his tent and to diſpel his gloomy thoughts 
x aſliſting at a general council he had called. 
4 N 3 „ > Bolpie, 


try , of 


Whe 
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Scipio, who was well acquainted with the hy 
man heart, knew that in great ſouls the ſtron 
paſſions ſucceed one another, and that the noble} 
will ever prevail. Maſſiniſſa's ruling paſſion wa 
the love of fame; perhaps he had a fondneſs fy 
thoſe praiſes which commonly attend it, which 
ſelf-loye is too apt to prevent even the beſt dt. 
ſerving from getting the better of. 

When Maſſiniſſa appeared in the council, 
Scipio in the preſence of the whole army was h. 
viſh in his encomiums on the valour, activity and 
vigilance of the Numidian prince. He then made 
him moſt magnificent preſents of arms and a. 
coutrements ; and as a very high and ſpecial fa. | 
vour, permitted him to bear the inſignia of the 
firſt dignities of the republic: the patrician pu. 
ple, the contular faſces, and every thing whichat 
Rome diſtinguiſhed the magiſtrates in office, we 
all united in the perſon of Maſſiniſſa. This prince 
was the firſt on whom the Romans had conferic! 
ſuch great honours : they produced the delire 
effect. The enjoyment of all theſe flattering 
marks of diſtinction, inſenſibly effaced the im- 
protons of his grief; the preſent Scipio mat: 
1m of Syphax's dominions, which he united t 
his own kingdom, entirely diſſipated it; his hear, 
wholly taken up with the vaſtneſs of his nen 
grandeur, could hardly ſupport it. He gait 
Scipio the molt lively marks of gratitude due f 
his bounty, and repaired from his camp to | 
dominions. uy 2 oY 

Scipio returned to Tunis, to complete tit 
works he had begun; and Lælius was ſent wit 
Syphax, and the reſt of the priſoners taken in il 
War, to Rome, 0 
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The firmeſt pillar of the Carthaginian ſtate was 
broken by this total defeat of Syphax; a general 
conſternation was ſpread through the town. The 
council deputed thirty ſenators to Scipio, to ſo- 


licit peace; and to give the embaſſy more weight 
and à greater air of ſincerity, they choſe the moſt 
| reſpectable for their age, and the important poſts 
they filled. 


Being admitted into Scipio's tent, they fell 
proſtrate before him, and remained long in that 


humiliating poſture. Their diſcourſe was as ſub- 
miſſive as their behaviour; without attempting to 
juſtify themſelves, they charged the fault and the 
misfortune of Carthage on Hannibal, and the in- 
E fluence of his faction on the minds of the multi- 
tude. © The Roman people, continued they, 
do not wiſh to extirpate their enemies, but to 
| © conquer them; we are come to acknowledge, 
in the name of the republic and of the ſtate, 
{ © that we are ſubdued, and ready to receive the 
law of our conquerors. Announce our deſtiny, 
ve are ready to obey in all things, and to bear 


e with patience whatever you chuſe to lay upon 


e us. 


Scipio anſwered, that he came into their coun- 


try to conquer, and not to treat; that, thanks to 


the gods, fortune had favoured his hopes: But 


| though on the point of ſubduing Carthage, which 


had not a ſingle reſource left, he would yet con- 


| ſent to a peace they ſeemed ſo ſincerely to im- 
plore.- 


«© But on theſe conditions,” added he. © You 


_ © muſt reſtore all the priſoners, give up all de- 
| © ſerters, withdraw your troops from Gaul and 


N 4. « Italy, 


An. R. 549. Ante C. 203. 
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cc Italy, renounce Spain, and cede to us the iſle; 
ce that lie between Africa and Italy. Moreover, 
e you muſt deliver up all your ſhips, except 
ce twenty, which the republic will permit you tg 
« keep; you ſhall pay the republic five hundred 
« thouſand buſhels of wheat, and three hundred 
cc thouſand of barley. Laſtly, you ſhall pay her 
Ce fifty thouſand talents within ſuch time as ſhal 
« be agreed upon. Behold the articles of th: 
ce peace you folicit ; acquaint your ſenate with 
„ them; deliberate, and reſolve. If you chuſe 
ce peace at this price, fend ambaſſadors to Rome 


ce to conclude it with the ſenate, and in the mean 


«- time I will grant you a general truce.” 

The conditions were too hard to be accepted 
by a nation accuſtomed to give laws to other, 
The deputies did not poſitively reject them: But 
to gain time till the return of Hannibal, (who 
had received orders to haſten to the relief of Car- 
thage) upon Scipio's anſwer being reported to 
the ſenate, they reſolved to ſend deputies again 
to Scipio, to conclude a truce, and ambaſſador 
to Rome to treat of peace. To appear moreover 
to act conſiſtently, they ſent with their ambaſſa. 
dors the priſoners and deſerters; but the number 
was ſo ſmall, that the ſenate ſuſpected Carthage 
had a mind to temporize rather than finiſh the 
buſineſs. 

Juſt before the Carthaginian ambaſſadors reach- 
ed Rome, Syphax and the other priſoners had ar- 
rived with Lælius; they were ſure proofs of Sci 
pio's ſucceſs. Lælius on coming out of the {- 
nate, repaired to the Forum, to communicate 
| theſe good tidings to the people. He was 1nter- 
rupted inceſſantly with ſhouts of joy, which fe. 
ſounded from all parts. They gave abe 

| | cope 
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ſcope to their tranſports, and were eager to ex- 
preſs them by every means in their power. They 
ordained a ſupplication for four days; all the 
temples were filled with Romans anxious to ſhow 
E their gratitude for ſuch great and repeated bleſſ- 
| ings, and to implore the continuance of the Di- 
vine favour. 
| The day after his arrival, Lælius preſented to 
the ſenate Maſſiniſſa's ambaſſadors, who requeſt- 
ed a confirmation of Syphax's kingdom, granted 
him in the name of the republic by Scipio; they 
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y her 
{hall 
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with 
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Rome added, that if their maſter could obtain the li- 
mean berty of the Numidians, who were priſoners at 

Rome, he might hope to gain the affections of 
cepted his new ſubjects, and that they were inſtructed to 
Ythers, Walk this favour of them. 8 


: Bu The ſenate confirmed all that Scipio had done 

(who or Maſſiniſſa, and granted his ambaſſadors all 
f Cat. hey requeſted. The republic received them with 
ted u ſtate ſuitable to their dignity, and defrayed all 
; again their expences. The Numidian ſlaves were gi- 
Nadors en up to them: the pretor had orders immedi- 
zreover Ntely to provide the moſt magnificent horſe furni- 
nbaſſa- ure, arms, and armour ; to which were added, 


1umber 
arthage 
1\h the 


Fents and other field equipage, ſuch as the repub- 
le uſually furniſhed a conſul with. Theſe were 
LiſtinEtions very honourable to Maſſiniſſa; but he 
pad purchaſed them by an invincible fidelity to 
he Romans, and the vaſt ſuccours he had fur- 
had ar- {Wiſhed them with in a diſtant country. The libe- 
of Sci- Hlity of the republic extended to the ambaſſa- 
the ſe- Nors, and took a pleaſure in loading them with 
yunicate he richeſt preſents. 
is inter- WW As ſoon as thoſe intended for Maſſiniſſa were 
nich re- Ready, the ambaſſadors departed, with Lælius, to 
ounded {turn to Africa. They were hardly embarked, 
{cop Wh when 


3 reach- 
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treaty of Luctatius, which was made at the con- 


no longer regarded but as ſpies, come to recon- 


propoſed to fend them back directly, under 1 


character of that people; that they only ſheyc 


the terms in the treaty of Luctatius, would di- 
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when the Carthaginian deputies arrived at Rome. 
The ſenate confiding much in Lælius, were vn. 
willing to come to any determination without con- ; 
fulting him; they therefore ſent an expreſs after 
him, and he returned to Rome. The abſurd of. 
fer of the Carthaginians to keep ſtrictly to the 


cluſion of the firſt Punic war, ſet every one again 
them. It was known at Rome that Hangiba 
had received orders to repair to Carthage, and 
the crafty conduct of the Carthaginians only ſerv. 
ed to expole their inſincerity; they were therefore 


noitre the ſtate of Rome and Italy. It was even 


guard which ſhould attend them to their ſhips. 

Metellus, who had been conſul and dictator, 
being conſulted on the anſwer to be given them, 
ſaid he had long been acquainted with the artifices 
of the Carthaginians, and the tricking faithlc; 


this eagerneſs for peace, which, if concluded on 


grace the Romans, to gain time to get over thel 
troops and general who were ſtill in Italy. He ad- 
ded, that his advice was for the ſenate to refer the 
management of the whole buſineſs to Scipio, wo 
being under the walls of Carthage, was better able 
to examine into the ſituation and ſtrength of thut 
republic, and to judge of her ſincerity ; that in 
ſhort, no perſon was ſo capable of concluding thi 
peace advantageouſly, as he who had been ſo for- 
tunate as to reduce the Carthaginians to the ne- 
ceſſity of ſoliciting it. His advice was followed, 
they ſent the ambaſſadors back without agreeing 


to any thing; and told them that Scipio, bein 
| 09, the 
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the head of the legions in their country, was en- 
truſted with every thing relating to the republic 
of Carthage, and they muſt treat with him. 

The Carthaginians waited for arms, ſoldiers, 
and the moſt formidable enemy of Rome, Han- 


nibal, who had received orders from the ſenate to 


haſten to the relief of his country. Exaſperated 
with ſhame, jealouſy, and hatred of the Romans, 
who forced from them the empire of the world, 
they rather dreaded than wiſhed for peace. In all 
the ſeyeral propoſitions they made of accommo- 
dation, the heart had no concern; they were de- 
termined either to periſh themſelves, or deſtroy 
the Romans; and they meant only to amuſe them 
with a negociation, for ſuch time as would be ne- 
ceſſary for Hannibal to bring the troops from 
Italy over into Africa. They ſucceeded in their 
deſign; the ſequel of this hiſtory will ſhew what 
was the fruit of their artifice and diſſimulation. 
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| gut in war ſo judicious, that it diſconcerted all 
the deſigns of the Carthaginians, who could not 


fſubſiſt in an enemy's country but by means of 


| victories and conqueſts, and who could have no 
© hope againſt Rome but by a coup de main, which 
get they did not dare to attempt when it was in 
| *y power. Fabius thwarted all Scipio's pro- 
Jts by conſtant oppoſition, ariſing perhaps in 
An. R. 549. Ante C. 203. Polyb, Liv. 
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had an Hannibal to engage with. All the ad. 


the like alarms again, by ſubduing her, and mak- 
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ſome meaſure from jealouſy : Scipio divided with 


him the attention of Rome, and this diviſion might 


ſeem an actual robbery to a man who before had 
enjoyed it ſolely, and that deſervedly. Perhayy 
allo Fabius's prudence was the only cauſe of thi 
oppoſition, which has been attributed to enyy, 
he had ſaved Rome without drawing the fword, 
as we may fay ; Scipio reſtored her to her ancient 
poſſeſſions and glory, as well in Spain as Africa 
by repeated victories. This means of ſucceß 
ever appeared dangerous to Fabius, when they 


vantages which were gained ſeemed only to excite 
his fears that they might ceaſe to continue, and if 
that happened he would have thought Rome in 
danger. Scipio, on the contrary, was perſuaded 
that it was doing nothing to drive Hannibal out 
of Italy, and that it was abſolutely neceſſary v 
reduce the republic of Carthage to ſuch a ſtats, 
that 1t ſhould never have the power to give Rome 


ing her feel all the evils with which ſhe had men. 
ced the Romans. Thus different principles make 
the greateſt men think and act differently, wh 
yet aim only at the ſame object, the good d 
their country. 5-2 
The retreat of Hannibal conſoled Rome for tit 
death of Fabius. The Roman general did nd: 
ceaſe purſuing him a ſingle inſtant, and had obl 
ged him to retire to the confines of Italy. De. 
ſerted by all his allies, without money to fubſil 
his troops, without hope of receiving any from 
Carthage, not in a condition to afford him at}, 
this famous general found continual reſources 
the extent of his own capacity. Convinced hit 


. 
in Italy alone the Romans could be overcome, 4 
| ev 
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exer flattering himſelf that he ſhould at laſt be 
t able to perſuade the ſenate of Carthage to be of 
che ſame opinion, he choſe rather to languiſh 
chere, and endure every want, than loſe ſight of 
his favourite object. 
The country of the Brutians where he now was, 
naturally poor, and harraſſed by the long ſtay he 
made there, preſented on all ſides nothing but the 
appearance of miſery and deſolation. In this 
EZ wretched ſituation, pleaſanter to him than the moſt 
7 ſuperb palaces of Carthage, the deputies of that 
republic came to ſignify to him his recall on the 
part of the ſenate, and the order to march inſtantly 
vwith his army to the relief of his country. He 
raved with rage, he groaned with grief, and hard- 
y refrained from tears. Carthage then at laſt 
ſpeaks out, ſays he to the deputies, © ſhe re- 
(calls with an abſolute order. She has long 
( ſince began to do it when ſhe refuſed me ſuc- 
cours of men, money, and proviſions ; ſhe was 
then preparing for this diſgraceful ſtroke, ſhe 
has now compleated the buſineſs; Hannibal is 
at laſt obliged to abandon Italy. It is not the 
ERomans who have forced me; I have routed, I 
have defeated them almoſt as often as I have 
engaged them; it is the very ſenate of Carthage 
which compels me; my own baſe countrymen, 
who have given themſelves up to the ruinous 
councils of Hanno and a vile cabal, envious 
of my ſucceſs. However diſgraceful my return 
may be to the Carthaginian name, Scipio will 
not rejoice ſo much at it as the jealous over- 
bearing Hanno, who has ever oppoſed me, and 
who could no otherwiſe get the better of my 
party, than by effecting at the ſame time the 
ruin of Carthage.“ 1 
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In ſpite of all his regret and repugnance, he 
at laſt reſolved to obey the ſenate. He diſcharged 
all the uſeleſs troops from whom he expected lit. 
tle or no ſervice in Africa, and who he knew were 
attached to his ſtandard from fear only. He had 
in his army a great number of ſoldiers who were 


natives of Italy; ſome were enrolled by force 


others had been taken in ſeveral actions, and in. 
corporated with his troops; he had alſo ſome why 
had been led to join him by hopes of plunder, 
He was very deſirous of carrying the Italians over 
into Africa, but the greateſt part refuſed to folloy 
him, and could not be perſuaded to leave their 
country. He attempted to force ; they retreated 
into a temple of Juno which was near the camp. 
hoping to find there an aſylum againſt his vob. 
| lence: but as theſe troops, formed by his hand 
would have been of infinite uſe to the Romans, 
he ſacrificed them to his hatred to Rome; and 
leſt after his departure they ſhould enter into the 
legions, he cruelly ordered the temple to be ſet 
on fire, and made them all periſh in the flames. 
His firſt footſteps on the territories of Italy 
were marked with ſtreams of Roman blood ; his 
laſt view of that hoſtile land ſaw the flames devour 
the neighbours and allies of the Romans, by the 
doubly inexcuſable crime of ingratitude and fi- 
crilege. = 
| Afﬀeer this horrible execution he embarked witl 
his army, and at laſt quitted thoſe beloved ſhore 
where he had cauſed the Romans ſuch alarms, and 
made ſuch devaſtation. No exile ever felt 8 
much grief and regret at leaving the land of h 
nativity, as he did in departing from this hoſtit 
country. As the veſſels moved off he kept h. 


eyes fixed upon the ſhores of Italy; he 2 
| „ 
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about perpetually towards them, he caſt threaten- 
ing looks at them, groancd moſt bitterly, and did 
not loſe ſight of them without expreſſing the moſt 
poignant deſpair. 

BS After the order which had been ſent him in the 


ſere i 4 ame of the ſenate of Carthage, they impatiently 
ce, expected his return; but they were yet ignorant 
10- Wi the ſucceſs of the ambaſſadors who had been 


ſent to negociate a peace at Rome. 

The truce agreed on between Scipio and the 
ETouncil of Carthage was to have continued till 
their return; the ſhipwreck of a fleet of 200 tranſ- 
port veſſels, which the pretor Octavius conducted 


ated Etom Sicily to Africa, gave the Carthaginians an 
mM}, cccaſion of breaking it. Theſe veſſels meeting 
vo. Fith a violent gale of wind were diſperſed ; ſome 
and, pere caſt upon the coaſt of Agimura, a ſmall 
nans Wand which terminates the gulf towards the ſea, 
and ad the reſt were driven almoſt into the very port 
d the | of Carthage, | 
e ſet A convoy of all ſorts of proviſions and ammu- 
nes. ton, which they could ſo caſily take poſſeſſion 
Italy put the good faith of the Carthaginians to a 
|; b1s oof it was not equal to. The people quickly 
cvot i fembled tumultuouſly in the Forum, and burn- 
y the if bo with a deſire of plundering the Roman fleet, 
nd. penly threatened to go and make themſelves 
e cters of it, if the ſenate refuſed ro ſend and 
d with ze it. A few attempted to oppoſe the torrent, 
ſhores WWF remonſtrating that the truce was not yet ex- 
1s, and red, and it would be offending the gods as well 
gr” f che Romans to violate the moſt ſacred engage- 
0 hents. | 
hoſtile he two Suffeti called a council extraordinary 
TY £49 deliberate on what was to be done; the people 


ring leſt they ſhould ſnatch out of their hands 
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a prey they already devoured with their eye, 
could not endure this delay; but raving wit 
impatience for their determination they even fo. 
ced into the council. The ſpirit of ſedition, 
diſorder, of animoſity, and above all, the perf. 
dious temper of the nation, were alone attende( 
to, in prejudice to a truce which they had earneſ. 
ly ſolicited. Aſdrubal received an order to ſci: 
all the veſſels and bring them into the port: ther 
found them without either ſoldiers or ſailors; tho: 
whom the ſhipwreck had ſpared had got away by 
a timely flight, ſo that all were brought withox 
any reſiſtance to Carthage. 

This proceeding of the Carthaginians wi 
doubtleſs inexcuſable, nor could they poſſibly jul 
tify their conduct on this occaſion; their miſtake 
intereſt in taking poſſeſſion of the Roman feet 
contrary to every kind of law, completely ex 
perated the minds of all againſt Carthage, whe 
moderation and equity might have gained then 
the friendſhip of their enemies. But Hanniba 
coming to their relief, they imprudently conch 
ded they had no occaſion to fear the Romans a 
longer, or to keep any terms with them, no nit 
ſo much as to obſerve the treaties they had mad: 

Scipio, juſtly incenſed at the inſult which hut 
been offered to the Roman people, at a time whel 
all hoſtilities were ſuſpended, and ſtill more vent! 
that Carthage ſhould be benefited by the ſuppl 
of proviſions and money which the convoy hit 
brought, ſent ambaſfadors to the republic of Ur 
thage to demand fatisfaction. They were ine 
duced to the council of one hundred, whom i! 
reproached for an action ſo ſhameful to the ſt 
with all the Roman majeſty and boldneſs. Tit 

repreſented to the Carthaginians the earneſt 
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Vith which their deputies came, a little while be- 


5 fore to Utica, to implore peace of Scipio: e 
©. then confeſſed the Romans had a right to treat 
„ M e you with the greateſt rigour, and you only im- 
ef. plored, you ſaid, their clemency, that it might 


nde! ſmhine as an example to the whole univerſe, of 
nc. dhe lenity which they ſhewed to their greateſt 


c. enemies when they were vanquiſhed, Our ge- 
e K neral, whom ye intreated in terms the moſt ab- 
te ject, and with the moſt affecting ſubmiſſive- 
Ah neſs, has not yet forgotten them: Why then 
n have ye not recollected them By what right 

* have ye violated your promiſes, on a ſuſpenſion 
. wa of arms ſolemnly ſworn to before the gods ? 
1 Such raſhneſs without doubt proceeds from the 


ſtabe « confidence you have 1n the return of Hannibal, 


rneſiaes 


! 


' uncil that they ſhould not reſtore any part A c 
* 


O 2 the 


T3 
* 


n eg i and the troops which you fancy accompany 
en him; you will ſoon ſee your error. But ſhould 
we he return with a numerous army, would that 
hen eive you a right to break the moſt ſacred bonds 
nde of human ſociety? Take care, Carthaginians, 
nch if ye refuſe to reſtore what your imprudent 
ns 1 greedineſs has ſeized, leſt you deſtroy the ſmall 
nom degree of hope left you, of experiencing the 
| made dlemency of the Romans.” 
ch h Having ſaid this, they left the council to wait 
\o whe br cheir anſwer. There was ſcarcely a ſenator 
« vere! ho voted for obſerving the truce, fo greatly did 
fuppli & ſpirit of deceit, treachery, and unjuſt avarice 
oy wi 15 in the ſenate. Thoſe who were at the head 
er affairs, and had the moſt authority, ſhocked at 
__ hard conditions of peace, adviſed to continue 
om ther e war, and to declare it by confirming this freſh. 
ne tar iP of hoſtility. The motion was carried by a 
Tr ority of voices, and it was determined in the 
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the fleet which had been driven into the port, ang 
of which they had made themſelves maſters. 

They therefore ſent back the ambaſſadors with. 
out giving them any ſatisfact ion; their malice ru 
ſo high, that it was with difficulty they reſpetteq 
their character: they did not dare to violate i 
openly, but the leaders of the council who yer 
determined upon war, having given the ambaſj. 
dors an eſcort, under pretence of ſecuring then 
from the inſults of an unruly multitude, whom 
they ſaid they could not controul, gave ſecret o. 
ders to Aſdrubal to conceal himſelf fo as to h 
ready to attack their gallies as ſoon as the conyy 
had left them. This convoy took leave of then, 
as they were ordered, at the mouth of the ri 
Bragada; it was hardly gone off when Afdrubl 
fel] violently upon the ambaſſador's galley wit 
a much ſuperior force. 

In ſpite of this advantage the Romans defend. 
ed thernſelves with inexpreſſible reſolution again 
this unexpected attack. The fight was bloody, 
and continued even to the ſhore, where the Rv- 
mans came from their camp to the relief of ther 
ambaſſadors. They were ſo fortunate as to elcapt 
from this great danger, and the loſs was confinl 
ro the large number of ſoldiers which the galley 
carried, who almoſt all periſhed in the action. 

Thus it was that the Carthaginians declared 
war afreſh againſt the Romans, and commence 
it with a double perfidy. This completed tis 
hatred and rage of the two nations againſt et 
other. The Romans breathed nothing but vt 
geance for the inſults they had received: the Ci 
thaginians, having given up all hopes of peitt 
reſolved to ſhed the laſt drop of their blood rat 


than fall into the hands of their enemies. Ti 
| ri 
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ani ro nations were no longer animated by the inte- 
reſts of the republics, an implacable deſire of the 
with. WW moſt horrible revenge became perſonal to each 
erm individual. Such was the diſpoſition of mind they 
ectel were in, when Lælius arrived in Scipio's camp 
ate it with the Carthaginian ambaſſadors, who had been 
were gat Rome during the truce, under pretence of ſu- 
baſſa ng for peace. This appeared a favourable op- 
then portunity of returning Carthage inſult for inſult ; 
whon but Scipio, though preſſed by ſeveral to take fo 
et q. eaſy a revenge, anſwered with that equal magna- 
to E vimity ſo natural to him, that the crime the Car- 


onvo thaginians had been guilty of, in deſpiſing the 
then, Wmoſt ſacred and reſpected rights, would not juſ- 
e . tity him in following their example; and, in ſhort, 
drubi that however iniquitouſly the Carthaginians might 
y n behave towards the Romans, nothing ſhould in- 

duce him to act in contradiction to thoſe princi- 
lefent- . ples of equity and religion, which directed the 
agant I government of his republic, 
blood An action fo noble, at the time that Carthage 
he N. vas covered with ſhame, opened the eyes of the 
t ther Carthaginian ſenate, blinded by the violence of 
 eſcap: I paſſion. The Roman general's greatneſs of ſoul 
onfine! I dliſcovered to them their own baſeneſs, Hannibal 
e galley himſelf, who was now arrived in Africa, full of 
ion. 


admiration of ſuch generous moderation, began 
to dread a rival who puniſhed the bad faith of 
bis enemies only by obſerving towards them an 
inviolable rectitude. | 


leclaret 
mencel 
ted the 


nſt em e The return of the famous Carthaginian con- 
ut Vc Jueror, balanced the hopes which had ariſen from 
the Cu. Scipio's victories, and made the ſucceſs of the 
f peut ¶ Var doubtful; Africa, Spain, Sardinia, Rome, Ita- 
d rah Wi BY, all had their eyes fixed upon theſe two cele- 


8. Tit 


- | g rated generals. All the ſeveral allies of the two 
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republics were in that kind of ſuſpence which uſu. 
ally precedes great events; Scipio at the head g 
the Romans, Hannibal commanding the Cartha- 
ginians, divided the attention of the univerſe, 
yet unable to judge in whoſe favour fortune woul, 
decide the vaſt pretenſions of the two nations. 
At Rome, if their hopes augmented daily, the 
anxicty increaſed equally ; they dreaded Hanni. 
bal, withdrawn into Africa, as much as if he ver 
ſtill in Italy; they made ſolemn ſupplications u 
the gods to obtain their protection; the blood of 


victims ſtreamed from the altars; all the tem. 


ples were opened, and filled with that gener 
earneſtneſs which the apprehenſion of great evil 
ujually inſpires. It was ſaid the danger of the 
republic was not over, by the departure of Han- 
niba! ; that he had only changed provinces. Ee. 
ry one recollected rhe predictions and fears cf 
Fabius, that ſage dictator, to whom his profound 
experience ſeemed to lay futurity open; they 
thought death had taken him off only to prevent 
him the pain of beholding the misfortunes of his 
country. It is no longer, ſaid they, with the peo. 
ple of Carthage, the Moors, the undiſcipince 
Numidians the legions have to engage, it 1s viti 
an army of experienced ſoldiers, of whom ſome 
have worn mural crowns, others have with ther 
own hands ſlain our conſuls, and all of whom 
have ſhed Roman blood. It is no longer vill 
officers and generals without genius and without 
experience that Scipio has to diſpute the victor), 
it is with tlie braveſt of the Carthaginians, forms 
ed by the hand and under the eyes of Hannibal; 
it is with this very Hannibal himſelf, born as * 
may ſay in his father's camp, a ſoldier from |! 


infancy, a general from his youth; ſuperior to ql 
5 events, 
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events, in a habit of conquering, and never con- 
quered even in his greateſt reverſe of fortune; 
indefatigable in war, fruitful in projects, inex- 
hauſtible in reſources, Spain and all Italy are full 
of the marks of his courage and of his ſkill. 

If at Rome they trembled at the bare mention 
of Hannibal's name, “ that of Scipio was not leſs 
dreaded at Carthage. It is true Hannibal's ex- 
ploits and abilities had raiſed the ſpirits of his 
country, but Syphax vanquiſhed and a priſoner, 
three victories gained ſucceſſively over him and 
the Carthaginians, occaſioned freſh alarms; add 
to this, that this ſame Hannibal had been forced 
to quit Italy in conſequence of Scipio's great ſuc- 
ceſſes. The fate of this war ſeemed attached to 
the perſon and fortune of this Roman general, 
and one party among the Carthaginians was ap- 
prehenſive that he was deſtined not only for the 
conqueſt, but even the utter ruin and total de- 
ſtruction of Carthage. 

While they thus gave themſelves up on each 
ſide, ſometimes to their fears and ſometimes to 
their hopes, Hannibal remained with his troops 
encamped at Adrumetum. Here he intended to 
make ſome ſtay to recover from the fatigues of 
the voyage, and to animate his ſoldiers by his ad- 
dreſs and eloquence. His republic ſent deputies 
to him again, to beſeech him to haſten his march, 
and not loſe a moment in coming to the relief of 
Carthage; they informed him the enemy was at 
the very gates, that all the neighbouring towns 
were in his poſſeſſion, and that the leaſt delay 
might prove fatal. 
Hannibal anſwered, that he only waited for an 


O 4 opportunity 


* Anno R. 550. Ante C. 202. 
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opportunity of coming to a general engagement, 
and would ſeize the firſt that offered. He de. 
camped in obedience to the orders of the ſenate 
and came by forced marches to Zama, diſtant from 
Carthage about five days march; he there pitch. 
ed his camp and fortified it with ſtrong intrench- 
ments, and conſidered how he could inform him. 
ſelf of the ſituation and condition of Scipio's. To 
get the beſt intelligence poſſible, he fixed upon 
three officers whom he could confide in, and or- 
dered them to endeavour to gain admittance into 
the Roman camp, to obſerve its ſituation, hoy 
matters were conducted, and chiefly how the 
troops were governed. : 

It was not againſt Scipio that theſe Carthaginian 
ſtratagems, from which Hannibal had frequently 
reaped ſuch great advantages, were likely to ſuc- 
ceed. The Roman camp was well guarded on all 
ſides, all the important poſts, the gates and fally- 
ports, were never without centinels. The ſpies 
fell into their hands and were brought to Scipio: 
he had a right to puniſh them, and it was the 
uſual practice; but great men muſt be allowed to 
be ſingular to enable them to do great actions. 
The officers having confeſſed to Scipio that they 
were ſent by their general to obſerve his camp, 
he ordered the military tribunes to conduct them 
round it, to ſhew them the troops, the guards, 
the intrenchments, and conceal nothing from 
them. 

Having gone through the whole, they were 
brought back to Scipio, who aſked if they were 
ſatisfied, and if they had executed their orders 
they anſwered they were charmed; he added thi! 
they would oblige him in rendering their gener 
an exact account of the diſpoſition of his can 
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of all that had befallen them, and of the manner 
in which they had been received. He then diſ- 
miſſed them, having firſt ordered they ſhould have 
every aſſiſtance towards regaining their own camp, 
and be eſcorted as far as they deſired; 
The ſpies arrived at the Carthaginian camp, 
and amazed Hannibal with the recital of their 
adventure; but what alarmed him moſt was the 
E intelligence, that while they were in the Roman 
camp, Maſſiniſſa arrived there with a reinforce- 
ment of 6000 horſe and 4000 foot. 
E Such greatneſs of ſoul, a conduct fo generous, 
E 2 confidence ſo marked, raiſed in Hannibal a cu- 
W rioſity to ſee Scipio, and have a conference with 


n WE him. He ſent an herald to propoſe one; Scipio 
1 WE accepted the invitation, and anſwered that he 
- WE would immediately appoint the time and place of 
ll WE their meeting. 5 
Scipio waited only for the junction with Maſſi- 
es niſſa to attack Hannibal, he therefore moved out 
of his camp, and the Carthaginian general did 
he 


They both halted within ſight of Nadagara, a 
ns. mall town in the neighbourhood, Scipio pitched 


ney his camp in the plain, where he choſe a ſituation 
vp, WW the moſt advantageous, as well for the general 
em fecurity of it, as for the particular conveniency of 
rs, his cavalry ; he had plenty of water within bow 


rom WE ſhot of his trenches. Hannibal placed himſelf 
upon an eminence, the ſcite of which was e- 


wer Bl qually good, but his water was at a diftance, 


were Wa which fatigued his cavalry greatly. In the va- 

cant ſpace between the two camps, which was not 
We 2bove four miles over, happened that remarkable 
nerd WE interview between two of the greateſt captains 


par perhaps ever exiſted. They had agreed * 
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the ſame, that they might approach each other. 
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the number of guards they ſhould bring with 
them; when they were at a proper diſtance their 
fuite fell back, and left them with interpreters, 
who remained near in caſe they ſhould be wanted, 

At the firſt ſight of each other, theſe two gre: 
men, penetrated with reciprocal reſpect and ad. 
miration, looked at one another for ſome mo- 
ments without uttering a word.“ At length, 
after mutual ſalutations, Hannibal broke ſilence 
and delivered himſelf as follows. 

« If it were poſſible to reſtore things to thei 
& former ſtate, it were to be wiſhed that the Ro- 
% mans would be contented with what they pol. 
ee {eſs in Italy, and that the Carthaginians had 
* never dreamt of extending their conqueſts out 
« of Africa. Nature and the ſea ſeem to have 
e made a partition of the univerſe between them; 
« but Sicily at firſt armed us againſt each other: 
« the war in Spain ſucceeded that of Sicily. For- 
ce tune favoured our firſt attempts againſt you; we 
ic forced you to contend not only for the preſerva- 
c tion of your conqueſts, but for the ſafety of Rome, 
« Atlength the ſituation you were lately in is now 
* become ours; Carthage ſees you under her 
c very walls, a conqueror and triumphant, as 
4 Rome has formerly beheld me under hers. In. 
« ſtructed by both good and ill ſucceſs, I have 
« learned that fortune is a bad judge, and I ſhould 
« be happy if to-day reaſon and equity migit 
« determine our difference without her. 

« Experience has taught me the little depend. 
ce ance there is to be placed upon her favours; 
« ſhe cruelly ſports with the greateſt events and 
te the greateſt men: an accident, an unexpected 
« change, hurries at pleaſure her happieſt fi 
6“ vous 
T. Liv. Polyb. | 
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vourites from the higheſt pinnacle of glory and 
of greatneſs, to the loweſt pitch of ſhame and 
miſery. You are young, Scipio, every thing 
has hitherto ſucceeded with you; victory ac- 
companied your arms in Spain ; ſhe has attend- 
ed you into Africa; you are now what I have 


been: you have known only the favours of for- 


tune, perhaps they may induce you to reject 
peace. But to ſee her fickleneſs, to be aſſured 
of the great reverſe ſhe is capable of, caſt your 
eyes upon the courſe of my life; examine what 
Hannibal was a few years ago, maſter. of Italy, 
the conqueror of your armies, upon the point 
of laying ſiege to Rome, and conſider what this 
ſame Hannibal is at this day; fortune is the 
ſole cauſe of this difference. 


« Yet again, Publius Cornelius, I exhort you, 


not to ſuffer yourſelf to be lifted up by proſ- 
perity, and loſe fight of the inſtability of all 
things here below. Rather advert to what e- 
quity and prudence direct. What is one vic- 


tory more to you ? It will add little or nothing 


to your reputation, it will hardly be more be- 
neficial to your country than a glorious peace, 
of which you have only to name the conditions. 


On the other hand, a defeat, which you cer- 


tainly hazard by a battle, may in one day tar- 
niſh all your laurels, and rob you of all your 


conqueſts. On theſe conſiderations determine 


to prefer peace; ſhe will enſure your glory 
much better than a doubtful victory. The one 
depends on yourſelf, the other is in the hands 
of the gods. You will run no riſk in granting 
us peace, in refuſing it you will expoſe to the 
precarious ſucceſs of a battle, the good fortune 
and glory of ſeveral years labour. Call to 

ce mind 
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« mind the fate of the famous Regulus in this 
« very country; you are in the ſame circum. 
« ſtances. He loſt his army, his reputation, and 
« his life, by refuſing a peace from which he 
c would have derived as much honour as from 2 
« victory. Who can ſay that the gods have not 
ce reſerved the ſame fate for you if you perſiſt in 
te the ſame inflexibility ? : 

« ] kndw that fear of the uncertainty of events 
ec has but little influence on the heart of ſuch a 
c Roman as you; but I alſo know, that the 
te ſureſt and leaſt perilous means of ſecuring your 


c glory is to decide our quarrel, not by arms, but 


« by a treaty of peace, of which we are ready to 
ec accept all the conditions; you ſhall name them, 


* you thall preſcribe the terms. Enjoy quietly Si. 


ce cily, Sardinia, Spain, and all the Iſles between 
« Africa and Italy; Iwill be bold to engage that our 


republic ſhall cede to you all the right we have 


te in thoſe countries: they have been the grounds 
ce of all the trouble and diſputes which have hi 
<« therto happened between us. The poſſeſſion 
ce which ſhall be given up to you, will put an end 
te to our mutual animoſities. The extent of theſe 
« advantages is to you a ſure guarantee of our 
« fidelity in keeping to our engagements ; but 
ce by theſe ſacrifices we ſecure the repoſe of Car. 
« thage: and I am perſuaded nothing can be ol 
cc fered more glorious to the Roman people in 


«« general, and to you in particular, than the plan 


I now propoſe. Perhaps the inconſtancy and 


« paſt perfidies of my fellow citizens, may mak: 
« you cautious for the future; but conſider, 1t 


„Hannibal who ſolicits peace of you, that be 


« becomes himſelf your guarantee, and engages 
* for the obſervance of all the articles with „ 
| | « mol 
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« moſt ſcrupulous exactneſs. I have no more to 
« add, and truſt you have nothing more to aſk. 
« May the gods ſo ordain, that the Carthaginians, 
« contented with their ancient territories, may 
« confine themſelves within the ſhores of Africa, 
« and ſee, without envy, the Romans vanquiſh 
« and ſubdue the moſt diſtant countries and the 
« moſt warlike nations. Can you wiſh them a 
« more ſevere puniſhment ? can you covet a more 
« olorious triumph your/ſeſves &w&o 

Hannibal could add nothing ſtronger to incline 
Scipio to peace. So many misfortunes and ſuc- 
ceſlive diſgraces, had deprived this Carthaginian 
general of the confidence he had in his former 
fortune. He was agitated with the moſt ill- boding 
preſentiments ; he had nothing left but the hopes 
of peace, which he flattered himſelf he might be 
able to obtain at the head of his army. There 
appears in this diſcourſe all the Carthaginian art 
and addreſs ; he loads Scipio with compliments on 
the paſt, endeavours to alarm him with the un- 
E certainty of the future, and flatters him with the 
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0 glory and advantages of the preſent, of which he 
ke ss maſter. But Scipio was not caught with all 
ur WE theſe baits; and replying with dignity : „It is 
t © true,” ſays he, © that Sicily and Spain have 
. been the ſubject of the war between the Ro- 
ol. mans and the Carthaginians; but you, Han- 
in nibal, beſt of all men, know who were the 
lin WW © 2ggreflors, you or we. You attacked the Sa- 
and © guntines, our allies in Spain; we did not begin 


kc WE © hoſtilities, we only repelled force by force; and 
tis the gods, who were witneſſes, ſeem to have 
the regarded the juſtice of our conduct by the pro- 
age dection they have afforded our arms. 
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e As to the caprices of fate, and the fickleneſß 
© of fortune, the weakneſs and infirmity of man. 
ce kind, private meditations on events and on 
ce myſelf, they may ſerve to inſtruct me, but can 
« have no influence in deterring me from the 
« purſuit of a juſt war. 

« Your ambaſſadors have been at Rome to 
treat of the peace you deſire: the condition 
« you offer, and ſeveral more were the baſis of i. 
Had you then been in Africa, I doubt not but 
« we ſhould have concluded it : but the face of 
affairs is much changed ſince that time. The 
ce Carthaginians have broken a truce they begged 
« of us; they have treated our ambaſſadors with 
the moſt flagrant injuſtice, and purſued them 
even within ſight of our camp, while we were 
« promiſing ourſelves a ſpeedy union, and thought 
only of a peace we were delighted with grant- 
<« ing them. = | 

« Put yourſelf for a moment in my place; can 
there be conditions too rigid for a people ſo 
ungrateful and perfidious? Inſtead of ſtriking 
out thoſe which ſhock you, ought I not to 
add others ſtill more rigorous ? Ought I nct to 
teach the Carthaginians, by their chaſtiſement, 
ce to be more faithful to their engagements; and 
ce to reſpe& the alliance of a republic which 
«© wiſhes for their friendſhip? You will tell me 
their gratitude will be the greater, if they now 
obtain what a few days ſince they rejected, be- 
ce cauſe they are leſs deſerving of it. How can 
ee J poſſibly depend on their word? Hardly had 
te they, by the moſt humiliating ſubmiſſions, and 
in ſacred garments, obtained a truce, but they 
ce paid no regard to it, when they found an ad- 
« vantage in breaking it, 
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ce In a word, Hannibal, it is in vain to talk of 
te peace, at leaſt till you conſent to add to the 
« new treaty, conditions more beneficial to my 
« republic and more grievous to yours, than thoſe 
« of the former plan, thereby to puniſh your ci- 
« tizens for their inconſtancy and perfidiouſneſe. 
« While you wiſh to ſtrike out ſome of the firſt 
« articles, inſtead of ſuffering new ones to be in- 
« ſerted, hope not for any effect from our inter- 
« view. I have only one propoſal to make you: 
« Surrender to the Romans, at diſcretion, your- 
« ſelves, your troops, your towns; in ſhort, all 
te that you have: on theſe terms alone will the 
« republic treat with you. If youare of opinion 
« that you ought to act otherwiſe, let the fate of 
« a battle determine which of us is in the right; 
« let victory decide the diſpute between the Ro- 
te mans and the Carthaginians. 
Hannibal could not think of accepting the con- 
| ditions propoſed by Scipio; they parted full of 
E eſteem and admiration for each other, but with- 
out concluding any thing, and prepared on both 
& ſides to give battle the next day. 
Very few battles have had ſo great a ſtake de- 
pending on them as that of Zama. The con- 
teſt was not barely for Africa or Italy, but the 
empire of the world, which theſe two nations, the 
beſt governed, the moſt warlike, and the moſt 
| powerful then in being, had ſo long diſputed for. 
If the Romans remained conquerors, they would 
| forever ſecure their glory and the ſafety of their 
country; on the contrary, if they were beaten, 
| they had no retreat, no favour to hope for in a fo- 
| rcign country, where they would ſoon find them- 
| {elves ſhut in on all ſides; - powerful motives to 
| induce them to fight obſtinateſy. 0 


power againſt that of Rome; their men were go. 


Roman army was compoſed of Romans and Nu— 


able to collect together, Carthaginians, Africzns, 


he had enrolled all he could poſſibly get, to make 


| ſtood one another nor agreed in their diſcipline, 


poſts and ſo cloſe in their ranks, that it would 
be extremely difficult to force them. He placed 


him the more eaſily to diſorder them when the} 


1 
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On the other hand, the Carthaginian troops had 
no reſource but in this engagement ; their coun. 
try and their allies were exhauſted of men and 
money. Hannibal's army was the only hope of 
the republic of Carthage, and the laſt effort of her 


ing to fight, not for their honour only, but fo 
their lives, their liberty, their property, and the 
exiſtence of their country. Hannibal depended 
more on the extremity to which they were re. 
duced than on their natural courage. 

The morrow after the interview, the two armie: 
appeared in order of battle at day-break. Scipio 
had one great advantage over his adverſary. The 


midians only ; Hannibal's, on the contrary, con- 
ſiſted of all the different nations he had been 


Moors, Ligurians, Gauls, Italians, Numidians; 


head againſt the Romans on this deciſive day, 
which he ſaw could not be far off. He took with 
this mob of different nations, who neither under- 


the beſt courſe a great general could purſue. He 
choſe the field of battle, he availed himſelf of 
circumſtances, and formed his troops like a con. 
ſummate commander. 3 

He knew the legions to be ſo ſteady in their 


in the front of his army fourſcore elephants, with 
orders to their conductors to penetrate as far # 
they could into the enemy's infantry, to enable 


had been broken through. The Ligurians, Gaus 
- WM 
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J and Africans, whom Hannibal eſteemed as of no 
uſe but to take off the edge of the Roman ſwords, 
E were placed in the firſt line; the Carthaginans im- 
Y 


wm 


mediately followed, with only a ſmall ſpace be- 
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. 
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meen them, that the foreign troops might not 
have room to fall back. By this means he hoped 
to force them to engage with ſpirit; and when 
they had ſtood the firſt brunt with the Romans, 
he intended to relieve them with Cartt a zinians, 
who being quite freſh, and equally brave, muſt 
have a vaſt advantage over troops fatigued with 
che heat of their firſt charge. As for the Italians, 
E who had been forced to follow him, he ſtationed 
W (cm in the rear of his army, being doubtful of 


23 


; 
. WE their fidelity. By this diſpoſition he put it out of 


E their power to hurt him, ſhould they be tempted 
to declare for the Romans. His infantry being 


Cl 2 . * f 
„ WE thus formed, he placed his Carthaginian cavalry 


on the right, and the Numidian on the left wing. 
= 2 © . - . | 
ke WE Scipio diſpoſed of his army in nearly the fame 


_ 
— 


manner, he put the cavalry in the two wings; 
Llius commanded the left, compoſed of Ro- 


-®$ 


mans, and Maſſiniſſa the right with his Numidian 


— 


2 


borſe. Scipio had always, hitherto, been careful 


de, ö 0 

He chat the battalions ſhould form in as cloſe order 
oss poſſible, perſuaded that it would then be more 
n- WT difficult to penetrate them; but having obſerved 


the diſpoſal of the elephants in the enemy's army, 
and concluding that theſe animals might cauſe 
creat confuſion in his infantry, if he followed his 
ordinary method of cloſing his ranks, he not only 
Emade his battalions take more ground, but more- 
over have vacant ſpaces between the ſeveral re- 
eiments, that the ſoldiers, in avoiding the ele- 
plants, might have room to retire by quick evo- 
lutions, and form again without creating confu- 
Vol. I. P ſion; 
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fion ; and that the elephants meeting with no re. 
ſiſtance, might advance the more readily, and ſo 
be more open to the darts of his men. Such wa 
the order of the two armies in that memorable 
battle which was to decide, after ſeventeen years 
of war and continual combats, under the eyes and 
command of Scipio and Hannibal, which ſhould 
at laſt get the better, Rome or Carthage. 

The armies being thus in ſight of each other, 
the two generals went through their ranks, to en- 
courage them to fight with that bravery and con- 
ſtancy which the importance of ſucceſs required, 
Scipio, to inſpirit his men, reminded them of his 
victories in Spain, as well as of thoſe he had 
gained in Africa. He repreſented to them that 
the queſtion was not the conqueſt of Africa only, 
but of the whole world. He ſtopped every noy 


and then, and obſerved to his army the weakneß 


of the enemy, who had fued to him for peace, 
which he had refuſed to. grant, becauſe he had 


much higher expectations from a victory which 


their courage promiſed him. He delivered him- 


ſelf with ſuch an air of confidence, that he feem- 


ed to be aſſured of conqueſt ; and he inſpired 
the ſame ſentiments into all his ſoldiers. © As 
ce to the reſt,” added he, © if thirſt of glory, it 
ce the love of your country, are not ſufficient to 


rouſe your valour, a motive yet more powertul 


« cannot fail to excite it on this occaſion. You 
« are under an abſolute neceſſity either to con- 
« quer or die; fince if you are beaten, you have, 
© you can expect no aſylum in an enemy's coun- 
© try, and from whence your conquerors will 


ce eafily prevent your eſcaping.” 


Hannibal, on his part, recounted to the Car- 
thaginians, with equal fire and eloquence, the 
| | 1 | great 
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great advantages he had gained over the very 
enemies they now beheld in order of battle. The 
ſucceſsful engagements of Trebia, the lake of 
Thraſimene, and of Cannæ, were repreſented to 
them in all the brightneſs of their glory. He ob- 
ſerved to his troops, that it could not be that the 
adverſe army ſhould be { numerous or conſiſt of 
ſuch brave men as they had heretofore had to do 
with; for that they were only the children of thoſ- 
old legionaries, whom they had lain in Italy, 
and the remains of thoſe old corps they had beaten 
and put to flight almoſt as often as they had met 
them in the field, He concluded with pointing 
to the walls of Carthage. “ Caſt your eyes,” 
ſays he, © upon that dear town, in which are your 
« domeſtic gods, the aſhes of your anceſtors, 
c your wives, your children, your aged men, 
« whom years only keep from following you ; 
« their fate depends upon your valour: there 1s 
« no alternative; the empire of the univerſe, if 
« you conquer; chains and ſlavery will be the 
« immediate conſequence of a defeat.” 
While Hannibal was thus exhorting his men, 
the commanders of the ſeveral corps of different 
nations, were employed in the fame manner; 
when all at once they heard the trumpets and 
other warlike inſtruments give the ſignal for en- 
gaging, on the part of the Romans; their whole 
army ſet up at = ſame inſtant ſuch ſhouts of joy, 
as frightened the elephants in the left wing ſo 
much, that the conductors were no longer maſters 
of them, they turned upon Hannibal's Numidian 
horſe, and ſo diſordered them, that Maſſiniſſa ob- 
ſerving it, charged and totally routed it. He fell 
on with ſuch fury that the body of the army was 
wholly expoſed on that ſide. 
8 Several 
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in this firſt ſhock ; but the Romans, encouraged 
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Several of the elephants however reached the 
Roman army, where they would have occaſioncd 
irreparable confuſion, but for Scipio's ſage pre. 
caution ; but as ſoon as they ſaw them advance, 
they opened their files, made a paſſage for them, 
and inceſſantly aſſailed them with clouds of dart, 
It happened to the right wing as it had to the leſt, 


the beaſts, wounded with the weapons which came 
on all ſides from the Romans, turned upon the 
Carthaginians, from whom they received none, 


By this means their ranks were broken, and the 
terror of theſe enraged animals kept them from 
rallying, in ſpite of all the threats and efforts of 
Hannibal, who was preſent every where. 
Lælius availed himſelf of this diſorder with the 
ſame ſucceſs as Maſſiniſſa had done; he oppor- 
tunely charged the Carthaginian cavalry, broke 
them, put them to flight, cut them down, and 


preſſed ſo hard upon them that they had not time 


to recover. 

At laſt the infantry of the two armies, who 
formed the center, advanced ſlowly towards each 
other. As ſoon as they were near enough to give 
the onſet, the Romans drew their ſwords, {ſtruc 
them upon their bucklers, and gave a dreadful 
ſhout, as was their cuſtom when they began tie 
engagement. 

The firſt line of the oppoſite army was com. 
poled, as we have ſaid, of Gauls, Ligurians and 
Africans, who preſented ſuch a good countenance 
that at firſt they had the advantage of the Ro- 
mans; they attacked them with an intrepidity 
which Hannibal had never expected; they then 
recovered their ranks with infinite readineſs ans 
alertneſs, Scipio had a vaſt many men wounded 
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| by his voice and example, and ſupported by their 
E comrades, ſoon got the better. 
E Theſe brave Ligurians ſeeing the Romans ſup- 
q | ported and relieved by thoſe who followed, but 
that the Carthaginians did not ſtir a ſtep to their 
E aſſiſtance, were at laſt obliged to give way and fly. 
E Enraged by deſpair, and thinking themſelves be- 
trayed by the Carthaginians, they fell furiouſly 
upon them, and opened a paſſage ſword in hand 
to eſcape from the field of battle: this occaſioned 
a double fight in Hannibal's army, of which Sci- 
E pio took advantage with that quickneſs and abi- 
E Jity which was natural to him. 
The Ligurians, ſtopped by the Carthaginians, 
vho would not ſuffer them to retreat, and preſſed 
E the Romans, who purſued them, attempted to 
© throw themſelves into Hannibal's body of reſerve; 


1! WT but this general, knowing of what detriment it 
ne tp be, to receive men wearied and wounded, 
| od unacquainted with the Carthaginian language, 
ho no a corps of troops in whoſe freſhneſs, union, 
ch ber concert he had placed his laſt reſource, order- 
re dd to open a paſſage, and to keep them off with 
ck bikes and ſwords, 
ful WE Scipio, who had fallen upon the enemy's army 
tc hen this miſtake happened, made ſuch havock 
that the ground was covered with dead and wound- 
m. 0d, who fell ſo thick, and in ſuch numbers, that 
and it was more difficult to paſs where the Ligurians 
ce I dead, than to force through the Carthaginians 
Ro- E themſelves, The Romans, eager for carnage and 
diry wenge, purſued them with rage, unwilling to 
then buffer one to eſcape. Their ardour, which no- 
and WW thing could reſtrain, had nearly produced an uni- 
ade | vcrſal diſorder. They broke their ranks, paid 
4" i no attention to the commands of their officers, 
; 


3 left 
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left their colours, and their regiments, and the 
whole army was on the point of falling into a ge. 
neral confuſion, if Scipio had not applied an in- 
ſtant remedy. As ſoon as he perceived the dan- 
ger which threatened him, he gave orders to 
ſound a retreat; and by this means the ſoldiets 


rallied, recovered their ranks, and formed in or- 
der, as if the battle was but beginning. 


Almoſt the whole body of the Carthaginians ſtil 
remained, which Hannibal had reſerved purpoſch 
for the cloſe of the action, when the Romans 


were weakened; or employed in purſuit of the 


fugitives, from which he would have derived all 
the advantage he expected, but for Scipio's vi- 
gilance, and the readineſs with which his army 
obeyed his orders. Theſe troops were to decide 
the combat; they were the real enemies of th: 
Romans, the moſt worthy of them, and the met} 
formidable, from the manner in which they were 
armed, their long experience 1n war, their repu- 
tation, aud above all the extremity they were re- 
duced to: the preſence of Hannibal, whom they 


ſaw at their head, and who had hitherto perform 


ed the part of a bold ſoldier, as well as that of 


an able general, raiſed their hopes and their cou- 


rage. | | 

ke Romans, after what they had ſuffered in 
an engagement which they had wholly maintained, 
were yet equal in numbers to the Carthaginians. 
The Carthaginian cavalry having been put to 
flight, their firſt advantages promiſed them others: 
the enemy's wings and firſt line had been defeated, 
rhe center only remained; but it was more diff- 
cult to conquer than all the reſt. It was now we- 
lour againit valour, hate againſt hate; Scipio, n 
ſhort, againſt Hannibal, which were to enge 
| | | Us 
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this freſh action. Each ſide performed prodigies 
of valour, both generals and ſoldiers outdid them- 
ſelves ; the Carthagimans ſtood to be run through 
the body rather than recede; the Romans at- 
tempted both with pikes and ſwords to break 
through them: victory ſeemed to heſitate in fa- 
E vour of which ſide ſhe ſhould declare; they fought 
a long time without either gaining the leaſt ad- 
© vantage. 

Lælius and Maſſiniſſa having purſued the ene- 
my's cavalry as far as poſſible, determined the 
fate of this famous day; they charged the Car- 
thaginians briſkly in flank and rear while the Ro- 
mans attacked them in front. Carthage was 
forced to yield to Rome; the Romans were con- 
querors, and the victory was complete. Eleven 
- elephants taken from the Carthaginians, 130 
= ſtandards, 20000 priſoners, 20000 Carthaginians 
left on the field of battle, form, in a few words, 
the detail of that celebrated victory which Scipio 
gained in the plains of Zama, over Hannibal. 
This great man, although he was defeated, diſ- 
played there more knowledge, preſence of mind, 
firmneſs, and courage, than either at Cannæ or 
Trebia, from which he returned with conqueſt ; 
and in Scipio's judgment he acquired more glory 
than by his greateſt ſucceſſes. The Romans loſt 
only 2000 men. When Hannibal ſaw he had no 
longer any hopes, he took advantage of the con- 
fuſion to ſave himſelf, with a ſmall party of thoſe 
brave Carthaginians who were willing to follow 
his fortune. He arrived ſoon after the battle at 
Carthage, and went ſtrait to the ſenate, who were 
then aſſembled. They aſked his opinion how 
they ſhould act. He anſwered, they were con- 
quered without teſource; that they could no 


P 4 | longer 
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longer think of war; and that the only means left 
of ſaving the republic, if that was yet in their 


power, was to make peace with the Romans at 


any rate. 

Scipio, after having given up the enemy's camp 
to pillage, firſt of all ſent Lælius to Rome with 
the news of the victory. To improve it, and no: 

ive the Carthaginians time to breathe, he pre. 
ſented himſelf before Carthage with his fleet, while 
Octavius conducted the army thither by land. 

He was not far from the port when he diſco. 
vered a galley, ornamented with garlands, and 
covered with olive branches. She carried ten of 
the chief men of Carthage, ſent in conſequence 
of Hannibal's advice, to implore the clemency of 
the conqueror; they went on board Scipio's ſhips, 
their heads covered and their countenances fallen, 
with every outward appearance of the moſt hum. 
ble ſupplicants. Scipio not chooſing to give them 


audience there, ſaid that he ſhould fail to Tunis 


to make ſome ſtay, and that they might come to 
him there. N 2 
They did not fail to repair thither as Scipio 


had directed; but inftead of the ten deputics, 
who had been with him when he paſſed under the 


walls of Carthage, to compleat their terror and 
dread of the Romans, the ſenate ſent thirty. The 


deputation conſiſted of all that were moſt reſpect- 


able and diſtinguiſhed in Carthage, as well for 


their birth as for the employments they now held, 
or had formerly filled; they preſented themſelves 


before Scipio with every mark of grief and de- 
jection, as the leading men of a ruined people, 


who had no hope left but in his moderation: they 
did not forget any thing that could awaken the 


compaſſion of the Roman general, as the recol- 


lection 
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ection of their paſt treachery in the infraction of 
the truce, had rendered them even leſs deſerving 
than before. | 
Previous to granting them an audience,“ Sci- 
pio held a council on the anſwer he ſhould give 
them. Reſentment for the injuries they had ſo 
recently done the Romans, had exaſperated the 
minds of all againſt them; every one of the of- 
* ficers was of opinion that Scipio ſhould march 
and inveſt Carthage, without giving the inhabi- 
E rants time to recover from their conſternation, and 
prepare for farther perfidies ; but Scipio remon- 
E ftrating on the length and difficulty of the ſiege 


of a town, fortified both by art and nature, de- 


fended by a prodigious number of citizens, of 
E whom neceſſity would make as many ſoldiers, 
when they were headed by a great captain, all fell 
in with his opinion, which was to grant the Car- 
E thaginians peace. A ſtronger reaſon, and one 
more perſonal to Scipio, determined him in this 
E reſolution ; the jealouſy of ſome of his cotempo- 
| raries, excited by his ſucceſſes, had raiſed him 
powerful adverſaries in the Roman ſenate; the 
command of the troops, the choice of generals, 
| depended there; he was apprehenſive leſt they 
| ſhould appoint him a ſucceſſor, who would bear 
off the glory of the war, after he had endured the 
| fatigues and dangers of it. 1 

Ihe deputies of Carthage were then introduced 
to the council; where Scipio, after having re- 
proached them with violating the former peace, 
without having received any provocation on the 
part of the Romans, and with unjuſtly attacking 
| their allies, laid before them their late perfidies, 
more black and ſcandalous than the others in the 
; ; circumſtances 
** Polyb, 
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ede wpſtances attending them. He added, they 
dg be > ſurpriſed at the ſeverity of the cond; 
tions he TY to the peace they ſolicited; but 
that after having ſo often broken their faith With 
the Romans, ſo unfairly as they had done, being 
conquered by their arms, they ought rather to 
wonder if they ſtill found in him that moderation 
and humanity, which they had no reaſon to hope 


or expect to meet with. 


Theſe are the principal articles of the treaty he 


propoſed, as they are preſerved by Livy and Po- 
lybius. 


That he would leave the Carthaginians all the 
towns, territories, and wealth they poſſeſſed in 
Africa, before the declaration of the late war, 

That he would exerciſe no act of hoſtility againſt 
them or their towns, in which he would place no 


garriſons ; and that they ſhould live according tg 
their own laws and cuſtoms, as they had hitherto 


done. 
Theſe, ſays Polybius, were the only articles fi- 
vourable to the Carthaginians; t the following were 


more ſevere. 


That the Carthaginians ſhould reſtore to the 
Romans all they had unjuſtly ſeized by the infrac- 
tion of the truce; that they ſhould in general give 
up all ſlaves and deſerters, without conſidering 
how long they had been at Carthage. 

That they ſhould deliver up all their ſhips of 
war, except ten of three ranks of rowers, or V. 
remes, and that they ſhould bring to Scipio's camp 
all their eJephants. | 
| That they ſhoyld enter into no war whatevef 
out of Africa; that even in it, they ſhould nd! 


_ undertake any without the conſent of the Roman 


people, 


'T hat 
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That they ſhould reſtore to Maſſiniſſa all the 
| 1ands and domains they had uſurped from him or 
his anceſtors, according to their ancient bounda- 
| ries, which ſhould be pointed out to them. 
That they ſhould furniſh corn for the army, 
and pay the allies, until they could receive from 
Rome the anſwer of the ſenate to the plan of 
I peace which he offered them. - | 
That moreover they ſhould pay the Romans 
E 10000 talents Euboic currency, at fifty equal an- 
© nual payments. 
That they ſhould give hoſtages for the obſer- 

vation of the treaty ; that Scipio himſelf ſhould 
W chuſe them out of the youth of Carthage; that 
| theſe hoſtages ſhould not be under fourteen, nor 
above thirty years of age. 


0 As ſoon as the Roman general had delivered 
10 theſe conditions to the deputies, they made haſte 
v WF to return to lay the plan of peace before the ſe- 
nate. Polybius relates that a ſenator, whom he 
f. does not name, objected to receiving the treaty. 
ere Wa Livy aſſerts that it was Giſco; whoever. it was, 
Hannibal, hurried away by a guſt of paſſion which 
the he could not govern, ſeized the ſenator, and drag- 
aged him from his ſeat. At that inſtant he had 
Us WW forgot that he was in the ſenate houſe, where he 
ro had only one voice, and a right to remonſtrate. 
Every one condemned his violence in a free ſtate, 
oh and eſpecially in the ſenate, the center and aſylum 


| of that freedom. Hannibal perceiving it, ſpoke 
| thus in juſtification of himſelf. © If I have been 
| © guilty of offending againſt your forms, it was 
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wy e becauſe they have till now been unknown to 
| ” me; recollect that I am at preſent above five 
ON) 4 


and forty, and that I was hardly nine years old 


" when I left Carthage; I have therefore had but 
q ea ſhort 


cc has ſhocked you ſo much, proceeds from the 


„ gle Carthaginian who would not return thanks 
c to fortune for the mildnefs of the terms the 


ee accept unanimouſly the treaty they offer you.” 


conditions offered by Scipio, and immediately de. 


value them at. 


of courſe granted them a truce for three months, 
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« a ſhort time to inform myſelf of your laws and 
< cuſtoms; beſides, this act of violence, which 


« warmth of my heart, and zeal for my country, 
t cannot conceive, after what each particular 
« citizen, and Carthage in general, has added 
ce againſt the Romans, that there ſhould be a fin. 
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© conquerors impoſe on us, when they have ir 
ce in their power to treat us with the greateſt {. 
« verity. Truſt me, Carthaginians, we are not 
* now on a ſubject to be diſcuſſed by harangues, 
« Adore the gods, be thankful to them, and, 


cc without loſs of time, unite with one voice, to 


Fannibal's advice appearing agreeable to their 
preſent circumſtances, all voted for peace on the 


puties were ſent to inform him the ſenate had ac- 
cepred them. . 8 TT 

Scipio inſiſted, as a preliminary, that all the 
veſſels taken during the truce ſhould be reſtored, 
with their cargoes of proviſions and ammunition 
entire. As the people had plundered them, it 
would have taken up much time to find out all 
thoſe who had been partakers of the fpoil ; the 
ſenate reſolved to return to Scipio all the Roman 
ſhips that were in the port, and in licu of their 
cargoes, to pay for them immediately out of the 
public treaſury, any ſum that Scipio himſeli ſhould 


; 2 
The deputies therefore went to accept the peace 
in the name of the republic of Carthage; Scipio 


about time ſufficient for their journey and negoc! 
(tie 
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ation at Rome. He experienced the fickleneſs 
of the Carthaginians ſo often, that he judged it 
| neceſſary to take ſuch precautions as were requi- | 
| fite with a people in whom he could place no 
confidence; he therefore ſent with them Lucius 
| Scipio his brother, and ſeveral other officers of 
| his army, to watch their behaviour on their voy- 
age, and fee that they went directly to Rome. 

| He moreover obliged them to promiſe not to 
ſend ambaſſadors to any court, or republic, till 
the return of thoſe who were gone to Rome, to 
prevent all treachery, of which he knew them fo 
capable. He required allo, that if any came to 
Carthage they ſhould not give them audience 
without his conſent, and until he was informed 
| of their buſineſs. 
People at Rome were exceedingly uneaſy about 


he | the ſtate of affairs in Africa; they had heard there 
1. oe the treachery and hoſtile behaviour of the 


| Carthaginians, and the Romans were preparing to 
ſend over large ſuccours. On the arrival of the 
Carthaginian ambaſſadors, their alarms were ſuc- 
ceeded by the moſt lively joy; they were admit- 
ted into the ſenate. The deputation, as has been 


1 {already obſerved, was compoſed of the firſt men 
e Carthage; their reſpectable appearance, the 


great offices they had filled, their whole deport- 
ment, attracted the greateſt regard, and convinced 


man 4 . 

their Necople of their ſincerity. 

© the i Aſdrubal, who was ſirnamed Hodus, a firm 
ould d zealous advocate for peace, and who had con- 


Jtantly and ſteadily oppoſed the Barcinian faction, 
uch was ever for war, the moſt diſtinguiſhed of 
de Carthaginian deputies, ſpoke firſt. He ac- 

Fnowiedged many wrongs and injuries on the part 
their republic, and ably juſtified thoſe which 
aon would 


that it was their intereſt to uſe their good fortune 


ſtances, the Carthaginians would have had th: 


— —— — ———— — — —— — — — — 
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he, © wiſdom and proſperity are ſeldom ſcen to- 
« gether among men.“ If the Roman people are 


die bounds to their ſchemes of conqueſt, and t) 


* enjoy their good fortune with temper. It would 


« it comes with the charm of novelty ; as to the 
_ « Romans, a long habit of conquering has ren- 
ac dered their hearts ſo little ſenſible to their late 


e ſity have contributed more to extend their con- 


| the compaſſion of the ſenate, by deſcribing the 


diſcourſes, filled with expreſſions of the keenell 
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would admit of any excuſe. His age and expe. 
rience giving him a kind of privilege to ſpeab 
with more boldneſs, he repreſented to the lenate, 


with mildneſs and moderation; he ſaid that had 
he and Hanno been attended to, and their repuh. 
lic known how to profit from events and circun- 


* 4 * 
4 * . b = 4 

8 * * 4 0 8 , b 
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pleaſure of granting to the Romans that peace 
they now were come to ſolicit. © But,” added 


« invincible, it is becauſe they know how to ſet 


« indeed be ſurpriſing if they acted otherways. 
* Succeſs is apt to intoxicate thoſe only to whom 


ic victories, that they hardly ſeem to feel that joy 
c which is common to the occaſion ; and it may 
tc juſtly be ſaid, that their clemency and genero- 


« queſts, than the ſuperiority or ſuccels of their 
ac arms. 1 
The reſt of the deputies endeavoured to excit 


late grandeur of Carthage compared with her pre- 
ſent deplorable ſtate, when they were hardly let 
in poſſeſſion of the ſcite of their town, after hav- 
ing aſpired to the empire of the univerſe. Their 


anguiſh, began to affect the audience, when a 
ſenator who could not forgive the gun? 
„„ thell 


T. Liv. 
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heir treacheries, demanded of them what 
ſhould preſide over the alliance they wiſhed to en- 
ter into with the Roman people, after the con- 
tempt they had ſhewn for thoſe who had been cal- 
led on to witneſs their former acts? The very 
© fame, replied Aſdrubal, we invoked to atteſt our 
| fincerity, and who have puniſhed us ſo ſeverely 
for diſregarding the religion of our oaths. 

The ſenate ſatisfied of the rectitude and ſince- 
rity of their preſent intentions, ſuffered themſelves 
to be moved by their prayers and intreaties, 
granted them peace on the conditions propoſed 
by Scipio, and ſent him powers to conclude it on 
the ſpot, in the name of the republic. 
| The deputies, encouraged by the clemency of 
| their conquerors, implored permiſſion of the ſe- 
nate to ſee their countrymen, who were captives 
at Rome, amongſt whom were ſeveral of their 
| friends and neareſt relations. They prayed leave 
{ to repurchaſe ſome of them; the ſenate complied 
| with their requeſt, and bade them make out a liſt 
of thoſe they wiſhed to have. They laid it be- 
| fore the republic, after having waſhed with their 
tears the chains of their fellow-citizens : it a- 
mounted to 200. The ſenate ſeizing fo fair an 
occaſion of diſplaying the generoſity of the Ro- 
mans, ſent them to Carthage with the ambaſſa- 
dors, and at the ſame time, an order to Scipio 
to reſtore them to the Carthaginians without ran- 
ſom, as ſoon as the peace was ratified. 

It was at laſt concluded, and gave ſatisfaction 
to the two nations, who were equally deſirous of 
it, and conferred the higheſt degree of glory upon 
Rome and her general. All the articles which 
would admit of it were executed directly. The 
Carthaginians, amongſt other things, delivered up 

55 500 
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500 ſhips of war, which was the ſurplus above the 


number the Romans, by the treaty, allowed them 
to maintain. Scipio had them all burnt in vicy 


of the town, in the very port of Carthage; a ſight 
as diſtreſſing to this people, bred up with a pal. 


ſion for the marine, as if Carthage itſelf had 
been in flames. 

When it became neceſſary to think of prepar. 
ing for the firſt payment of the tribute due from 
Carthage to Rome, for the ſpace of fifty of year, 
it is ſaid that Hannibal, ſeeing the whole counci 
alarmed on account of their weakneſs and the 
difficulty. of raiſing ſuch a ſum, began to ſmile, 


alen Hœdus having reproved him for inſult 


g; by his ſneers, the diſtreſs and misfortunes 
his "fallow-citizers, of which he had been the 
cauſe: © I am far from ſmiling at our common 


« miſery,” ſays he, © I am myſelf undone; but 


ce J cannot help ſmiling with aſtoniſhment, when 
ce I reflect that you, who now deplore our run 


A 


c with ſo much eloquence, are the very perlons 


te who with the ſame eloquence, conſtautly pre- 


c vented our government ſending me the neceſ 
ce fary ſuccours I demanded, to complete the cot- 
« queſt of the Romans.” 


The treaty being concluded, peace was rt: 
ſtored in Spain, Sicily, and Africa. The Car 
thaginians, whoſe ſituation obliged them to at 
ſincerely, ſent fgeſh deputies to Rome, to have 


ratified and confirmed by the people. The { 
was no longer covered with their fleets, they hat 


no more an army by land, nor were they in a con- 
dition to hope to ſet one on foot for many yeas 


The wiſe policy of the Romans had raiſed them! 


powerful enemy in the perſon of Maſſiniſſa; ut 


der the een pretence of N and pre 
rot) 


9 11 R. 551. Ante C. 202. 
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E rofity, they probably enriched this prince, with 
E the ſpoils of Syphax, with donations and titles the 
E moſt magnificent, only for the immediate advan- 
@ cage of the Roman republic. The difficulty of 


8 


maintaining conqueſts to diſtant, Maſſiniſſa's a- 


verſion to the Carthaginians, his attachment to 


E Rome, were perhaps the real motives for enlarg- 
ing the dominions, and augmenting the power of 
the Numidian prince. Mafſiniſſa, with a power- 
ful army on foot, was ſuperior to the Carthagi- 
nians, diſarmed, as I may ſay, both by ſca and 


. 


land, over whom the Romans had aſſumed a right 
of controuling all their motions and enterprizes ; 
this prince, ſo ſtrong, ſeated on a throne iu which 
Scipio had placed him, was in reality nothing 
more than a ſervant and dependent of the Roman 
3 republic. 


3 


Scipio's preſence was no longer neceſſary in 


Africa, all there was ſubdued and quiet; he there- 
fore left it when every thing was ſettled, ſailed for 
E Sicily, and from thence repaired to Rome. It is 
E impoſſible to expreſs the eager curioſity of every 
one to {ee the deliverer of his country, and the 
conqueror of Carthage. Villages, towns and ci- 
ties were deſerted on his road; they ſpent whole 
days and nights in the high ways, to have the ſa- 
tisfaction of ſeeing him. The ſoldiers pointed 
him out to the labourers and manufacturers, mo- 
thers to their children, and Romans to ſtrangers. 
Scipio on his arrival at Rome, did not meet 


vith greater crouds than he had ſeen on his jour- 


ney, but the joy was higher there, as being the 
center of the great advantages or loſſes of the na- 
don. The republic herſelf wiſhed to give the 
moſt ſignal teſtimony of her gratitude in the tri- 


umph ſhe decreed him. 


| ; Vor. J. . | Nothing 
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Nothing had hitherto been ſeen equal to it i; 
magnificence. Scipio, in a chariot ſuperbly de. 
corated, was followed by Syphax in chains. A! 
the grandees of this prince's court, together with 
an immenſe number of captives taken at the late 
engagements in Africa, followed in chains alſy, 
Terentius Curio, a ſenator who had been long 
priſoner at Carthage, marched after Scipio with 
his head covered. All the inhabitants of the city, 
of its environs, and people from places the mot 
diſtant, came to partake of the general joy. The 
day the moſt glorious to Scipio was likcwiſe the 
happieſt to the Romans. There did not appear in 
his train, precious ſpoils, curious works of art, 
pieces ineſtimable for their antiquity, as were ſeen 
in many ſucceeding triumphs; luxury had not 
as yet, at Rome, brought into eſteem theſe dan. 
gerous ſuperfluities, which were either unknown 
or deſpiſed : but the bare name of Hannibal, 
driven out of Italy, and vanquiſhed in Africa, the 
mention of Carthage ſubdued and tributary, adorn- 
ed the triumphal pomp more nobly than marbles, 
bronzes, or metals, which became the more ſhin- 
ing ornaments, in proportion as Rome deviated 
from the ſimplicity of her ancient manners. 
It was in the exceſſive tranſports with which tis 
perſuaſion inſpired both the people and army, 
that all with one voice unanimouſly conferred o- 
Scipio the ſirname of Africanus; a moſt glori- 
ous title, which contains in a ſingle word the 
hiſtory of his brighteſt exploits. Scipio was tlc 
firſt Roman who bore the name of a, conquere 
nation; and no general of the republic ever tt 
umphed over a people more warlike, more bold, 
or more inimical to Rome, than the Carthag!- 
nians. The ſuperior force and abilities of th 
| : | nation 
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nation juſtly intitles him to the firſt place among 
the great captains of Rome, who were either he- 
fore, or after him. His unwearied application to 
te ſtudy of the art military, joined to ſurprizing 
E talents and a moſt happy diſpoſition received 
from nature, were the real means by which he at- 
E tained to this glorious pre-eminence. 

= The triumph on the entire ſubjection of Car- 
E thage, put an end to the ſecond Punic war, after 
E ſeventeen years of continual combats. Never 
Vas univerſal empire conteſted for with more 
E warmth, more bravery, more obſtinacy, than by 
E theſe two rival ſtates. Carthage had nearly car- 
tried it at the famous battles of Trebia and Cannæ; 
E but Rome, more warlike than that republic, was 
able to extricate herſelf by the abilities of her ge- 
nerals, the courage of her officers, and the exact 
E diſcipline of her troops, from the imminent dan- 
gers which threatened her, and eſcaped them only 
to plunge Carthage into the ſame gulf of misfor- 
tunes, to the brink of which ſhe had driven her. 
The character of the two nations was perhaps the 
leading cauſe of the defeat of the one and the ſuc- 
ceſs of the other. A warlike ſpirit was natural 
to the Romans; born ſoldiers, formed early to 
E diſcipline, and military exerciſes, the glory of 
arms was the ruling paſſion of the nation, ever 
ready to take the field, ever united when they 
had a formidable enemy to deal with, but con- 
ſtantly torn by implacable diviſions when at 
peace. The Carthaginians on the contrary, were 
born and bred with a taſte for commerce, and the 
marine. Their republic required of her citizens 
only adventurous and laborious merchants, ſoldiers, 
as the neceſſities of their country called them out; 
but naturally much more given to extend their 
1 2 trade, 


with their juſtification. The patricians, the col: 
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trade, and enrich themſelves by its profits, thay 

to wage war; which nevertheleſs ſhe maintained 

with a moſt extraordinary fund of courage. 
Scipio; by continued ſucceſſes, by ſeveral vic. 


tories gained in pitched battles, as well in Spain 


as in Africa, at laſt reduced this people, fo long 


the rival of the Roman greatneſs, to the low cor. 
dition of tributaries ; and ſo weakened them that 
they were never able to break their chain. It uss 


to the grand project of carrying the war over 
into Africa, which he had ſo much trouble in pre- 
vailing with the ſenate to agree to, and which he 
conducted ſo ably; that Rome owed the fſuperi. 
ority ſhe at laſt gained over Carthage. If th: 
valour of his ſoldiers contributed; the wiſdom cf 


his meaſures was ſtill more eſſential to it. As ge- 


nerous a friend as he was a dangerous enemy, he 


gained the affections of all the people he had hi. 


thertò conquered. But Carthage, ever an ene- 


my and always a rival of Rome, conſtantly dit. 


| poſed to tricks and treachery, could not adhere t 


her treaties with the Romans any longer than 
while her weakneſs kept her from being in a con- 
dition te bea em, ĩ 

Scipio on his return“ was raiſed ſucceſſively, 
and almoſt without interruption, to all the greit 
dignities of the republic. The ſenate and the 


people appointed him cenſor on the firſt election 


of that magiſtrate. The cenſorſhip conferred lv 
extenſive a power on thoſe inveſted with it, that 
they could cite to their tribunal the principal 
members of the republic, to give an account 0 
their conduct, and might {ſtrike their names out ol 
the regiſter of their tribe, if they were not ſatis 


{ulars 


An. R. 553. Ante C. 199; 
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] ſulars, even thoſe who had been dictators, were 
© ſybject to their citations; thoſe who had been the 


© moſt diſtinguiſhed, frequently quitted the firſt 


offices only to be condemned by the cenſors to 
great fines, and ſometimes to perpetual baniſhmenr, 
E having firſt been degraded from the rank of Ro- 
man citizens. Scipio acquitted himſelf ſo well 
in the difficult office of cenſor, that the ſenate and 
5 people, convinced no one could have a greater 
regard for juſtice or was better qualified to diſcern 
and adminiſter it, when the term of his cenfor- 
E ſhip was over, created him Prince of the ſenate. 

E This title was the moſt illuſtrious they had at 
EF Rome, and was conferred only on ſuch as were 
become, if I may ſo ſay, the firſt in the republic, 
from the ſuperiority of their talents, and the ſer- 
E vices they had performed. To be capable of fil- 
lng this auguſt ſtation they muſt have extricated 
their country out of the moſt imminent dangers, 
and preſerved it, by their courage and abilities, 
from the greateſt evils. The very retreat of Han- 
nibal, obliged to abandon Italy, had juſtly en- 
titled Scipio to this glorious pre-eminence ; the 
conqueſt of Spain, the reduction of Carthage; 
© Rome, in ſhort, delivered and victorious by his 
exploits, had raifed him fo high above the reſt of 
the ſenators, that all were pleaſed with ſeeing him 
aiſtinguiſhed, as much by the firſt rank in the re- 
public, as he was by his yirtues. Thus beloved 
3 by his fellow citizens, whoſe delight he was in 
peace, as much as he had been their pride in war; 
Scipio, not only the greateſt, the moſt admired, 
but alſo the happieſt man in the nation, receiyed 
on all occaſions freſh marks of its eſteem and gra- 
| titude, Whatever high ideas he had excited of his 
| waverſal talents, he ſurpaſſed them all by the 


Q_3 equity, 
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equity, the nobleneſs and diſintereſtedneſs with 
which he filled his ſeveral employments ; as great 
in the character of a magiſtrate at Rome as he had 
ſhewn himſelf in that of a general ar the head of 


her armies abroad. 


Soon after he had been created Prince of the 
ſenate,“ he was elected conſul a ſecond time. The 
republic then enjoyed a profound peace; but 
when the Romans had no foreign enemies to en- 


gage with, the two principal orders were perpe. 
tually making war upon one other. The ſenate, 


poſſeſſed of the firſt dignities, aimed at riſing 
above the people; the people, proud of their fil 
origin, which put them upon a level with theſe 
haughty patricians, could not fee, without chagrin, 
the diſtinctions which ſet them above them. The 
ambition of the plebeans was ſeconded by the vi- 
gilance and boldneſs of their tribunes, who al- 
ways warmly oppoſed whatever ſeemed to attack 
the equality of the two orders. They were mixed 


in moſt of the public ceremonies. In the feaſt 


2nd games which were celebrated at Rome, the 
plebean walked at the fide of the ſenator without 
any diſtinction; and the general, who had quitted 
the command of armies, had on the ſame ſeat 
with him, in the amphitheatre the common k. 


gionary who had fought under his orders. 


Scipio, perſuaded that this uſage was contrary 


to good order, as the nation was repreſented wil 


more dignity in the ſenate, undertook to reform 
it. He thought it would be decent to approp!! 


ate to the ſcnate the firſt places, and by that means 
ſeparate them from the mob of the people; tus 


the corps of patricians had particular ſeats allot 


ted them, which the people were forbid to occu: 


* An. R. 557. Ante C. 195. 
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py. The people could not ſee this open infring- 
ment upon the apparent equality of the two or- 
ders without their uſual uneaſineſs and impatience 
at whatever tended to leſſen it; but Scipio was fo 
conſiderable, and his authority fo great, that the 
decree for this ſeparation paſſed in ſpite of the re- 
pugnance of the people. | 

It has been ſaid that he afterwards repented of 
this innovation, perceiving doubtleſs that the ſe- 
nate had already but too great an aſcendency in 
a republic, where equality in the ſeveral orders 
of citizens conſtitutes the fundamental principle ; 
he was fearful, and not without reaſon, leſt the 
pride of the patricians ſhould. raiſe them by de- 
grees too much above the commons, and that at 
Jaſt one of their body might ariſe with ambition, 
boldneſs, and credit enough, to attempt a change 
in the conſtitution of the ſtate, and deſtroy it by 
the uſurpation of abſolute power. Cæſar, maſter 
and ſovereign of Rome, in proceſs of time juſti- 
fed his apprehenſions. | 
However that was, we ſhall ſoon ſee, the peo- 
ple reſented this affront with their uſual ſenſibi- 
© ity, and that they waited only for a fair oppor- 
tunity and a ſpecious pretence to be amply re- 
venged. 
Ihe engagement the Carthaginians had entered 
into in the treaty of peace, to reſtore to Maſſi- 
niſſa all that had been taken out of his domini- 


ons, as well in the reign of his anceſtors as his 
oyn, ſoon raiſed freſh troubles in Africa; Maſſi- 
niſla, in force to take poſſeſſion of all that he 
E Claimed, had to oppoſe vain remonſtrances, which 
te republic of Carthage was not permitted to 
= Juſtify with arms, being reſtrained from having re- 


Q 4 courſe 
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courſe to them, even in their own defence, With. 
out the conlent of the Romans. 
The lands ſituated on the coaſt of Carthage, 


near the little Syrtes, was the object in diſpute, 
The town of Leptis,* which was not far off, will 


give an idea of the richneſs and fertility of the 
country. It paid the Carthaginians a tribute of 


talent a day, which makes near a thouſand crowns 
of our (French) money; Maſſiniſſa had long watch. 


ed for a pretence to inyade theſe lands, which 
were very commodious to his dominions. He at 
laſt found one, which he took care to avail him- 


ſelf of. 


It was now two years ſince Hannibal had Jett 
Italy. He found, on his return to Carthage, the de- 


partments of juſtice, and the finances ſo miſerably | 


managed, that he formed a plan to change en- 
tirely "the adminiſtration of affairs. His paſſion for 
war and his great reputation, had already created 


him many enemies; his ſuperior talents for go- 


vernment raiſed him ſtill more: This, to a 
character ſo determined as his, was an additional 
motive to perſeyere in his ſcheme of reformation, 
The oppolition of all parties intereſted in tra- 


 verfing his deſign, encouraged him; during the 


ſhort ſtay he made at Carthage, he laid a firm 
foundation for the execution of his project, in 


ſpite of the pon of his antagoniſts. H. 


Battered himſelf that the public good and the re- 
eſtabliſnment of order would put a ſtop to the 
perſecution he met with from his fellow citizens; 
but his new inſtitutions tended ta prevent the ſale 
of juſtice, and plundering the revenue of the ſtate; 


at this time two ways of making a fortune, which 


cuſtom had given a lanction to. Thole he re- 
© moved, 


* Polyb. Liv. 
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moved, and thoſe who ſucceeded them, joined to 
E {et the ſpirit of the nation againſt him. They 
E tributed all the changes he had effected only to 
his reſtleſſneſs and deſire to rule. 

Peoples minds were thus affected when the 
E Roman republic ſent commiſſioners to Carthage. 
Hannibal eaſily gueſſed the purport of their er- 
rand. He concluded they came to demand him, 
and therefore declared openly that the Romans 
had made peace with his country, only to wage a 
perpetual war againſt him. His ſucceſſes, his 
misfortunes, his ſuperior genius, had raiſed him 
ſo many enemies at home, that he had no doubt 
they would readily conſent to give him up. 

Rome had in fact ordered her commiſſioners to 
demand him ; and this buſineſs, equally ſhameful 
to the two republics, had been managed in con- 
cert with the chief ſenators of Carthage. Scipio 
E oppoſed, as much as lay in his power, this mean 
conduct. © Is it then becoming the dignity of 
E © the Romans,” he conſtantly repeated in full 
© ſenate, © to put themſelves at the head of the 
„ cabals and factions of Carthage, and to ſupport 
them with the authority of the republic? Is it 
« decent for the commiſſaries of Rome to ap- 
e pear there in the vile character of the accuſers 
Hof Hannibal? We have vanquiſhed him, and 
* our victory was fair; every thing beyond it is 
* unjuſt.” — 

This generous oppoſition to the diſgraceful re- 
lolutions was ineffectual. Greece and Aſia threat- 
ened Rome with a bloody war; Antiochus openly 
made preparations for it, This prince was in a 
ſecret, but intimate league with Hannibal. Rome 
could not endure the thought of ſeeing him again, 
one day or other, at the head of the armies of her 

VNN enemies; 
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enemies; whatever might ſecure her from thi; 
dread appeared lawful :—an evident proof of the 
decay of that generous ſpirit of the firſt ages, ang 
of the corruption of manners. | 
Hannibal, angry at the Romans, and enraged 
againſt his own countrymen, ſubmitted to the ne. 
ceſſity of his circumſtances. He had no reſource 
left but in flight; and even this was attended 
with many difficulties: he was, I may ſay, cloſely 


guarded by traitors, and had need of his moſt 


wily artifices to get away from Carthage. He 
made uſe of them, and after having eſcaped, by 
their means, from ſeveral dangers, he repaired 
with ſpeed to Antiochus, who expected him. He 
inſinuated to this Prince, that it was not by any 
means impoſſible to vanquiſh the Romans, who 
aſpired at the conqueſt of the whole world, and 
from whom he himſelf was not ſafe, unleſs he 
was before hand with them, by making a deſcent 
upon Italy. He at laſt perſuaded him to declae 
war againſt them; and ſo ſoon as he had engaged 
him in his views, he thought it neceſſary to give 
notice of it to the party he {till preſerved at Car- 
thage. Ae N 
Letters were unſafe, they might be intercepted. 
Hannibal, who ſought only for an opportunity to 
deliver his country from that humiliating degree 
of ſlavery to which it was reduced, ſent therefore 
an expreſs to Carthage, to inform his faction of 
the deſigns of Antiochus, and to exhort his par- 
tiſans to raiſe a revolt there at the time the king 
ſhould make a powerful diverſion by the war, which 
he ſhewed them that prince was ready to declare 
- againſt the Romans. He had met at FEpheſus 
with a Tyrian named Ariſto, an artful intriguing 
fellow, fit to manage the moſt hazardous Rn 
| priles; 
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enterpriſes; he had proved him on many occa- 
ſons, and had been well ſatisfied. Upon him he 
caſt his thoughts, as a proper perſon to inform the 
Carthaginians of the happy change, which he 
Aattered himſelf he ſhould ſoon effect in the ſtate 
of their affairs. 
Hannibal's agent acquitted himſelf at Carthage 
of his negociation with all the ſucceſs his employer 
could wiſh ; he privately met the chiefs of the Bar- 
cinian faction, communicated Hannibal's views, 
and brought them into them; but his plots were 
ſoon diſcovered. Carthage, in no condition to 
go to war, thought of nothing but recovering 
herſelf, by ſtrictly adhering to all the articles of 
the peace. The Suffeti, having intelligence of 
the meetings held by Hannibal's friends, had 
Ariſto ſeized, and demanded of him an account 
of his conduct. He was one of thoſe men who 
are never diſconcerted, becauſe their eloquence 
ever ſupphes them with ſpecious reaſons, which 
give them every appearance of innocence, even 
when they are moſt guilty. Having heard him, 
they determined that they had no grounds for de- 
taining him: the wily Tyrian in the midſt of the 
Carthaginians, ſo noted for fineſſe, was yet a 
greater maſter of it than they. The ſubje& of 
his journey having taken wind, he no longer 
thought himſelf ſafe at Carthage, however able 
he was to Juſtify his conduct; he therefore deter- 
mined to depart immediately, leſt on examining 
more narrowly they ſhould find him out. He 
ſecured a veſſel to carry him away, he cauſed pa- 


Pers to be fixed all over the town, publiſhing 


Hannibal's intentions; he had even the addreſs to 
introduce them into the council, and even over 


the 
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the ſeats where the Suffeti adminiſtered juſtice 
and then embarked for Epheſus. 1 5 

The ſenate of Carthage, juſtly alarmed at the 
ſpirit of ſedition he attempted to excite in the ca- 
pital of the republic, reſolved in ſuppreſſing tt, 
to inform the Romans of Hannibal's deſign, and 
by that means remove any ſuſpicions they might 
otherwiſe entertain of their fidelity. But Ariſto 


not having been ſtopped, Maſſiniſſa ſure of mak. 


ing the Carthaginians appear culpable art Rome, 
ſeized upon this pretence to enter ſword in hand 


upon the lands of the lower Syrtes, to which the 


title of the republic had never yet been diiputed. 


The ſenate who had purpoſed ſending amb: i!:dors 


to Rome, to diſcover the ſeditious procecdings of 
Hannibal, charged them at the fame time to im- 
plore juſtice of the Romans for the violence and 
arbitrary uſurpations of Maſſiniſſa. This prince 
{ent ſome alſo on his part; he inſtructed them to 
inſiſt principally on the cabals of Ariſto. Both were 
received at Rome in full ſenate. Notwithſtanding 
the innocence of the Carthaginians, their conduct 


did not accord with their profeſſions ; they faid 


their intention was to have ſent Ariſto to Rome, 

but their imprudence in not ſecuring him and his 

veſſel when they had it in their power, gave jult 
rounds of jealouſy to the ſenate of Rome. 

On the ſubject of the lands which the Cartha- 
ginians complained were uſurped from them by 
Maſſiniſſa, the ambaſſadors of that prince, taking 
things up from the beginning, demanded of them 
in railiery, by what right they extended their 
claim ſo far, ſince they had originally granted 


them, and that too as a favour, ia Africa, only 3s 


much land as they could encompaſs with an 0x3 
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hide.“ The ambaſſadors of Carthage pleaded 


E their cauſe with an eloquence equal to the juſtice 


of it. But Carthage, ſays Polybius, was ever in 
the wrong in the Roman ſenate ; not, he adds, 
that the intelligent ſenators were ignorant of the 
partiality of their decrees, but becauſe they were 
perſuaded it was their intereſt, that all the diſ- 
utes ſhould be determined to the diſadvantage 


of the Carthaginians. They therefore gave no di- 
rect ſentence, and only promiſed to ſend commiſ- 
F fioners, who ſhould, upon the ſpot, inform them- 
fſclves of the truth, and decide accordingly. Sci— 
pio was appointed chief of this commiſſion, and 
E repaired to Africa, apparently to put an end to 
© theſe differences; but, in fact, to obſerve the pre- 
ſent ſtate of Carthage. He heard the pleadings 
of each party, he examined the limits which he 
E himſelf had preſcribed, and gave no judgment. 
Certain it is, no one was better qualified than he, 
to paſs a deciſive ſentence in this affair, which 
© cauſed a ſuſpicion that the Roman republic had 
© reſtrained him from determining it, in cafe he 
found Maſſiniſſa was the ſtrongeſt, Rome, tho” 
victorious over Carthage, ſtill dreaded her, after 
her defeat. She was rejoiced at finding herſelf 
E freed from the trouble of combating with her; 
and depended on a prince, whoſe power ſhe had 
0 greatly enlarged, only to enable him to make 
head againſt her old enemy. | 


The preparations for war, which Antiochus 


© made, the fleets he equipped, the, armies he af- 
ſembled, and above all Hannibal, who enjoyed 
| the favour of that prince, and was to have the 
command of his troops, awakened at Rome the 
uncaſineſſes which that implacable enemy of the 


republic 
An, R. 559. Ante C. 193. 


through. Scipio aſkin 
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republic had fo often occaſioned. The Romanz 


therefore ſent an embaſſy to Antiochus, to gi; 
ſuade him from the projected war, to leſſen the 


confidence he placed in Hannibal, and excite j; 
his diſcontented and wavering mind, ſuch ſuſpi 


cion as would naturally ariſe from the high repu- 
tation of that celebrated general, and the infy. 


_ ence he had already acquired over the troops and 


the principal officers. Hannibal was of a nation 
notorious for inconſtancy and perfidiouſneſs, hi; 
own character was not quite clear, and it might 
not be impoſſible to render his probity ſuſpected, 
Publius Vilius and Publius Sulpitius were accord. 


ingly ſent to Antiochus with this deſign. They 


firſt viſited moſt of the princes of Aſia Minor, to 
raiſe in them doubts and fears of this dreaded 
enemy of the Romans. The ambaſſadors ever; 


where aſſerted that the intereſts of theſe prince 


was not ſo much his motive, as his hatred to Rome 
and regard for Carthage, in whoſe favour he en- 
deavoured to excite them to take up arms, under 
falſe ſuggeſtions, the real object of which wa 
known only to himſelf. CEE 

Livy aſſures us from ſeveral authors, that Sci. 
pio was in this embaſſy, and that he met Hanni- 


bal at Epheſus; he alſo relates a converſation 


theſe great men had together. Scipio aſking Han. 
nibal whom he eſteemed the greateſt captain 0: 


all that had hitherto appeared, it is ſaid he anſwer- 


ed, doubtleſs Alexander, becauſe he had defcatcd, 
with what we may call an handful of men, im- 


menſe armies, and had ſubdued by his arms 6 
many and ſuch diſtant countries, as it hardly ſcem 
poſſible for one man in his whole life to travel 
g who was the ſecond, he 
anſwered that he knew no greater than 2 

5 e chat 
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that it was he who firſt invented the method of 


WE ccamping; that no one knew better how to avail 

- WE timſclt of the advantages of poſts, of circum- 

| WE flances, and ſituations; that this prince excelled 

se much in managing tempers as in the art of 
WE var; fo much indeed that the Pn Italy pre- 

WE ferred the government of this foreign prince to 

dat of the Romans, who had been ſo long their 

„natural maſters. They add, that Scipio again de- 

„ manding who was the third, Hannibal did not 

: beſitate to name Scipio himſelf, “ Ah!” ſays 
Caeipio, ſmiling at this rodomontade, © but what 

. © rank would you have placed yourſelf in, had 

* Bo vanquiſhed me?“ © I ſhould have put 

WE « myſelf,” replied Hannibal, © before Pyrrhus, 

before Alexander, and before all the greateſt 
1 WE © captains that ever exiſted,” * 


Scipio felt all the delicacy of Hannibal's flat- 


(5 „ 1 1 . . 
\» WE tering judgment, who by avoiding to draw a pa- 
g. ME rallel between him and the moſt celebrated com- 


E manders, inſinuated that he knew none worthy to 
be compared with him. 

© However this was, Vilius had ſeveral confer- 
© ences with Hannibal, as well with intent to diſ- 
cover his deſigns, as to remove his fear of the 
= Romans, who ſeemed unwilling to leave him an 


01 

n. WE 2/yium on earth. Their frequent interviews gave 
of WE Antiochus ſuſpicions of fo famous a gueſt, whoſe 
company the Romans were ſo very fond of, and to 
%, whom they ſhewed fo much attention, and treated 
n- WE vith fuch reſpect even in his preſence. Hanni- 
{7 bal, for all the ſincerity of his hatred to Rome, 
mn; vas ſuſpected of holding intelligence with his 
vel WE Portal enemies; and in a ſhort time loſt, by his 
he itimacy with their, ambaſſadors, that confidence 
15; N which 
nat An. R. 559. Ante C. 193. 
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which, by a cautious conduct for many years, he 
had gained in the mind of Antiochus ; and thi 
perhaps was the chief end aimed at by the atten. 
tion and affected careſſes, the policy of the Re. 
mans beſtowed on the Carthaginian. 

As the war which broke out between the Ro. 
man republic and Antiochus, is in itſelf foreign 
to my purpole, I ſhall not ſtop to examine ti 
cauſes and give the detail of it, confining myſel 
ſolely to relate what regards Scipio Africanus 
who had the honour of putting an end to it unde 
the command of his brother. 

Lucius Scipio and Lælius had been declared 
conſuls;“ each was connected with Africanus hr | 
the ſtrongeſt ties, thoſe of blood and friendſhip 
Lucius Scipio had diſtinguiſhed himſelf on ſeverd 
occaſions, and ſupported the dignity of his name 
by his courage and conduct; Lælius had like. 
wiſe acquired a high reputation: and the tw 
_ conſuls, ambitious of ſignaliſing themſelves fil 
more by freſh exploits, caſt their eyes upon Af, 
where the weight of the war was likely to fal. 
The republic would gladly have put Scipio Aft. 
canus at the head of the legions, but to effect 
he muſt have been created dictator ; and as the) 
did not as yet apprehend much danger from An 
tiochus, it would have been offering the greatel 
indignity to the conſuls to raiſe him to that office, 
which would have given him all the honour of tit 
command, and its ſubſequent ſucceſſes. Even 
one looked upon him as the general the belt abt 
to ſupport the glory and the intereſt of his cou 
try, and yet there appeared no probability of I 


being ſent into Afia, 
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The two conſuls therefore canvaſſed for the pro- 
4 vince with great warmth, and with the influence of 
| al their friends. Lzlius; who had more intereſt 
in the ſenate than his colleague, propoſed to leave 
i I the appointment to the ſenators, without drawing 
© lots, as was the uſual cuſtom. Lucius Scipio 
$ Þ confuliing his brother on the anſwer he ſhould 
give, Africanus told him he might venture to aſ- 
ſent. The ſenate was divided into two parties, of 
I chich the moſt conſiderable was in favour of Læ- 
lius. His reputation, his addreſs in gaining the 
© affections, the gracefulneſs and eloquence of his 
Þ diſcourſe, were ready to turn the balance in his 
b favour.“ Scipio Africanus, touched with the diſ- 
grace and mortification his brother would feel if 
he was worſted, put an end to the conteſt by thete 
ben words: © Conſcript fathers,” ſays he, * if you 


ke. vill grant my brother the department of Afia, 
00 | « [ offer myſelf to ſerve under him as his lieute- 
(rl „ nant in this war.” Hardly had he finiſhed, 

Al, hen all the ſuffrages were united in favour of 
fal. Lucius Scipio. Italy was decreed to Lælius, and 


Aſia to his colleague. 
E Beſides the conſideration of the public good, 
E which could not be truſted in better hands than 


An E thoſe of Africanus, the curioſity of again ſeeing 
catel. Scipio and Hannibal oppoſed to each other, oper- 
1 ated on the minds of all; they were delighted to 
of the 


Ethink that arms ſhould yet once more decide be- 
= theſe two great men ; and they were impa- 
t ae tient to ſee which would prevail, Antiochus aſſiſted 
cou by Hannibal, or the conſul ſeconded by the con- 
ot 13 gqueror of this famous Carthaginian captain. It 

ſcemed, from the opinion all people had conceived 


Even 


1 or. I. Ss 4 of 


* An. R. 562. Ante C. 190. 
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of theſe two illuſtrious commanders, as if they 
were alone worthy to engage againſt each other, 
The luſtre of Scipio's military abilities ſhould 
not entirely take off our attention from his do. 
meſtic virtues. After having commanded, ſor 
almoſt his whole life, the armies of the republic, 
he deſcends without difficulty to the rank of lieu- 
tenant ; better ſatisfied perhaps from the warmth 
of his affection in procuring the command for his 
brother, than if he had obtained it for himſelf 
His noble ſentiments and lively tenderneſs re. 
ceived the rewards they were entitled to. The 
conſul's lieutenant, in ſpite of all he could do, 
was more regarded than the conſul himſelf; the 
princes, the ambaſſadors, often addreſſed them- 
ſelves to Africanus before they waited on his bro- 
ther. His great reputation, and the univerſal 
confidence 1t procured him, drew on him almoſt 
the whole weight of this war. He gave up to 
Lucius all the credit, he took to himſelf only the 
fatigue of 1t. SE „ 
The conſul and his brother loſt no more time 
in getting to Aſia than was abſolutely neceſſary for 
conducting the troops. Before they came to tie 
territories of Antiochus they paſſed through thoſe 
of ſeveral princes, who might have interrupted 
them in their march. Scipio Africanus perſuaded 
it was their buſineſs to get at Antiochus as ſoon 2 
they could, adviſed his brother to make alliances 
and truces with them, that he might not weaken 
his army, nor give Antiochus time to augment 
his. Lucius followed his advice, and by that 
means ſecured all the country behind him, whoſe 
inhabitants not only granted him a free paſſage, 
but would moreover chearfully have ſupplied him 
with ſuccours, fearing leſt Antiochus, who Ws 
continual 
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continually extending his conqueſts, ſhould at laſt 
get poſſeſſion of all Aſia. 

The Roman army being arrived at the Cherſo- 
neſus, met with the moſt friendly reception from 
the princes who reigned there; it was fatigued 


8 with the length of the march, and many ſick were 


left behind. The conlul, as well to collect his 


J troops as to give them reſt, halted in the country 


of Eumenes, one of the moſt powerful kings of 


E Afia Minor, whom he had ſecured in the Roman 
© intereſt, They had no expectation of penetrating 
into the territories of Antiochus but with the point 
of the ſword; they were encouraged by the eaſe 
E vith which they effected it; they entered without 
being obliged once to give battle; the conduct of 
their generals opened the paſſage without ſhed- 
ding blood. | 


The conſul and his brother were intent only 


upon raiſing the ſpirits of the ſoldicrs while they 
E refreſhed themſelves, when Heraclides, Antio- 
chus's ambaſſador, came to the Roman camp to 
offer terms of pcace. The council of this mo- 
E narch made no doubt but that as ſoon as they ſet 
foot in his country, they would move towards his 
army to attack it. It was in fact only to be able 
to do this with more advantage, that Scipio thus 
E {pared his men; but this delay induced Antiochus 
to imagine that the terror of his arms was the ſole 
reaſon of the Roman general's conduct, he there- 
© fore flattered himſelf, in conſequence of theſe 
conjectures, that he might make peace on any 
conditions he choſe to preſcribe. 


Before we enter upon this negociation, it is 


proper the reader ſhould be made acquainted with 
2 very Important circumſtance : Young Scipio, 
ſon of Africanus, was in Antiochus's power; ſome. 


R 2 ſay 
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ſay he was taken by one of the king's ſhips of 
war in going to Aſia by ſea;“ others, that he was 
made a priſoner in Aſia, in a ſkirmiſh at the con. 
mencement of this war. It is however certain, 
that Antiochus had been careful to give him 23 
good an education as if he had been his own fon, 
that he had always treated him with kindneſs, and 
every mark of diſtinction; and that even if the 
Roman people, or Scipio's family, had been his 
allies and friends, he could not have ſhewn greater 
attention to his priſoner. Antiochus hoped much 
from it; Scipio's affection for his child promiſed 

him great advantages in the treaty he meant tg 
propoſe. . — 
Whilſt Lucius Scipio advanced with the army, 
Publius his brother had remained behind, He 
was detained by the Feaſt of Bucklers, which 
happened during the march; he was a member of 
the college of the prieſts of Mars, known by the 
name of Salians. The prodigies which had been 
reported about his birth, the opinion the nation 
entertained of his peculiar commerce with the 
gods, the political neceſſity of keeping up theſe 
ſuperſtitions, all ſeemed to lay him under an ob- 
ligation to reſpect the forms of the religion in 
which he was bred. The antiquity of this feat 
of bucklers, inſtituted by Numa, made 1t very 
famous: It was ſaid, that under the reign of this 
prince, Rome being deſolated by a cruel peſt 
| lence, a buckler fell from heaven and put a ſtop 
to it. The nymph Ægina aſſured them that this 
buckler was to the town which ſhould preſerve it, 
a ſure ſign and pledge of univerſal empire. The 
people eaſily believe what flatters their vant), 
and Numa, not to loſe the effects of this 1 
a m 
» Livy. 
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| Qulity, had twelve bucklers made of the ſame 
metal and the ſame form. Whenever the feaſt 
bounded on this occaſion returned, the patricians 
made intereſt for the honour of carrying theſe 
E bucklers; and Numa on that account erected a 
college of prieſts of Mars. In their ceremonies 
they were cloathed with an open robe, a tunic of 
purple laced with gold, and girt about with a 
E baldrick at which a ſword hung; in the right hand 
| they carried a pike, and in the left theſe buck- 
lers; thus equipped they formed myſterious dan- 
ces, and ſang hymns in honour of the god Mars. 
E Theſe hymns were in the language of the age of 
Numa, which was become ſo obſolete that the 


„ WE people liſtened to them with the greater awe and 
je WE admiration. Scipio celebrated the feaſt with the 
ch more pomp, as it was a ſpectacle or ſhew for a fo- 
of eeign people. It is certain nothing could be more 
he proper to inſpire the troops with the courage ne- 
en ceſſary on the beginning of a campaign, than an 
on aſſurance of the protection of the god of battles. 


At this time it was that Antiochus ſent Hera- 


cf: dides on an embaſſy to Scipio. Though by this 
ob- WW preference he failed in his reſpect to the conſul 
in his brother, he concluded the young Scipio, whom 
eat Heraclides was ordered to offer him, would be a 
rery ſuffcient excuſe. The ambaſſador communicated 
this This maſter's intentions to Africanus, with the 
efti- WT *£7ms he propoſed ; he loaded him with all the 
ſtor compliments he was entitled to; he promiſed that 
this it he would engage the ſenate to agree to his plan 
cit, of peace, the king ſhould reſtore him his ſon 
The WF Vithout ranſom. On his own part he tendered him 
nity, WF Vaſt preſents in gold and filver; and concluded 
edu- Vith telling him, that ſhould the negociation ſuc- 


ceed to his wiſhes, the king even intreated him 
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to ſhare with him his power, his wealth, and the 

government of his kingdom; that he would re- 
ſerve to himſelf only the royal title, that every 
thing elſe ſnould be in common between them, 

Scipio anſwered Heracha-s, that he plainly per- 
ceived his maſter had no idea of the manners or 
the Romans in genera}, nor of his particular cha- 
ractcr © I pardon him,” added he, © and you 
60 8 for not knowing me; nor am I ſurpriſed at 
« it, fince I find from your diſcourſe you are 
i = y ignorant of the real ſituation and true 
ce inte reſt of your maſter.“ He explained to him 
in the {.quel, that Antiocius in the preſent ſtate 
cf r':15:72, the Romans having found the mears 
of J Jan 1115 his frontiers, ſhould not think of pre- 
d terms of peace, but be content to ac- 
op ©! any the republic might 1mpoſe on him. 

the ambaſſador was aſtoniſhed when he fay 
geipio made fo light of the offers Antiochus had 
inſt ucted him to make to the Romans in general, 

aach himſelf perſonally. He rejected them with- 
aun ente ring into any explanation. © As for my 
«« ſon,” ſays he, in concluding, ce if the king your 
ce Mader will reſtore him to me, I will do al that 
« lies in my power to find an opportunity of 
« ſhewing my gratitude for the favour he conters 
« on me, Go, carry my anſwer to Antiochus, 
c and give hin: this advice from me: He is un- 
« done if he perſiſts in the war; his true intereſt 
“is to make peace at whatever price the Ro- 
« mans will grant it him.“ 

Scipio's Zea al for the good of his country, and 
above all the haughtinefs with which he had re- 
jected the offer that had been perſonally made 
him, excited in Antiochus the moſt violent rage 
and reſentment. Exaſperated at ſeeing his 

erica. 


; —_ 
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treated by the Romans as if he were already van- 
quiſhed, he reſolved to riſk all rather than accept 
of the conditions on which, his ambaſſador in- 
formed him, Scipio, in the name of the republic, 
offered him peace. FE be 

He therefore prepared for carrying on the war 
with all his powers, and boldly to diſpute the vic- 
tory. The conſul did the ſame on his part; he 
quitted his camp, and came under the walls of 
Ilium, the capital of the ancient kingdom of 
Troy ; a town glorious 1n 1ts ruins as having pro- 
duced the firſt Romans, to whom the fates had 
promiſed the empire of the world. | 

Lucius Scipio, perceiving the joy of his army 
at the ſight of choſe places which had given birth 
to the firſt founders of their nation, entered the 
town, ſacrificed to Minerva the protectreſs of the 
citadel, loaded the inhabitants with preſents and 
marks of friendſhip, and on the morrow departed 
to meet the enemy, whom he wiſhed to bring to 
an engagement before the winter, which was ap- 
proaching, ſhould ſet in and prevent him. 

The effort which Africanus had made to ſacri- 
fice the intereſt of parental affection to that of tlie 
public, coſt him what ſuch violent exertions ever 
coſt a generous ſoul. Able to recover and again 
lee his 1on, he choſe to leave him in the hands of 
a prince, who, on account of his firmneſs, might 
become his own perſonal enemy, rather than be- 
tray the intereſts of the republic. Agitated as 
well by an eager deſire of ſeeing him, and by the 
regret of having been forced to make ſo tender a 
ſacrifice to his country, as by the fear leſt Antio- 
chus ſhould avenge himſelf on a ſon he ſo dearly 
loved, for the father's conſtancy in rejecting the 

offered peace; theſe anxieties and conſtant fret- 
5 R 4 ings 
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ings were at laſt too much for him, and he fel} 
ſick at Elis, a town belonging to Eumenes, while 
his brother haſtened to face Antiochus, who on 
his part advanced towards the Romans. 

This prince hearing of Scipio's illneſs behaved 
on the occaſion like a truly g great man, who knew 
how to diſtinguiſh the tender father from the pub. 
lic man of a whole nation; he ſent deputies to 


Scipio with a. preſent, which he foreſaw would be 


received with as much joy as he ſhewed greatnel; 
of foul in making it: it was young Scipio, who 
he judged would be the moſt agreeable and eff 
cacious remedy for his father's diſorder. Hardly 
were the firſt tranſports of paternal tenderneſs ſa- 
tisficd with the delightful embraces of a ſon ſo 


beloved, and ſo long loſt, when Scipio began to 


recover his health, and was ſoon reſtored to his 
former ſtrength. In the exceſs of joy which the 
return and fight of his fon excited, he would have 
been happy to expreſs his gratitude to Antiochus 


by the moit tranſcendent teſtimonies ; bur the in- 


tereſts of Rome did not depend upon him: not- 


wichſtanding his tranſports, he was fully convinced 


that a pe: ſonal ſcrvice, however great, ought not 
to make him forget hem. How unable am LL 
ſaid he to the deputies, © to acquit myſelf of tie 
« obligations | owe to the generoſity of your mal- 
ce tcr; return him my beſt thanks for the preſent 
ce he has ſent me; I really have it not in my power 
« to do him any other ſervice than to counſel him 
© not to give battle before my return to the army ; 
« prevail with him to defer it till that time; above 
« all, let him be aſſured that gratitude alone leads 
« me to give him this advice.” 
The deputies informed Antiochus of the cau- 
tion Scipio gave him. This prince had ſo much 
e confidence 
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confidence in the ſincerity of that great man, that 
he avoided an engagement to the very laſt extre- 
mity, although he had an army of 60,000 foot 
and 12,000 horſe. ; 

The conſul, ignorant of the counſel his bro- 
ther had given Antiochus, finding that the King 
ſhunned a general engagement with as much in- 
duſtry as he uſed to bring one on, ſaw with un- 
eaſineſs the time fit for action waſted in ſkirmiſhes 
and rencounters, which decided nothing. At laſt 
the ardour of his troops being encreaſed to ſuch a 
degree by Antiochus's conduct, that it would 
| have been dangerous attempting to reſtrain them, 
be reſolved to attack the enemy in their intrench- 
ments, and endeavour to force their camp. The 
| legions, impatient to come to blows with ſoldiers 
they deſpiſed, advanced boldly under the, king's 
lines. He thought now he could not decline an 
engagement, and ordered out his army which he 
© haſtily formed. The Romans, though inferior 
in numbers above one half, totally routed it, and 
made a moſt frightful laughter. There remained 
on the field of battle more than 54000 men on 
the fide of Antiochus, and the hiſtorians make the 
© loſs of the Romans to amount to ſo ſmall a num- 
ber as is hardly credible. A victory ſo complete 
was followed by every advantage the conquerors 
could expect. The enemy's camp was given up 
do the ſoldiers ; they employed the reſt of the day 
m conveying the plunder into their own, and the 
| morrow ſcarcely ſufficed to ſtrip the dead, and 
bring into the camp the wounded and fugitives 
| who were made ſlaves. All the neighbouring 
towns opened their gates to the Romans; one 
| fingle battle brought the greateſt part of Aſia 
under the dominion of the republic, and ſnatched 
4 | | ==>" "Wo 
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from Antiochus the fruits of many years con- 
queſts. 
After his defeat he retired haſtily with his 
queen and the royal family to Apamea, to ſecure 
| himſelf from the purſuit of the Romans. The 
conſul following him, repaired to Sardis, where 
his brother was arrived from Elis, which he leſt 
as ſoon as he was able to ſupport the fatigue of 
the journey. Scipio undoubtedly hurried in this 
manner, in hopes of engaging Antiochus to make 
eace without expoſing himſelf to the fate of 2 
Rattle ; but this battle had been fought and loſt, 
by the time he reached Sardis; he had but jut 
got there when Zeuzis and Antipater came in 
fearch of him, on the part of Antiochus, to ter- 
minate, if it was yer poſſible, in a friendly nun- 
ner, the differences between their maſter and the 
Romans. io. 
The conſul, full of gratitude for the ſervice 
his brother had done him, in procuring him the 
department of Aſia, was delighted in finding an 
opportunity of reſigning to him the honour of the 
command. As Africanus was better qualified 
than he to conclude a treaty, as well from thoſe 
he had made with the Spaniards, as that of the 
peace of Africa, the conful deſired he would 
receive the ambaſſadors and treat with them. 
The anſwer Scipio Africanus was to return them 
had been prepared, even before their arrival. 
They intreated him to pardon the king the mil- 
take he had fallen into, in fancying he was able 
to beat the Romans; they aſſured him, they came 
to acknowledge ſincerely their ſuperiority over 
other nations, and to avow, that, after the fatal 
experiment they had made, the clemency of the 
victors was their only hope, They added, that 
| | nevertheless 
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| nevertheleſs it was the glory and duty of the 

Romans, after the example of the gods, to pro- 

vide for the happineſs of the whole world, of 
| which the late battle that had ſubdued Aſia, made 
| them entire maſters. 

| Scipio anſwered, that his countrymen had re- 

| ceived from heaven a conſtant temper, inde- 

| pendent of events; that adverſity was not able 

| ro depreſs the Romans, nor proſperity to exalt 

| them; that Hannibal might ſerve as an example 
| of what he advanced, and that hereafter they 
| might themſelves afford one to the univerſe. He 


granted them peace on the conditions propoſed 


| before the victory, viz. That Antiochus ſhould 
| never carry his arms into Europe; that he ſhould 
| content himſelf with what he poſſeſſed in Aſia, on 

| this ſide mount Taurus; that he ſhould pay 15000 
| talents towards the expences of the war; and laſt- 
E ly, that he ſhould fend hoſtages to Rome for his 
| fidelity in obſerving the treaty. © But,” added he, 
as it is impoſſible for the Romans to have a 
| © laſting peace with any people that grant an 
| © afylum to Hannibal, who will never ceaſe ta 
| © fiir up againſt them all the credulous and am- 
| © bitious, whom his reſentment, his eloquence, 
« or his antipathy to us, can induce to take up 
* arms, Rome requires as a prehminary that you 
| © deliver up to her this dangerous diſturber of 
| © the repoſe of the univerſe. It is on this con- 
* dition that we grant you peace; you are the 
te ſubject of it, Hannibal alone can be the ſeal 
of it.“ The treaty conſiſted of ſeveral other 
articles, which were all complied with, excepting 
that by which Antiochus engaged to deliver up 
Hannibal to the Romans. 


Hannibal 
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Hannibal had been vanquiſhed ſome time he. 


fore in a naval engagement, and this ill ſucceg 
having utterly ruined him in the good graces of 
Antiochus, he expected to be given up to the de. 
mands of the Romans, againſt all the laws of 
hoſpitality; he had therefore taken care to pro- 
vide himſelf an aſylum, and moved off before 
they could ſecure him, and withdrew to the court 
of Pruſias. This illuſtrious unfortunate, baniſh. 
ed from his own country for having wiſhed to re. 
ſtore its glory, perſecuted by the Romans, wy 
would hardly ſuffer him to find a place of refuge, 
dreaded by Rome, eſteemed every where, and 
betrayed continually by thoſe who pretended to 
be his moſt faithful friends, wandered long in the 
world without any fixed abode, until at laſt he 
had recourſe to poiſon to free himſelf from the 
| perſecution of the Romans, to whom Pruſias, 
while he was loading him with marks of favour, 
and receiving the moſt important ſervices from 
him, was ready to betray him by a ſacrifice in- 
valuable in the eyes of that haughty and jealous 
people. 5 ä 
The troubles of Aſia being thus ſettled by the 
defeat of Antiochus, “ and by the treaty concluded 
with him, the two brothers returned to Rome, 
where Africanus had the pleaſure of hearing 
Lucius, in the midſt of the pomp of triumph, 
ſaluted with the ſirname of Aſiaticus: the honour 
of being denominated from the two quarters of 
the world they had ſubjected to the republic, 
being, if I may uſe the expreſſion, reſerved tor 
the family of the Scipio's. This triumphal en. 
try was ſet off with all the ſpoils of Aſia, and 


colt 
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| coft the ſtate only a ſingle victory, for which ſo- 
lemn thankſgivings to the gods were ordained. 

Scipio had great ſatisfaction in beholding his 
| brother's glory, and did not fail to attribute to 
| him the whole ſucceſs of the war. More worthy 
of admiration for his modeſty, than of applauſe 
| for the vaſt advantages he had gained for his coun- 
| try, Rome to recompenſe him for the ſacrifice he 
had made his brother, by ſerving under him as 
the conſul's lieutenant, conferred on him again 
the higheſt dignity of the republic; by the una- 
| nimous voice of all orders of nobility and com- 
| mons he was declared Prince of the ſenate a ſe- 
cond time. 5 
| The honours the Romans were ſo eager to heap 
on him, revived in peace the jealouſy of thoſe 
| who envied him, whom the fame of his victories 
kept ſilent while he was at the head of the army. 
| This implacable vice, which takes fire and is pro- 
voked at the molt perfect aſſemblage of virtues, 
| diſturbed with her envenomed darts the joys which 
| Scipio taſted in the boſom of his country and fa- 
mily, equally careſſed by moſt part both of the 
| plebeans and ſenators. _ 
{ Marcus Portius Cato who had ever been a zea- 
{ lous partizan of Fabius Maximus, and an admirer 
of the ſimple auſtere manners of that famous dic- 
| tator, inherited his prepoſſeſſions and animoſity 
| againſt Scipio, who attracted the attention of al- 
molt all the people and ſenate; jealouſy inſenſibly 
| betrayed him into injuſtice in his harangues, in- 
| Jultice gave birth to repriſals, and repriſals to a 
| Cefire of revenge; and this deſire was ſoon follow- 
ed by hatred, which other envious enemies of in- 
| {ror rank took care to excite, Scipio's new 
| dignity 
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dignity united them in a determination of leaying 
nothing unattempted to ruin him. 

Cato had been long ago incenſed againſt Sci. 
pio. He commanded in Spain when Scipio, by the 
tavour of the people, was placed at the head of 
the affairs of that province ;* he could never for- 
give his having robbed him of ſo fair an occaſion 
to diſtinguiſh himſelf ; he eſteemed all his future 
victories over the Carthaginians in Spain, as ſ 
many laurels ſnatched out of his hands. 

Some time after, being queſtor in the army 
which Scipio led into Sicily, inſtigated by his own 
narrowneſs of foul, we have ſeen how loudly he 
condemned the young general's liberality; he did 
not conſider that the conduct he blamed might x 
times be very uſefully purſued to the advantage of 
the republic. He reſigned the queſtorſhip to re- 


turn to Rome, and join Fabius Maximus in lolicit- 


ing the recall of Scipio, whom he accuſed of being 
a diſſipater of the public money. The happy con- 
cluſion of the war in Africa, inſtead of reconci- 
ling him to the conqueror of Carthage, only ex. 
aſperated him the more; the glory of his expedi- 
tion into Aſia completed his averſion ; for all the 
great advantages theſe two victories procured to 
Rome, Cato, more a ſlave to his paſſions than 
zealous for the public good, was a conſtant de- 


clared enemy to the greateſt benefactor of his 
country. 


His jealouſy of his rival, who had always got 
the better of him, made him hold all the honours 


Rome conferred upon Scipio as fo many afironts 


to himſelf; he never ceaſed declaiming again 
the extravagance of this hero. In the army he ef 
deavoured on all occaſions to take from his fan 
+ An. R. 564. Ante C. 188. 
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by every poſſible means, and employed himſelf 
conſtantly in raiſing him enemies, who were ſo 
conſiderable as to enable him to attack him with 


ſucceſs; he was, above all, careful to repreſent 
of Scipio to the plebeans as a proud patrician, whoſe 
or- inſatiable ambition, ſupported by the power of the 
ion ſenate, and the valour of the troops, might per- 


| haps tempt him to think of raiſing himſelf by 
| degrees to the ſovereign authority. 
He prevailed with the two Petilii, who were at 


my this time tribunes of the people, to enter into his 
»a views; he made them apprehenſive of danger to 
' he the republic by ſervilely paying court to them; 
dd ad by conſtantly exciting ſuſpicions of Scipio's 
tu WW power, he made them the inſtruments of his hatred 
'c of aud reſentment. He did not take ſo much pains 
re- to gain Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, who was 
ict. alſo tribune that ſame year; Sempronius had an 
eing old quarrel with Scipio, and Cato made no doubt 
on- but that would be ſufficient to induce him to ſup- 
nci- port the Petilii in their endeavours to humble ſo 
ex- glorious an enemy. The Petilii however were 
xdi- enough for his purpoſe; he made ſuch good uſe of 
| the his practices, his eloquence, and the jealouſy he 


rated in them, that they no longer thought it ne- 
ceſſary to keep any terms with Scipio. 
Theſe daring magiſtrates, naturally inimical to 


the ſenate, and above all to the moſt H ee 


patricians, inflamed by Cato's continual ſolicita- 

s got ons, had the folly and audacity to cite the fa- 
10urs Wl nous conqueror of Africa, and ſummon him to 
fonts appear at their tribunal, to render an account of 
gaint bis conduct in the preſence of the people, and 
e en chiefty to purge himſelf from a charge of having 
fame embezzled large ſums, they alledged he had re- 
on | ceived 
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ceived from Antiochus, and not returned into the 
public treaſury. 

The ſenate beheld with indignation this attack 
of the tribunes; they reproached Rome with the 
ſame ingratitude to Scipio as Carthage had ſheyn 
to Hannibal; much lets excuſable on the part of 
the Romans, as Scipio had gained that glorious 
victory which loaded his country with wealth and 

honour; Hannibal on the contrary having with 
his defeat brought on the ruin of Carthage. All 
intelligent perſons who knew how to value true 
merit, ſaw with horror the greateſt man in the re- 
public about to be ſacrificed, by the influence of 
the tribunes, to the unjuſt animoſity of a few whom 
envy at his ſucceſſes had made his enemies. 
The tribunes, on the other hand, aſſerted that 
no citizen in a republic ought to think himſelf 

above the laws; that the moſt diſtinguiihed by 
his exploits was bound to ſhew the greateſt ſub- 
miſſion to them; that appearing before them could 
not make him guilty. If Scipio's pride led him 
to diſobedience, they ſhould ſet an example in his 
perſon by obliging him to ſubmit to the citation, 

The town was thus divided into two factions; 
that of the ſenators, who were ſhocked at the diſ- 
grace that threatened a conſular, who had been 
twice Prince of the ſenate; and that of the peo- 
ple, who were always delighted with having it 

in their power to humble the patricians, in what- 
ever was the moſt reſpectable and admired a- 
mongſt them. The whole united ſenate, after 
the ſtrongeſt remonſtrances, were not able to 
bring the multitude, prepoſeſſed by the violent ha- 
rangues of the tribunes, and ſeduced by the artful 
intrigues of Cato, who had engaged the moſt con- 
fiderable and powerful in his intereſt, to a ju! 
moderatlon. 
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moderation. Scipio, with almoſt as many friends 
as there were ſenators in Rome, could nor obtain 
from the commons a diſpenſation for appearing 
before the tribunes. | 

The ſenate alarmed, and fearing leſt ſome 
negle& on Scipio's part might give colour for the 
accuſations of the tribunes, choſe themſelves to 
examine the accounts of the war in Aſia, and 
the application of the ſums paid by Antiochus, 
| Lucius Scipio had haſtily prepared a moſt mi- 
nute and exact ſtate of the receipts and diſburſe- 
ments of that war, from whence might be ſeen at 
one glance the injuſtice of the charge brought 
| againſt his brother; but Africanus, enraged that 
he ſhould be miſerably reduced to the meanneſs of 
an explanation, ſnatched the ſtate of the account 
out of his brother's hands as he preſented it to 
E the ſenate, and not without ſome warmth tore it 
in pieces; preferring, if it mult be ſo, rather to 
appear culpable in the eyes of ſome, than deicend 
ſo low as to prove his innocence.“ 
If it ſeems extraordinary that Scipio Africanus 
was attacked in this buſineſs and not the conſul 
| his brother, who had the chief command, and to 
E whom he only acted as lieutenant, it was becaule 
| the opinion all the princes of Aſia, and Antiochus 
in particular, had of him, induced them to apply 
| to him in preference to his brother; his great re- 
bputation gaining him an authority ſuperior even 
to that of the conſul. 
All poſſible delays of the ſummons being ex- 
pired, the important day in which thoſe arrogant 
| Magiſtrates of the commons were to fit in judg- 
| ment on the conqueror of Spain and Africa, the 


Yor; . S vanquiſher 


An. R. 565, Ante C. 187. 
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vanquiſher of Hannibal, and the deliverer of 
Rome, at laſt arrived. 1 
Never was Scipio, cenſor, conſul, or prince of 
the ſenate, ſo well attended as Scipio accuſed. 
He appeared in the Forum, and the people keep. 
ing a profound ſilence as ſoon as they perceived 
him, he made an ofation, in which he related the 
ſervices he had been ſo happy as to do the repub- 
lic in the ſeveral poſts he had filled. The conſul 
his father reſcued by him, while but a boy, our 
of the hands of the enemy; the principal men 6f 
the republic, about to abandon Italy on the loſs 
of the battle of Cannæ, encouraged by his dil- 
courſe and example, and collected together by his 
care; the Carthaginians driven out of Spain, 
which he had recovered ; Hannibal forced to quit 
Italy by his advice being followed, and ſoon after 
conquered in Africa; Carthage from a rival now 
made a tributary to Rome, by the ſucceſs of his 
arms; ina word, every thing he. had done for this 
ungrateful people was recounted to them. With 
reſpect to the account demanded of him, perſuz- 
ded that for one of his character to undertake to 


Juſtify himſelf from ſo mean a crime, was in 2 


manner to acknowledge it, he ſaid not a word 
about it. The efteem they had for him, the truth 
of what he advanced, the diſagreeable ſituation 
he was in, induced them to attend with pleaſure 
to the eulogium he was forced to pronounce on 
his own actions and continual labours. They 
were acquainted with his modeſty, and convinced 
that he was not moved by vanity, but a deſire of 
avoiding with credit a moſt ignominious afiront 
they ſaw him threatened with, - „ 
The tribunes alone, ever ſteady in their perſc- 

cution, were not touched with theſe affecting rn 
TD YES courſcs. 
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courſes. They, in their turn, related the revolt 
of the troops at Sucrona, occaſioned by Scipio's 
too great indulgence; the licentiouſneſs of thoſe 
at Syracuſe, which was carried ſo far as to deſpiſe 
the orders of the ſenate; the violences and cru- 
elties of Pleminius, whom Scipio not only made 
governor of Locri, but reſtored malgre the ſuf- 
ferings and complaints of the Locrians, who could 
find no relief but in the authority of the ſenate, 
They added, that Antiochus would hardly have 
reſtored his ſon without ranſom, had he not had 
particular reaſons for ſo doing; that this prince 
| addreſſed himſelf to him only during his negocia- 
tion, looking upon him as the arbiter of the inter- 
eſts of the republic. They laſtly aſſerted, that 
| Scipio had not made the campaign of Aſia as his 
brother's lieutenant, but rather as if he had been 
| inveſted with the ſovereign dictatorſhip ; that he 
arrogated to himſelf alone the authority both of 
ſenate and people; that his bare wiſhes were de- 
| crees; that doubtleſs he eſteemed his country too 
happy in repoſing under the ſhade of his laurels ; 
and that by the management of his ambition, Rome 
herſelf triumphant, and miſtreſs of the world, was 
| leſs known than the name of her general. 


| tribunes laboured to gain the aſſembly to their 
party. How eager ſoever their deſire to ruin Sci- 
pio was, they durſt not attack his reputation, and 
applied themſelves wholely to raiſing that jea- 
louſy, the high conſideration he was held in would 
naturally excite. Concerning the ſums they charged 
him with embezzling, they produced only vague 
and uncertain conjectures, without one poſitive 


out in violent ſpeeches from the tribunes, without 
S 2 being 


It was by means of theſe artful harangues the 


Proof to ſupport them. The day was thus worn 
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being able to provoke Scipio to plead to the 1c. 
cuſation ; and the aſſembly of the people being 
adjourned and convoked for the next day, the 
meeting was prorogued without giving judgment 

Scipio indifferent about his own conduct, va; 
not ſo with regard to the ſeverity and ingratitude 
of the Roman people; he was an example to py. 
terity of the exceſs to which 1t might be Carried, 
and it would perhaps otherwiſe never have be 
believed that the firmeſt pillar of the republi 
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might fall a ſacrifice, though ever ſo innocent, u B - 
the ſeditious jealouſies with which the demagogu: WIE che 
of Rome were able to inſpire the people, ad bu 
draw them into their meaſures. The whole cin WW 5 
was in the greateſt agitation ; Scipio's relation i par 
and friends went through the ſtreets and houſts bad 
to demonſtrate to the leaſt violent the diſhonou: © luſt 
Scipio's condemnation would bring upon ther Wi mi 
country; that his name would ſuffer much les h «1 
this abominable plebiſcite than the name of Rome, hei 
which would be for ever reproached with having 4 repy 
ſo ungratefully treated her deliverer; that among 18 
Scipio's virtues his diſintereſtedneſs had ſhone on E coſt 
all occaſions above the reſt. From remonſtrance End 
they proceededto intreaties; the whole ſenate, yo tue 
eſteemed Scipio's cauſe as their own, imploredi C (ery, 
as a favour of the people not to caſt ſo foul a ftan Fhis - 
on one of the moſt illuſtrious patrician familie, Mane 
which had at all times deſerved ſo well of the r- Mays 


public. They gave the moſt ſolemn affurancs a 
that the ſenators would never forget this compli ] 
ſance in the people, and that they would on al 
occaſions ſhew their gratitude. They added, ti! 


the ambitious views with which Scipio's 2dver 17 
faries charged him, were incompatible with - « ta 
| | one Ti 
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| Lore of juſtice and his country which they could 
a not deny him. 

q The plot was well laid and deep; Cato and the 
| Petilii had prepoſſeſſed the minds and hardened 
A the hearts of all. The day being come, the Fo- 


z conflux of people ; the tribunes renewed their ha- 
nngues and cabals, and the patricians continued 
to ſolicit for Scipio. He arrived in the height of 
| this tumultuous debate, that divided the "whole 


E amd, and was attended by his friends and 
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bunes ſhould attempt to ſeize his perſon. Every 
4 one was intereſted in the event, either from the 
port they eſpouſed or mere curioſity. The tribunes 
had prepared refutations of the anſwers of this il- 
© luſtrious object of their accuſations, firmly deter- 


E: exhibit in his caſe a notable precedent of the power 
their office gave them over the firſt men of the 
1 republic. 

N Scipio without the leaſt emotion mounted the 
Kg 'oftrum, and from thence, with that air of dignity 
: . and confidence which innocence and ſuperior vir- 


emed! in the midſt of the greateſt dangers, beheld 
le aſſociates with that mild and majeſtic counte- 
= nance which was natural to him. * Romans,” 

ö » he, c and ye tribunes, I recollect that on ſuch 
Wa day as this I had the happineſs to gain, by 
the defeat of Hannibal, the celebrated victory 
of Zama, which ſub) ected the Carthaginians to 
the Roman republic. The gratitude due from 
us to the gods for ſo ſignal a bleſſing, ought ta 
take place of all private quarrels and difſen- 
tions; I therefore think we ſhould firſt go to 
the Capitol to return ſolemn thankſgivings to 


1 « Jupiter, 


rum was crouded at the firſt dawn with an infinite 


clients, who would never leave him leſt the tri- 


Þ mined to treat him with the laſt ſeverity, and to 


tue alone are able to inſpire, and which he pre- 
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der his adminiſtration in peace, and at all time: 
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& Jupiter, to Juno, to Minerva, and all the gods; 
* I ſhall in particular he thankful that they have 
*« ſupplied me with courage and opportunities to 
* be ſerviceable to my country on ſeveral occa- 
ſions ; I beſeech the whole aſſembly to follow 
me in fo devout an act, and to come and pray 
* with me to heaven, to give you ever ſuch ge. 
e nerals as myſelf: if from my twenty-ſeventh 
&« year to this day, when I begin to border upon 
fe old age, you have without ceaſing diſtinguiſhed 


. 


ce me by the higheſt honours; recollect, Romans, 
e that my actions have always diſtinguiſhed me 


* firſt, and that your honours only followed as 
e rewards.” F 

At theſe words he deſcended from the roſtrum 
and repaired to the capitol. The people and the 
ſenate, equally ſtruck with the novelty and gran- 
deur of this anſwer, the only one he deigned to 
give his acculers, followed him in crouds to the 


Capitol, and afterwards through all the temples in 


the city. The tribunes were deſerted by every 
body, and remained alone with their lictors, and 


a crier continuing to cite to their tribunal Scipio, 


who was no longer within hearing. 

If ye reflect on this event, we ſhall find it de- 
cifive of the conſtitution of the republic. The 
inſtant for a revolution being come, it only de. 


pended on Scipio's taking advantage of it. All 


the orders of the ſtate ſacrificed to him their ma- 
giſtrates and their liberty, and put themſelves en- 
tirely in his power. Fabius's party, that is, the 


advocates for the manners of ancient Rome, con: 


ſtantly kept up and encouraged by Cato and his 
followers, muſt have thought themſelves undone. 
Happy under the command of Scipio in war, un. 


111 
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in the effects of his prudence and conqueſts, the 
Romans conſented to be ſlaves to their good for- 
tune, and ſeemed eager to ſurrender their empire 
to him to whom they owed it. But Scipio never 
aſpired higher than to poliſh, to ſoften, and en- 
lighten his country by introducing a taſte for plea- 
ſures the moſt civiliſed, and noble in the eyes 
of heathens, thoſe of public ſhews and litera- 
ture, whoſe riſe and origin may be referred to his 
age, He never Joſt ſight of the love of liberty, 
although he changed the ſpirit of the govern- 
ment; and he might perhaps have found means 
to make the change conſiſtent with republican 


freedom, had he not given up the management of 


affairs. He pointed out to Sylla, to Marius, to 
Cataline, and to Cæſar, the art of uſurping abſo- 
Jute power over a people who ſeemed born to ſub- 
mit to no maſter but the laws; as for himſelf he 
would never have uſurped it, as we have ſeen he 
would not even accept of it. But ſuch and fo 
great was his love and zeal for the republic, that 
he remained true to it in oppoſition to thoſe who 
abandoned it in his favour, | 

This victory which he ſo gloriouſly gained over 
his enemies, perhaps gave him a more ſenſible 
pleaſure than he derived from the fame of all his 
triumphs and conqueſts, he owed it ſolely to the 
love and eſteem of good men. 

This day, fays Livy, was the laſt of Scipio's 
bright ones. The ſucceſs of his proceeding had 
10 irritated the tribunes againſt him, that for all 


the purity of his heart he had nothing to expect 


but a moſt rigid condemnation. Beſides, in the 


two aſſemblies held for his juſtification, he would 


not condeſcend to enter into the detail of this 
matter; a noble pride made him eſteem this con- 
84 deſcenſion 
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deſcenſion beneath him. He was undoubted!y 6 
perſuaded, that virtue, which he poſſeſſed in a 1 
eminent degree, was inſulted by an attempt 0 ü 
juſtify, and that his ſilence would plead more 
powertully in his behalf than the moſt forceable 


v 
and brilliant eloquence. Perhaps too, he was I 
fearful of entering the liſts, leſt the people, why a 
| were weak enough to harbour a ſuſpicion of him, I 


might be ſo deſperate as to reject the argument A tl 


1 and proofs he might bring in his juſtification. 1 
5 The day therefore drawing to an end, when he In 
had gone through all the temples of Rome, be p 
| determined to leave the city and go into volun- WM. 
| tary exile. His friends in vain endeavoured o iſ ir 
| reſtrain him, by repreſenting the concluſions tie ©! 
g Tribunes would draw from his withdrawing = fi 
| He was acquainted with the temper of the Re- 10 
| man people, ſuſceptible of the moſt oppoſite in. lu 
| preſſions; he knew that the very perſons who had in 
| marched that day after him through the whole 9 th 
town, were unſteady enough to condemn him on th 
| the morrow. He therefore tore himſelf from the th 
j hands of his relations and friends, aſſuring them = 
| of his moſt affectionate remembrance; and ming- w 
| ling his ſighs with their lamentations, he quitted WR" tn 
| the baſe, the ungrareful city of Rome, which he WF hi 
| had faved, had enriched, had avenged, and co- Cy 
Hl vered with glory, and which, in return, was + | ha 
bout to refuſe him an aſylum in her boſom! 01 3 
ö leaving the town, he took the road to [inter x 
| num, a ſmall village on the ſea-ſhore near Gr. a 
| ta, about thirty leagues Eaſt of Rome, where he : 
| had a country houſe; his family, his clients, eve!) 

| honeſt citizen of Rome, the ſenate in a body, id 5 : 
| lowed him a long time, watering his ſteps w, g 


their tears. The loſs the republic was going os BP” * 


| * 1 3 
| ſu 105 . « 8. 


Giffer in the retreat of her moft glorious citizen, 
merited the tears that were ſhed; nor was it but 
with the regret of the moſt affectionate child that 
Scipio departed from thoſe beloved walls, for 
whoſe ſafety and honour he had paſſed his whole 
life in wars and combats; and which contained 
all that was moſt dear to him, his wife and family. 
But the aſſurance and animoſity of the tribunes, 
the credit of the envious faction, the eaſy belief 
the Roman people had given, without any exa- 
mination, to the ſuſpicions inſinuated againſt his 
probity, reduced him to the unhappy neceſſity of 
abandoning the city, the moſt fertile in the world 
in great men, the moſt ſuſceptible of alarms at 
the greatneſs they roſe to, and the moſt ungrate- 
ful for the ſervices done her. The Coriolani, the 
Camilli, all in Rome who had ever been molt il- 
luſtrious before him, had paved the mournful path 
into which he was entered; he ſurpaſſed them in 
the glory of his life only to be on a level with 
them in the diſgrace of a baniſhment, into which 
they had been driven with equal injuſtice. 

The ſecond day of the citation having paſſed 
nithout Scipio appearing, his brother Lucius at- 
E tributed his abſence to a fever which had ſeized 
him. The tribunes, far from admiting this ex- 
cuſe, charged Scipio afreſn with inſupportable 


induced him to quit our tribunal and draw away 
the people with him; this led him to preſume 
that he was not made to juſtify himſelf. In 
thus forcing you to follow him, in thus tearing 
you, as we may ſay, from your tribunes, his 
| © Intention was not ſo much to withdraw himſelf 
„ from our authority, as to triumph completely 
over all Rome, even in the capitol, You de- 
| : | 6 ſerted 
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haughtineſs: „ This it was,” ſaid they, © which 
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« ſerted your tribunes, he in his turn abandons 

« you; you haye but too well deſerved it of him, 

c What, pray, is the weakneſs of government at 

tc preſent? You had the courage a few year, 

cc ſince, to ſend the pretor of the province with 

« commiſtioners inſtructed to arreſt, at the head 

« of his army, this ſame Scipio, if he was found 

e culpable ; dare ye not then ſend to ſeize him at 

| cc his country ſeat, where he is alone, and with- 

ce out defence, and force him to give you an ac- 
& count of his conduct?“ 

Ihe reſult of theſe bitter harangues was, that 

if Scipio was really ill, they ſhould wait and put 

h off his trial till his health was reſtored, and that 

| the aſſembly ſhould be prorogued till then. All 

the tribunes ſigned this decree except Tiberius 

Sempronius Gracchus, who openly refuſed to ft 

his name to it. As his particular enmity to Scipio 

was well known, it was ſuppoſed he meant to add 

ſtill to the rigour of his colleagues; but the ge. 

nerous tribune, laying aſide the private quarre] 

he had with Scipio, and ſacrificing his hatred to 

the virtue of that great man, ſaid, to the amaze- 

ment of all, © That ſince Lucius Scipio gave his 

« word that his brother was ſick, the tribune 

« ought not to puſh the affair any farther ; that 

ce they had already carried it too far againſt ſo re- 

« ſpectable a citizen. I forbid (veto)”* added 

he, elevating his voice (a word of moſt ſacred 

and inviolable authority in the mouth of a ti 

| bune) © I forbid (veto) any farther procels a. 

*& gainſt Scipio until his return to Rome; and if 

| cc he chuſes to have recourſe to the power 1 an 

f© by my office inveſted with, to obtain a diſpen- 

i ſation from pleading his cauſe before the . 

| (c 5 65 
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« ple, I now inform you I am ready to grant it, 
« and ſhall ever eſteem it an honour to undertake 
« his defence. 

He then added to the oppoſition he had made 
to the decree of the tribunes, ſuch reproaches as 
their injuſtice and violence merited. Ye de- 
« ſign for Publius Scipio,” ſays he to them, 
« 4 recompence well worthy of the fatigues he 


= «© has undergone, and the ſervices he has done 


« his country! It was, doubtleſs, that he might 
« become the fable and laughing ſtock of ſenſe- 
« leſs youth; 1t was to-appear before you as the 


e vileſt criminal; it was to furniſh you with mat- 


* ter for a glorious triumph over the ſenate, that 
e he took Syphax priſoner, that he vanquiſhed 
* Hannibal, that he forced Carthage to pay tri- 
* bute to the republic; it was to fink at laſt un- 
« der the proſecution of the Petilii, that he after- 
* wards carried his conqueſts into Alia, and ſub- 
« jected Antiochus and his dominions to the 
“ Roman people in the ſpace of one ſhort cam- 
* paign. And is it poſlible, citizens, that ſuch 


« vaſt exploits of immortal glory, ſuch high ho- 


nours as your well-judged gratitude has con- 
* ferred on this great man, ſhould not be a ſuffi- 


« cient defence againſt the attacks of his envious 
enemies? Reſpect at laſt the remains of the 
cc 


life of a citizen, ſo highly deſerving, or at leaſt 
** forbear to attack his age with ſuch ſenſible 


© © ſtrokes, by no means ſo diſhonourable to him, 
bas they are ſhameful to the whole nation.” 


Sempronius's diſcourſe produced the deſired 
effect; the tribunes reflected, and began to ſee 
the horror of the conduct into which a blind 
compliance with Cato's ſchemes had hurried 
them; they anſwered Sempronius that they would 
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examine, without loſs of time, what was proper 
to be done in the preſent ſtate of things, and in. 
ſtantly broke up the aſſembly of the people, 
which they diſſolved. 

The ſenate gave Sempronius the moſt flatter. 
ing teſtimonies of gratitude for the ſignal ſervice 
he had done in interpoſing his authority in favour 
of Scipio. This action did the tribune the more 


| honour, as being a declared enemy to Scipio ir 


was the leſs expected of him. The ſenator; 
loaded him with praiſes, and thanked him in the 
higheſt terms, for having had a ſoul capable of 
rifing above perſonal quarrels, and having ſo no- 
bly taken up the intereſts, and preſerved the ho- 


nour of the republic. 


Scipio on his part, who conld not bear to be 
outdone in generoſity, returned the obligations 
he owed Sempronius in the moſt ſtriking manner, 
He gave his daughter in marriage to the gene- 
rous tribune, who, though a plebean, entered by 


this alliance into one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 


houſes of the ſenate. On the one part, it was a 


recompence worthy of ſuch heroic impartiality; 


and on the other, Scipio pretended to do honour 
to his daughter in giving her in marriage to ſo 
virtuous a citizen,* of ſo much conſideration in 
the republic for his probity, and who had ac- 
quired ſo much glory. 

Scipio did not return to Rome after he hal 
once taken leave of it; the republic not having 


any dangerous enemy on her hands, he was not 


willing to give occaſion to thoſe who had accuſed 
him of an immoderate ambition, He paſſed the 
remainder of his life at Linternum, abſoluteh 


ſequeſtered from all public buſineſs, occupied 


; either 
* plut. in Vit. Emilie, 
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either in the ſtudy of morality, or in the practice 
of domeſtic virtues among his family and friends; 
amuſed by literary reſearches, and by the various 
leaſures of a country life; ſometimes in the 
caſe of ſolitude, and ſometimes in the conver- 
ſation of a few ſelect friends, conſiſted from hence - 
forth all his happineſs. He never grew tired of 
his retreat at Linternum; Livy lays more, he 
affures us that he did not even regret leaving 
Rome. The delights of a leiſure fo full of dig- 
nity, as that in which he paſſed his latter years, 
was ſufficient to enable him to forget all the 
alt. 
: The peruſal of the works of Xenophon always 
afforded him new pleaſure;* he had them ever 
in his hands. The fatigues he had borne with ſuch 
conſtancy, and concealed under an air of tranquil- 
lity, nay even of gaiety, came often to his recol- 
lection: It ſeems as if reflecting upon them, he 
had ſought to diſcover the motive which had been 
ſtrong enough to determine him to face them. 
Ulle found it out in the Greek hiſtorian, and ob- 
ſerved how well he knew the human heart by the 
explanation he had given. Fatigue and labour, 
lays he, © are not the ſame to the general and the 
« ſoldier; the honour of the command takes off 
ce the whole weight of the burthen.“ 
A man puffed up with glory and proſperity, 
appeared to this philoſophic warrior, to reſemble 
© thoſe hot fiery ſteeds which ſhew a kind of fierce 
| livelineſs when you are about to mount them.— 
They aſt be tamed,” he would ſay, © be- 
© © fore they can be uſed. Thus it is,” added he, 
| © that experience brings theſe vain and haughty 
men to reaſon, teaches them to know the world, 
(c and 
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him to be the ſeed of perpetual ſeditions. The 


had brought upon the plebean order, by appro- 
priating particular ſeats to the ſenators and pa- 


5e and to perceive the emptineſs of greatneſs, and 
ce the fickleneſs of fortune.“ 

Plutarch in commending Cato for his unveg. 
ried application to the affairs of government, 
ſeems to blame Scipio for having abandoned them 
in his exile ; but Cato, by nature active, reſtleß, 
and firm, obſtinately perſevered in all his pur. 
poſes. Scipio naturally gentle, and fond of tran. 
quillity, ceaſed to be anxious about fame as ſoon 
as he had diſcovered how little it was worth: he 
had done all to ſecure it that could be expected 
from the greateſt ſteadineſs: he judged it more 
prudent to give way to the people than to force 7 
the people to ſubmit to him: he would have di- | 
vided the two orders of the republic by reſiding 
at Rome: This diviſion might perhaps appear to 


people could never forgive him the diſgrace he 
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trician families at the public ſhews. The ſenate 
and nobility held this diſtinction to be ſo wiſe, 
that nothing could prevail with them to give it 
up; and they maintained it at all times moſt r- 
gidly. From this principle proceeded the rage of 
the tribunes to judge Scipio. The art of flatter- 
ing, of ſupporting, and juſtifying the moſt abſurd 
caprices of the people, was the uſual means by 
which they obtained their credit and conſequence. 
We have ſeen how difficult it was to prevail with 
them to drop their proſecutions. The ſenate had 
combated their animoſity with ſo much courage 
and intrepidity, when Scipio was cited to appear 
before the people, that this great man had reaſon 
to be apprehenſive of dividing the nation if he 
returned to Rome, where his reſidence would 10 
tain 
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tainly have produced dangerous effects. Such 
extremes were leſs conſiſtent with the rules of pru- 
dence than with the character of Scipio. Plu- 
tarch therefore might have praiſed Cato without 
caſting reflections upon Scipio; to whom his own 
taſte, the neceſſity of the times, the temper of 
his countrymen, at the bottom ſtill the ſame tho 
much ſoftened and corrected, left no choice but 
retreat. | 

Scipio had three children by Emilia, the daugh- 
ter of the famous Paulus Emilius ; one ſon, of 
whoſe life we are totally ignorant; and as to the 
cauſe of this obſcurity, the diſgrace of his father 
might have damped in him all deſire of aſpiring 
at honours and dignities, favours more dangerous 
in Rome in proportion as a man was more de- 


ther at Linternum, he might acquire a habit and 
taſte for a private retired life, and keep ever at a 
diſtance from buſineſs: however it was, he is 
known 1n hiſtory only by its filence with regard 
to him, and by the adoption of Scipio Emilius. 
The elder of Scipio's daughters was married to 
Publius Scipio, ſurnamed Naſica, ſon to Cneus 
Scipio, killed in Spain; and the younger, named 
Cornelia, eſpouſed, as I have already ſaid, Tibe- 
rius Sempronius Gracchus, tribune of the people. 
Among the hiſtorians ſome ſay that it was in the 
E life-time of her father, and others that it was not 
till after his death. Livy does not determine this 
point; ſome of thoſe who aſſert that it was while 
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of the marriage. 


his exile his brother Lucius, had nearly ruined 
him. Publius informed of it, returned to Rome 
' 0 


4 
| 


ſerving of them; or perhaps living with his fa- 


her father was living, give the following account 


The malice of Scipio's enemies purſuing after 
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to ſuccour and defend him; on his arrival in town 
he met him in the hands of the lictors, who were 
conducting him to priſon on a charge of pecula. 
tion. Scipio, full of indignation, ſtopped them, 
and proteſted he would die rather than ſuffer ſo 
cruel and unjuſt an affront to be offered to his 


family. The lictor perſiſted in obeying the ple. 


biſcite of the tribunes, when Sempronius inter- 
poſed and delivered Scipio. Publius ſupped that 
night in the capitol with the ſenate, which was aſ- 
ſembled to receive him: ſome ſenators demand- 
ing of him his daughter for Sempronius, he con- 
ſented to it. On his return to his wife he informed 
her that he had promiſed his daughter in marriage. 
Too ſenſible of the little confidence her huſband 
ſeemed to have in her, Emilia anſwered haſtily, 
that ſhe would never give her aſſent to a match 
upon which ſhe had not been conſulted; © even 
«© though Tiberius Gracchus were the perſon in- 
ce tended for my daughter,” added ſhe, * it would 
«© be impoſſible for me to agree to it.“ He is 


the very man ſaid Scipio to her, delighted ſhe 


ſhould think as well as himſelf, that in their pre- 
ſent circumſtances, he was the Roman the moſt 


deſerving of their daughter. Certain it is how- 


ever, that this daughter, the famous Cornelia, 
eſpouſed Tiberius Gracchus, and that ſhe brought 


him two ſons, as noted for their courage and mil- 


fortunes as their mother was for her greatneſs of 
ſoul. | 

An occaſion as preſſing as the diſgrace of Lu- 
cius Scipio, was neceſſary to draw his brother from 
his retreat ; the ſhort ſtay he made at Rome con- 
firmed him in the preference he had given to Lin- 
ternum. Cato conſtantly defended with obſtinac) 


the ancient ſpirit of the Romans ; he fancied the 
. virtue 
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virtue of Rome, poor and weak, might ſtill ſub- 
ſiſt in Rome opulent, and miſtreſs of ſo many 
nations; not conſidering that the changes, which 
| had happened in the ſtate of the republic, muſt 
E neceſſarily bring with them a change of manners. 
Cato, in ſhort, knew not how to yield to the ne- 


naturally accommodated himſelf to circumſtances. 
The calm he enjoyed at Linternum, without giv- 
ing up his manner of thinking, appeared to him 
> preferable to the ſtorm of troubles he muſt have 
E raiſed, had he attempted to eſtabliſh his ſyſtem at 
© Rome. Cato gained nothing by conſtraining and 
E forcing the ſpirit of the nation. Scipio prevailed 
by ſuffering this ſpirit to follow the inclination it 
E would naturally take in the preſent condition of 
the republic. What is clear from hiſtory, is, that 
Cato's auſterity made no progreſs; and that un- 
der Scipio Emilius, who was adopted by the ſon 
ol Scipio the Great, arts, learning, and the ſci- 
ences, appeared at Rome with a brilliancy which 
E forctold the perfection they arrived at under Au- 
guſtus. This was the fruit of the ſpirit of Afri- 
canus, which had deſcended through his ſon to 
bis adopted grandſon : This was the proper ſpi- 
nt of Rome civilized and enriched. Peace and 
plenty always promote the progreſs of arts, let- 


produces their perfection. Thus it is that the moſt 
powerful and enlightened nations of Europe think 
at preſent; and thus it was that Scipio thought, 
© when his country had acquired a degree of power 
much ſuperior to what any of theſe nations en- 


j ceſſity of the times; Scipio, on the contrary, 


ters and ſcience ; and their cultivation neceſſarily 


joy; whence we may draw this concluſion, that 
the government which will take pains to excel 
urs Neighbours as much in purity of manners as 
Vor, I, 3 in 
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in arts and ſciences, will be able to attain to the 


higheſt pitch of power. If theſe objects, diſtins ö 
in their natures, are confounded together, or if at. t 
tention is given to one, at the expence of the e 
other, the fault will not be in them but in che ] 
government only. | n 
Scipio conſoled himſelf in his diſgrace with th WM ir 
comforts of a retired life; but he did not loſe te Þ 
remembrance of it. The reſentment he felt : n 
the outrages his ſervices had been repaid with WW ti 
laſted even to his death, which happened abou WF ert 
twelve years after his leaving Rome. His ht th 
wiſhes were a proof of it; he ordered a tomb tz th 
be erected for him at Linternum, * That tho, bl 
« ungrateful country,” as Livy makes him ſu, ha 
when he was dying, © mayeſt be deprived f H 
ce the honour of my obſequies.* gu 
This reſentment rouſed afreſh the invetera p ho 
and rage of envy againſt him, and his whol: Sc 
houſe. The people, ever violent in their affec- . an 
tions, would have created him conſul and perpe- on 
tual diftator ; Scipio remonſtrated ſo ftrongl; for 
againſt it, that the propoſers of the ſcheme ver the 
puniſhed. They would have raiſed ſtatues to himin rag 


the forum and the temples cloſe to thoſe of Jupitr, cou 
but he conſtantly oppoſed it. They moved thi Wi 
his portrait, painted with all the ornaments of! 
triumpher, and placed in the temple of Jupite;, 
ſhould be folemnly carried through the who!: 
city. His moderation alone prevented his r- 
cciving theſe honours ; thus, as has been ſince 


obſerved by Mr. St. Evremont, did the corrupt 


er of the manners of his country continue alwa!s to 
tree from corruption. But to change the mannes 2 tr 
when ſucli a change is become neceſſary, Is th. 

10 
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to corrupt them? And who can ſay what uſe 
Scipio might have made of theſe changes, had 
the republic permitted him to carry them to the 
end he propoſed ? | 

The zeal and reſpect of the people, ſo often 
merited, and expreſſed, was at his death converted 
into indignation and rage. It was cuſtomary at 
Rome to deliver in public the eulogium of great 
men after their death. This wiſe practice, mul- 


tiplied, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, the 


effect of their virtues, by giving a freſh view of 
them in a circumſtance the moſt likely to render 
the impreſſion more lively and affecting. The 
blind rage of envy ranked amongſt citizens, who 
had forfeited their privileges, the vanquiſher of 
Hannibal, the preſerver of Rome, and the con- 


gqueror of Carthage! The meaneſt patrician was 


honoured at his death with a funeral oration. — 
Scipio the Great was refuſed this compliment by 


an order of government, which reflected diſgrace 
only on its authors. All who had a juſt eſteem 
for talents and virtue, indemnified Scipio, by 
© their open expreſſions of concern for this out- 
rage of his country. The day in which the ac- 
count of his death reached Rome, was a day of 
general mourning; it was {ſo juſtly due to a citi— 
cn, who had raiſed the glory and power of Rome 
to a height it had never before attained, that the 
very perſons who forbid rendering his name due 
honour, could not help mingling their tcars with 


3 thoſe of the public. 


Pliny relates that he ſaw at Linternum the 


tomb of this great man, and that it paſſed for 
a truth, that a dragon conſtantly guarded it. Thus 


does ancient hiſtory disfigure the plain fact by the 


falle maryelous, invented on ly to amuſe the vulgar. 


1 2 The 
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The ſame author adds, that they ſtill ſhewed, in 
his time, olives planted by Scipio's hand, and 3 
myrtle of extraordinary beauty, which he had ſet; 
circumſtances which prove how much the idea of 
greatneſs which great men communicate to every 
thing, intereſts the curioſity or rather the vanity 
of mankind.  _ 

There was another tomb for Scipio at Rome, 
raiſed undoubtedly to him by his family, in hap. 
pier times. It is well known that great men haye 
experienced more perſecution in republics than 
in other governments; but ſooner or later the 
time of doing juſtice to their characters arrives. 
If no people was more capable of feeling this vir. 
tuous recompence than the Romans, the memory 
alſo of no one was more likely to inſpire it than 


the memory of Scipio. 


REFLECTION 


( 277 ) 


2e 28 
On the different Characters and Succeſs of { 
1 5 Scipio and Hannibal. 1 


ALTHOUGH the leading circumſtances in 
the life of Scipio give it a great reſemblance to 
that of Hannibal, there was nevertheleſs a great 
difference between them in the means they em- 
ployed to attain the end they propoſed; and to 
this we mult attribute the various ſucceſſes which 
made the good or ill fortune both of the one and 
the other. 

Each formed by nature with diſpoſitions the 
moſt favourable to the talents which form illuſtri- | 
ous men, was ſignalized from his youth by actions I 
the moſt brilliant. Hannibal in ſwearing from 
his infancy, on the altars, an implacable hatred to 
the Romans; Scipio in ſwearing at Canuſium, 
ſword in hand, not only that he would for ever 
defend the republic, but moreover that he would 
EF not ſuffer a ſingle citizen to deſert her. 
© Both formed the moſt vaſt and difficult projects, 
and met, in their ſeveral ſtates, with the ſame 
| obſtacles to ſurmount in the execution of them. 
anno, the ſenator of the greateſt weight in the 
council of Carthage, never ceaſed to croſs Han- 
| nibal, and at the head of a powerful faction to 
reject all his demands. Scipio met with an ad- 
verlary equally powerful in the perfon of Fabius 

aximus, who abſolutely condemned as raſh and 
FE hazardous the paſſage of the Romans into Africa; 
and he had occaſion for all his good ſenſe, elo- 
- quence, and firmneſs, to bring the ſenate to con- 
FE 1tnt to his ſcheme. 


err 


4 They 


( 278 ) 
They both joined to the valour and intrepidiry 


of the ſoldier, the ability, the depth, the extent 


of genius which form the accompliſhed general 
Both the one and the other poſſeſſed the milita 
ſcience in the higheſt degree; each excelled in 


the art of making brave ſoldiers and able officer, 


and of inſpiring them with the love of diſcipline 
a paſſion for glory, a great confidence, a firm and 
conſtant courage, and a ſtrong emulation, which 
raiſed them above the fear of danger. 
Hannibal in this important point ſeems to ex. 


cel the Roman general. Scipio was never in 


want of troops, and the moſt part conſiſted of 
Roman legions, warriors by choice and habit. 
Hannibal, on the contrary, able to draw but final] 


ſupplies from Carthage, would ſoon have found 


himſelf without an army, had he not had the ad. 
dreſs to renew his own in the countries he con- 
quered. Men the moſt clowniſh, the dulleſt, and 


moſt incapable of inſtruction, collected from va- 
rious nations, who agreed neither in manners, di- 


cipline, nor even in language, became under him 
invincible ſoldiers; and with ſuch it was that he 
obtained the victories of Trebia and Cannæ, over 
the moſt warlike people in the univerſe. Poſſibly 
he might have beat Scipio, had he been aſſiſted 
by as good troops as the Romans. 

Both were from their youth placed at the head 
of the armies of their country; but their conduct 
in that ſtation was in every reſpect totally different, 

The bright talents for war, which each poſleſſed 
in the higheſt degree, were eclipſed in Hannibal 


by ſeveral vices; in Scipio, on the contrary, al 
the virtues of a good citizen rendered him ſupe- 


rior, and ſeem more than ſufficient to counter- 
balance the advantage Hannibal had over hr 
[3 | | jl 
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zn ſome few particulars of the military art, in 
E which he excelled Scipio. 

Hannibal by not mp! the advantages he 
might have reaped from the defeat of the Ro- 
mans at Cannæ, ſhewed that he only knew how 
to conquer. Scipio, after having vanquiſhed Sy- 
phax and taken him priſoner, after having gained 
the celebrated battle of Zama, proved, in forcing 
Carthage to receive the law from the Roman re- 


public, that he knew equally how to conquer, 


and to make the moſt of his victory. 
Hannibal owed part of his ſucceſs to ſtratagem, 
to artifice, to deceit, and treachery. Scipio ac- 
E quired his only by open force, aided by his good 
ſenſe and religious exactneſs in adhering to his 
© treaties, 

| Hannibal often procured creatures and friends, 
by promiſing more than he was able to perform. 
Scipio in his returns to his allies always exceeded 
his engagements. 5 

Hannibal, a dangerous enemy, was alſo as dan- 
gerous a friend; as he ſhewed when he forced 
fthoſe brave Italians, who had fo long and ſo cou- 
rageouſly ſerved him, to periſh in the flames, be- 


cqauſe they refuſed to attend him into Africa. 


Scipio after a victory became as ſincere and firm 
| a friend as he had been a formidable enemy be- 


| fore: 15 


Scipio, born in a nation rigidly attached to a 
ſuperſtitious worſhip of its imaginary deities, ne- 
ver failed to pay apparent reſpect to the forms of 
the religion of his country and his anceſtors, 
though perhaps he knew how weak and ridicu- 
lous they were, Hannibal, in his paſſion, re- 
garded neither religion nor the gods, whole tem- 
ples he more than once profaned, 
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Hannibal, fierce, haughty, ſevere even to cru. 
elty, aimed not at the eſteem of his ſoldiers, fa- 
tisficd if he inſpired them with ſentiments of feat. 
Scipio, mild, indulgent, liberal, and popular 
ſpared nothing to win the hearts of his men, and 
eagerly ſeized on all occaſions of making them 
love him. | 

Scipio, as appeared after his death, was unjuſtly 
ſuſpected of having given way to a paſſion for 
money. Hannibal, on the other hand, had ama. 
ſed vaſt riches, as 1s evident by the ſtratagem he 
employed to ſave them from the rapacity of the 
inhabitants of the iſle of Candia, by concealing 
them in the bodies of the ſtatues of the gods with 
which he landed on that iſland. e 


Both had the mortification to die out of the ca- 


pital of their republic; one in a voluntary baniſh. 
ment, the other in a rigorous exile. But envy 
alone obliged Scipio to leave Rome without bing 
on that account the Jeſs beloved or eſtecmed by 
all worthy men; though abſent from Rome hi: 
was univerſally honoured there, and ended his 
days by a natural death in the midſt of his family 
and friends, who mingled with his laſt groans the 
moſt unfeigned grief and fincere tears. On the 
contrary, in the latter years of Hannibal, his 
great miſeries exceeded all the former favours of 
fortune; he could not find a place of ſafety on 
the whole earth. Dreaded and hated by his fcllow 
citizens, and ever ſuſpected by the princes who 
afforded him ſhelter in their dominions, he was at 


laſt conſtrained to deliver himſelf from the plaguc 


of preſerving a life, become almoſt as irkſome to 


himſelf as to his enemies, and to be his own ccc 
tioner by poiſon !---a deplorable end, from which 
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one would think his great name would have been 
ſufficient to preſerve him. 

Hiſtorians in agreeing that Hannibal never 
ſhewed more judgment before an action than at 
the battle of Zama, more attention whilſt in it, 
or more eloquence in encouraging his troops, pay 
the higheſt compliment poſſible to his conqueror; 
ſince, as he gained the victory, they allowed him 
to have been yet a greater and more able com- 
mander. But they did not attend to the ſuperior 
valour of the Roman officers and ſoldiers, a ſu- 
periority which muſt inſenſibly procure the ſucceſs 
which is too often attributed ſolely and unjuſtly 
to the conduct of the general, 

The quality in which Scipto particularly ex- 
celled Hannibal, was the art of gaining the love 
and eſteem of his officers and ſoldiers, which Han- 
nibal knew nothing of; but this was not ſo much 
the effect of addreſs in Scipio as of a mild and pla- 
cable temper, and an innate diſpoſition to juſtice 
and benevolence; a natural character which Han- 
nibal was not bleſſed with: for it is inconceivable 
how much, on certain deciſive occaſions, the love 
and admiration of mankind for great and eminent 
virtues will effect. 3 

It may perhaps be aſked, how, with ſo many 
fine qualities, Scipio had ſuch violent and illuſ- 
trious adverſaries to perſecute him at home? how 
he could be publicly reproached with haughtineſs 
and a contempt of others? There is room to pre- 
ſume that he was not ſufficiently attentive in praiſ- 
ing Fabius Maximus and Cato for the ſervices they 
had done the republic; and that their ſeveral ene- 
mis exaggerated theſe inattentions of Scipio, and 
the revilings of Fabius, Cato, the Petilii, and the 
1t{t of the tribunes. This might be a fault in Sci- 
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pio, but Hannibal's failings were much more 
conſiderable; there was no depending on his pro- 
miſes, he was covetous of riches, violent and un. 
Juſt in his anger: it is not then to be wondered 
at, that the greateſt faults and vices ſhould dray 
upon him the heavieſt diſgraces, the moſt grievous 


miſeries. 


THE END OF THE THIRD BOOK. 


NOTES» 


NOTE I. (a) 


THAT was the object of this conduct? To 
make ſuperſtition, the only religion of the an- 


cients, contribute to the public good. But can this, in a 
| political view, be looked upon as low trick and little de- 
fſign? Is it not rather an uſeful mean, and a neceſſary 
ſpring in the management of the vulgar? If Scipio had no 
greater faith in his religion than other intelligent men of 


his time, and to all appearance that was the caſe; if more- 


dier he practiſed all its duties with a ſcrupulous exactneſs 


he ought not to be accuſed of impiety. Nevertheleſs 


M. Rollin, in the Roman hiſtory which he publiſhed 
about four years after the firſt edition of this work, con- 
demns Scipio rather too haſtily for not undeceiving the peo - 
ple, with reſpe& to his marvellous birth, and the opinion 
| prevalent at Rome, of his commerce with the gods. Thus 
M. Rollin brings in rekgion where Scipio meant only 
policy. Whatever high character his works may have ob- 
| tained, I thought myſelf bound to follow Polybius, who 


| commends this conduct, in preference to M. Rollin, who 
cenſures it. | 
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NOTE I.) 


The Chevalier De Folard, ſo noted for his knoy. 
ledge in the art military, thinks that the movement Scip 


ordered his army to make in this battle, was totally differ. 


ent from what is related, owing either to ſome faults j1 
the Greek impreſſion, which the tranſlators have followe!, 
or perhaps to the technical terms of war in that languyz 
not being well underſtood at this diſtance of time. J. 
De Folard is poſitive they have not been able to make gut 


the true ſenſe of Polybius, who was too expert in war ty 


give us a plan of battle ſo defective. 
Take, in a few words, the critical remarks of thi 


ſwilful officer, upon Scipio's movement in this bat, 


and the manner in which he explains it. 
The Greek, Latin, and French texts ſay, that Scipio 


being at a very ſmall diſtance from the enemy, eauke 


his right wing to wheel briſkly to the right, and the 
leſt to the left, in ſuch a manner, that, as they ſay, the 
right by this means became the left, and the left marched 
to the right. 

Two unanſwerable reaſons, ſays M. De Folard, make 
this movement abſolutely incredible in the circumſtances 
in which fo great a general as Scipio then found him- 
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The firſt is, the time which muſt neceſſarily have been 


too ſhort to execute it in; Scipio could not ſuppoſe tht 


enemy would allow it him. It would have been for Scip'9 
in the face of the adverſe army, to make his two wing 
croſs the whole length of his line, which extended pet- 


haps more than half a league, 


The ſecond reaſon is, that even allowing he had time 


fufactent to make this change in his order of battle, e 
was 
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was not ſo ignorant as to expoſe his wings to be charged 


I in flank, while they were marching from right to left, and 


ſrom left to right, which could not but happen. The diſ- 


order this movement muſt neceſſarily occaſion in the Ro- 
man army, would have given the Carthaginians too mani- 


ſeſt an advantage for them to neglect availing themſelves 


2 of it, Theſe are the two inconveniencies which induce 
M. De Folard to ſuſpect ſome miſtakes in the deſcription 
given of this battle in the Greek of Polybius, followed by 


Dom Thuillier in his tranſlation. 


M. De Folard explains the matter thus. Scipio had 


determined to engage in this battle with his wings only. 
His army was much inferior to the Carthaginian; but for 


all that he wiſhed to get upon their flank, though their 
E front was much more extenſive than his. For this pur- 


pole he moved the left of the right and not the whole, 


E to the right, and on the left wing he did the ſame. 
Hy this means the left of the right wing, which filed off in 
E the rear, became the right, and the right of the left 
| wing became the left, by going and taking poſt above 
E thoſe who were before at the extremities of the two 
wings. The void occaſioned by this manceuvre, was im- 
E mediately filled with ſome horſe and light infantry; and 
| thus, without being imprudently expoſed, Scipio effected 


his purpoſe, in getting round the enemy, and charging 
them at once in flank and front. It is for men of the 


| profeſſion to judge of this explanation. In following it 


the Roman gen<ral's order of battle appears much more 


| clear and probable; neither of the inconveniencies at- 
| tending the other account occurs, he preſerves both the 


character of the general, and of the hiſtorian, who were 
each of them too well verſed in the art of war, the one 
| to 
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to make out his order of battle fo injudiciouſly, and the 
other to deſcribe it ſo imperfectly. 

We may poſſibly one day or other ſee a much fü. 
ler explication of this affair, in the works with which 
the learned author of theſe remarks may hereafter f. 
vour the public. If I have thought it my duty to con- 
ſult him in a matter which experience alone can en! 
us to comprehend, he has chearfully aſſiſted me with the 
knowledge acquired by above forty years practice ud 
| ſtudy in the art of war. 1 
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it them; the conditions, p. 216. He returns to Rome, 
E triumphs, and receives the ſirname of Africanus, p. 225. He 
© is made cenſor and prince of the ſenate, p. 228. Choſen 
© conſul a ſecond time; his extraordinary actions in his conſu- 
late, p. 230. Oppoſes firmly the inveteracy of the ſenate 
E againſt Hannibal, p. 233. He fees Hannibal again, the pe- 
| culiarity of their converſation, p. 238. He procures for his 
© brother the department of Aſia, and how, p. 241. Cele- 
brates while the army 1s on its march, the feaſt of bucklers, 
au account of that marvelo1s feaſt, p. 244. Refuſes to re- 
| ceive his ſon, who was a priſoner with Antiochus, and falls 
| ill, p. 245. Antiochus hears of it and generouſly ſends his 
bon to him, p. 248. Scipio grants him peace, after the loſs 
of a battle, on the conditions he had offered before, p. 261. 
| 15 made prince of the ſenate a ſecond time, p. 253... Cato 
I eibals againſt him, and raiſes him enemies, ibid. He is 
| Cited to give an account of his conduct before the people, p. 
| 255. He appears, and ſpeaks only of the fervi ic 
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done his country, p. 258. Appears a ſecond time, his ſpeech 
to the people, is followed to the capitol, and baniſhes hin. 
ſelf, p. 261. He retires to Linternum, and there lives hay- 
Py ; his employments, p. 264. Returns to Rome and de. 
fends his brother, p. 271. He dies, his tomb, miraculou 
ſtories about it, p. 275. 

Sempronius (Tiberius) his 1 action in 108 of dai. 
pio, p. 256. 

Sophoniſba, her melancholy hiſtory and tragical end, 5 
171. 

Syphax enters into an alliance with Scipio, p. 114. Char 


ges ſides, p. 147. Scipio tries to regain him, p. 157, Thi 
prince's army burned in his camp, p. 162. He is defeated in 


a pitched battle, p. 166. Is brought to Scipio, his ſpeech to 
him, p. 174. Is ſent to Rome, p.182 . 


V. 


Varro (Terentius) an orator; a great enemy to the ſenate, 


p. 47. Is choſen conſul, brings on the battle of Cannz in 


ſpite of his colleague ; loſes it ; 1s thanked by the ſenate when 
he deſerved death, and why, p. 48. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


E R N AT A. 


Page 51, bottom, for 517 read 537. 
Page 103, bottom, for 435 read 543. 
Page 128, bottom, for 456 read 546. 
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